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EDITORIAL. 

On  moving  into  a  new  dwelling-place,  or  even  making  important 
changes  in  the  old,  it  is  natural  to  look  back  over  the  past  years.  We 
think  of  all  the  hopes  with  which  we  entered,  and  rejoice  over  the  fulfill- 
ment of  some,  while  we  laugh  at  the  disappointment  of  others. 

This  year  brings  a  somewhat  similar  experience  to  us  as  alumnae  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Female  College.  Our  old  home  on  the  hill  is  not 
being  deserted  for  a  new  one,  but  it  is  being  added  to.  Soon  the  low- 
ceiled  chapel,  through  whose  windows  our  wandering  eyes  so  often  rested 
on  the  grassy  bank  or  the  daisies,  will  be  left  to  do  duty  as  a  school-room 
alone,  while,  as  a  place  of  worship  and  of  general  gathering,  our  successors 
will  occupy  the  new  building  which  is  to  commemorate  the  name  and 
generosity  of  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college.  As  we  think  that 
this  year's  alumnae  meeting  is  the  last,  possibly,  which  we  shall  hold  in  the 
old  chapel,  we  recall  the  time  when  we  first  entered  it,  and  the  years  dur- 
ing which  we  studied  and  recited  there,  and  ask  ourselves,  "  What  have 
those  college  years  done  for  us  ? " 

Some  of  us  have  put  to  "  a  practical  use  "  the  education  here  gained, 
by  endeavoring,  in  the  class-room,  to  impart  it  to  others.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  been  learners ;  we  have  learned  how  little  we  knew  when  we  left 
school ;  we  have  learned  how  varied  is  human  nature,  and  how  difficult  to 
deal  with  ;  and  we  have  learned — oh,  how  well — to  sympathize  with  the 
teachers  who  had  patience  with  our  heedlessness,  and  labored  faithfully  for 
our  good. 

Some  have  gone  forth  to  other  lands,  and,  in  their  blessed  task  of 
spreading  the  gospel,  have  found  employment  for  all  their  powers  and  need 
of  all  their  mental  training. 
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The  greater  number  of  us,  however,  are  neither  teachers  nor  mission- 
aries; what  has  the  College  done  for  us?  Are  we  better  or  poorer 
members  of  society  and  of  the  home  circle  for  having  climbed  the  "  hill 
of  learning,"  as  we  used  to  call  the  steps,  and  taken  our  places,  as  students, 
in  the  building  at  its  top? — Better,  we  believe.  There,  shut  off,  in  a 
measure,  from  outside  influences,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
real  enjoyment  there  is  in  systematic,  uninterrupted  study.  Has  the  love 
of  study,  thus  aroused,  made  "blue-stockings,"  who  scorn,  or  affecl  to 
scorn  those  homely  accomplishments  which,  before  the  days  of  "higher 
education,"  were  woman's  pride  ?  Read  the  letters  received  by  the  editors 
of  the  "  Recorder,"  in  reply  to  requests  for  contributions  ; — "  so  busy, 
moving;"  "*  *  *  nursing  the  children  through  measles;"  "*  *  the  care 
of  father  and  mother,  who  are  rather  feeble;"  "  *  *  preparing  to  entertain 
the  members  of  the  missionary  society;"  and,  from  every  quarter,  "house- 
cleaning  !" 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  assert  that 
household  cares  are  fatal  to  study  and  literary  work,  let  it  be  noted,  most 
of  our  contributions  have  come  from  those  whose  every  day  seems 
crowded  full  of  duties ;  mothers  have  written  beside  the  cradles  of  their 
babies,  busy  daughters  have  let  house-cleaning  wait  a  few  days,  and 
teachers  have  snatched  time  from  their  work  to  write,  and  thus  show  their 
interest  in  their  alma  mater. 

Our  greetings  to  the  class  of  '88 :  may  its  members  be  noble  examples 
of  what  a  college  training  does  for  woman !  And  our  congratulations  to 
coming  classes,  and  to  all  members  and  friends  of  the  College,  on  its  new 
building  and  ever-increasing  facilities  for  advanced  education! 


MARIA  MITCHELL. 

There  have  been  women  famous  in  all  the  departments  of  science  and 
art,  and  not  a  few  have  shown  in  the  study  of  the  heavens,  a  taste  not  usu- 
ally manifested  in  their  sex.  Among  those  of  ancient  times  who  made 
themselves  a  name,  in  this  special  study,  was  Hypatia.  Her  work  in  Math- 
ematics and  Astronomy  was  crowned  with  such  success,  that  she  was 
given  a  professorial  chair,  where  she  explained  the  works  of  Apollonius 
and  Diaphantus. 

Passing  over  the  dark  ages  and  the  beginning  of  modern  time,  we 
find  the  names  of  Marie  Kirch,  the  devoted  sisters  of  Manfredi,  and 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  more  recently  the  wonderful  Caroline  Herschell, 
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with  a  host  of  others  whose  names  are  less  well  known.  Upon  some  of 
these  women  fell  a  title  to  glory  which  might  have  made  the  fortune  of 
more  than  one  scientific  man. 

The  most  distinguished  of  all  woman-astronomers  of  America  is 
Maria  Mitchell,  whose  work  has  not  been  inferior  to  that  of  her  illustrious 
predecessors.  Prof.  Mitchell  is  of  Quaker  parentage,  a  native  of  the  Is. 
of  Nantucket,  and  was  born  August  i,  1818.  She  says  of  herself,  "  I  was 
born  of  only  ordinary  capacity  but  of  extraordinary  persistency."  Miss 
Mitchell's  education,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  was  of  the  best  and  most 
suitable  kind.  Her  father  was  a  school  master,  and  Maria  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted him  in  teaching  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Her  school  education  was 
supplemented  by  the  culture  received  in  a  refined  home.  Her  attention 
was  directed  to  scientific  studies  by  her  early  training,  with  which  her 
tastes  fully  accorded. 

Mr.  Mitchell  taught  his  daughter  how  to  use  the  telescope,  and  she 
made  observations  independently.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Miss  Mitchell 
became  librarian  of  the  Nantucket  Library,  where  she  had  opportunities 
for  extensive  reading  and  leisure  to  pursue  her  scientific  studies. 

Miss  Mitchell's  first  discovery — that  of  a  comet — was  made  October 
1,  1847,  and  for  this  she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. This  was  the  first  discovery  of  a  comet  by  a  woman  since  Caroline 
Herschell  had  announced  the  last  of  her  eight,  fifty-two  years  before. 

The  position  as  librarian  was  still  retained,  Miss  Mitchell  continuing 
her  work  in  a  quiet  way,  making  many  mathematical  calculations  for  the 
Coast  Survey  and  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

In  1857  Miss  Mitchell  went  abroad  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
distinction  by  leading  astronomers.  On  her  return  home  she  found  that 
her  friends  had  fitted  up  an  observatory  for  her,  and  she  continued  her 
labors  here,  until  in  1865  she  became  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Vas- 
sar  College. 

Prof.  Mitchell  has  proved  herself  an  exceptional  teacher,  and  it  must 
have  been  with  the  deepest  regret  that  Vassar  College  this  year  accepted  of 
her  resignation  of  this  responsible  position,  which  she  has  so  admirably 
filled  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Beside  her  constant  and  successful  labors  in  teaching,  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Mitchell  for  several  important  essays  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Prof.  Mitchell  has  always  been  noted  for  her  liberal  and  enlightened 
opinions  upon  religious  and  social  affairs  and  has  taken  deep  interest  in 
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the  advancement  of  women.  She  is  the  discoverer  of  eight  comets,  and 
has  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  examination  cf  nebulae. 

Prof  Mitchell  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  three  different  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Truly,  Maria  Mitchell  has  shown  that  when  one  will,  one  can,  for  en- 
ergy is  prime  minister  to  talent. 

Honor,  then,  to  the  woman  who  has  pleaded  more  emphatically  than 
the  strongest  speeches  of  philanthropists  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  her  sex. 

Jennie  B.  Clark. 


HOW  AN  ALUMNA  MAY  AID  HER  ALMA  MATER. 

How  an  alumna  may  aid  her  Alma  Mater  is  a  plain,  practical  question, 
and  should  have  a  plain,  practical  answer. 

We  may  safely  say  every  alumna  loves  her  Alma  Mater  and  has 
her  interest  at  heart,  and  would  gladly  aid  her  that  she  may  be  highly 
thought  of  and  very  prosperous.  How  many  of  the  scholars  now  present 
at  our  Alma  Mater  can  we  say  have  come  through  our  influence  ? 

In  the  summer,  or  any  other  time,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  we  hear 
of  a  girl's  going  away  to  school,  we  should  suggest  our  College  and  speak 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favorably  impress  our  hearers,  and  in  this  way 
we  can  be  of  far  more  help  to  our  Alma  Mater  than  if  we  would  send  her 
presents,  although  they  are  needed  also. 

If  we  would  only  speak  out  about  our  College  and  say  how  we  love 
it,  and  tell  what  it  has  done  for  us,  we  would  have  a  greater  influence  and 
be  of  more  aid  than  the  Trustees,  and  do  far  more  than  all  the  advertise- 
ments you  can  put  in  the  papers.  Then,  too,  our  Alumnae  are  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  thus  our  Alma  Mater  should  be  very 
widely  known. 

There  are  many  colleges  heavily  endowed,  which,  for  a  student  de- 
siring a  special  course,  would  be  better  than  ours,  but  for  one  desiring  a 
good,  solid  education,  our  College  stands  among  the  first. 

Mary  L.  Baldwin. 
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YACHTING  MEMORIES. 

HOEVER  bears  burning  recollections  of  the 
heat  of  last  July  will  easily  recall  the  pleasura- 
ble feeling  with  which  I  found  myself,  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  on  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  express,  bound  for  that  city  of  his- 
tory and  culture — Boston.  There  I  expected 
to  meet  the  friends,  who  had  invited  me  to 
spend  some  weeks  on  their  yacht  sailing  along 
the  New  England  coast,  and  this  sketch  of 
my  yachting  days  will,  I  hope,  have  something 
of  interest  for  the  readers  of  the  Recorder. 
To  my  unsophisticated  mind  a  schooner  yacht  was  much  of  a  mystery, 
and  occasional  views  of  them  had  failed  to  reveal  where  and  how  a  num- 
ber of  people  could  live  comfortably  upon  such  a  craft.  Mr.  H.,  the  owner 
of  the  yacht,  smiled  at  the  expression  of  my  doubts,  which  were  soon  laid 
to  rest  when  I  beheld  the  capacity  of  the  "  Belle." 

The  yacht  had  been  undergoing  some  repairs  in  East  Boston  Harbor, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  her,  with  all  the  interesting 
but  not  picturesque  surroundings.  Ferry  boats,  stations,  grain  elevators, 
steamer  docks,  where  the  heavily  freighted  Cunarders  swing  into  place, 
ship-building  docks,  swimming  schools,  closely  line  the  shore,  and  the 
water  is  a  constant,  lively  stream  of  boats  of  all  sizes,  kinds  and  nations, 
tugging,  steaming,  sailing  hither  and  thither  with  the  intentness  of  the  little 
brook,  murmuring — 

"Yes,  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. ' ' 

Dinner  was  announced  shortly  after  we  boarded  the  boat ;  and  very 
pretty  and  cozy  the  cabin  looked  in  the  bright  lamp  light,  with  its  beautiful- 
ly laid  table,  plush  and  silk  hangings,  Turkey  rugs  and  luxurious  cushions. 
Certainly  the  yachtsman  has  brought  the  art  of  living  upon  the  water  to 
great  perfection.  On  deck  the  cool  salt  breeze  suggests  wraps,  and  as  "  dark- 
ness falls  from  the  wing  of  night,"  not  one  by  one,  but  hundred  by  hundred, 
the  lights  appear  in  every  direction,  until  the  night  is  one  glorious  illumi- 
nation of  an  earthly  firmament,  with  shooting  stars  darting  restlessly  back 
and  forth  upon  the  dusky  waters.  Not  even  the  rolling  of  our  boat,  caused 
by  the  frequent  passage  of  heavy  ferry  boats,  the  loud  clanking  of  chains 
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or  the  shrill  whistles,  could  keep  my  weary  eye-lids  from  closing,  and  soon 
I  was  sleeping  soundly,  regardless  of  my  novel  surroundings. 

East  Boston  Harbor  is  scarcely  the  place  where  one  cares  to  linger,  so 
the  following  morning,  after  a  brief  shopping  trip  and  a  glimpse  at  Munck- 
acsy's  beautiful  picture,  "Christ  before  Pilate,"  we  set  sail  for  South  Boston, 
lessening  but  not  leaving  the  scenes  of  toil  and  traffic  along  the  way. 
Suddenly  we  were  surrounded  by  a  white  fog,  so  dense  that  the  feeling  of 
isolation  would  have  been  painful,  had  not  the  unmusical  fog  horn  pro- 
claimed the  nearness  of  neighbors.  In  consequence  of  this  early  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  a  dead  calm  in  a  fog,  it  was  much  after  the  antici- 
pated time  before  we  anchored  a  short  distance  from  the  South  Boston 
Club  House. 

For  a  week  or  two  Mr.  H.'s  business  would  detain  him  in  Boston 
during  the  day,  so  Mrs.  H.,  "the  little  Commodore"  and  I  had  un- 
disputed sway,  except  when  good  sailing  master  Godfrey  was  contrary 
minded.  What  wonder  that  sailors  who  have  so  long  lived  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  tide,  and  on  terms  of  such  intimacy  with  the  weather  signs, 
should  look  with  pitying  contempt  upon  ignorant  landsmen.  Mrs.  H.  had 
not  spent  a  previous  month  upon  the  water  in  vain,  and  her  familiarity  with 
all  things  nautical  filled  me  with  awe,  while  her  six-year-old  son,  called 
"the  little  Commodore,"  was  already  such  a  knowing  yachtman  that  I  was 
almost  roused  to  the  effort  of  emulation. 

My  appetite  had  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  I  already  be- 
gan to  doubt  my  memories  of  recent  heat  and  exhaustion.  When  we 
sailed  out  from  the  harbor  the  next  afternoon — a  perfect  dome  of  blue 
overhead,  and  the  bright  sun  making  the  water  a  sparkling  sea  of  gems, 
which  dashed  in  glittering  spray  from  the  bowsprit,  the  wind  was  fresh 
and  fair,  and  the  tide  with  us.  What  more  could  be  wanting  to  overflow 
the  yachtman's  cup  of  happiness.  But-  scarcely  had  we  passed  Boston 
light  when  a  wonderful  change  in  the  wind  took  place — suggestive  of 
enigmatical  reports  of  "  variable  winds  shifting  from  northeasterly  to 
southwesterly,  &c," — a  daily  puzzle  in  the  breakfast  newspaper — and  a 
heavy  sea  of  long  rolling  swells  made  a  recumbent  position  the  only  com- 
fortable and  discreet  one.  Our  destination  was  Marblehead,  which  we 
had  hoped  to  reach  by  six  o'clock,  but  shortly  before  that  hour  we  were 
only  passing  the  "harbor  and  headlands  of  Lynn."  Then  on  past  more 
rocky  cliffs  which  form,  almost  uninterruptedly,  the  grand  and  impressive 
sea  front  of  Massachusetts.     Still,  there  is  infinite  variety  along  this  pic- 
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turesque  coast,  and  the  artistic  cottages  proudly  enthroned  upon  a  mas- 
sive rock  which  slopes,  sometimes  abruptly,  sometimes  gradually,  to  the 
dashing  waves  below,  almost  always  possesses  within  easy  reach,  a  sandy 
beach  for  bathing,  where,  too,  the  small  boat  is  moored.  No  city  so  rich  as 
Boston  in  accessible  summer  resorts,  and  for  ten  cents  the  impecunious 
Bostonian  can  spend  a  day  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  seaside  pleasures. 
Excursion  houses  are  near  the  city,  but  the  farther  north  one  goes,  the 
more  beautiful  the  surroundings,  and  the  less  liable  one  becomes  to  en- 
counter the  excursion  element,  which  has  so  largely  taken  possession 
of  the  Jersey  coast. 

But  the  lengthening  shadows  were  lost  in  twilight  gray,  ere  the 
twinkling  light-house  on  Marblehead  Neck  guided  us  into  the  beautiful 
little  harbor,  but  dimly  suggestive  at  this  hour  of  how  its  beauty  would 
grow  with  every  hour  of  the  many  we  spent  there. 

Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  D.,  who  had  come  by  train  from  Boston,  were  awaiting 
us,  and  scarely  had  the  anchor  touched  bottom  before  they  were  on  deck 
very  glad  to  see  us  safely  arrived  at  last,  but  so  glad  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 
After  that  truly  appreciated  meal,  we  were  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  starry 
evening  upon  deck,  seeing  only  the  dimly  outlined  shore  flecked  here  and 
there  with  lights,  and  hearing  only  the  quiet  dip  of  an  occasional  oar,  or 
anon  the  deeper  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  upon  the  rock-bound  coast 
near  by.  Morning  broke,  and  the  energetic  swashing  on  the  decks,  pro- 
claimed that  sleep  was  at  an  end  for  the  day,  so  I  was  soon  on  deck  eager 
for  a  peep  at  that  "quaint  old  town"  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  But 
Marblehead  still  lay  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  not  until  some  time  later 
did  the  white  fleecy  cloud  with  which  I  had  now  become  quite  familiar, 
dissolve  in  the  warm  breath  of  the  sun.     Then — 

"Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, 
The  strange  old  fashioned,  silent  town, 
The  light  house, 
The  dismantled  fort, 
The  wooden  houses  quaint  and  hrown. ' ' 

A  quiet  restfulness  prevaded  the  whole  scene;  even  Tucker's  landing, 
the  favorite  lounging  place  of  the  fishermen,  as  well  as  the  popular  land- 
ing for  the  yacht  boats,  was  characterized  by  the  utmost  peacefulness,  no 
matter  what  the  number  of  dories  attached  to  its  time-worn  pier,  or  how 
many  yachtsmen  and  sailors  climbed  the  steep  old  stairway  at  the  top  of 
which  Mr.  Tucker  had  thoughtfully  and  hospitably  placed  a  bench  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  jack  knife  souvenirs  of  the  last  two  or  three  Marblehead 
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generations.  Once  on  the  way  to  the  town,  one  must  pause  and  wonder 
how  the  early  inhabitant  ever  had  the  courage  to  imitate  so  literally  the 
scriptural  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock,  for,  verily,  many  of 
these  houses  have  cellars  quarried  into  the  stone,  so  that  wind  and  storm 
blow  over  them  in  vain.  The  width  of  the  streets,  near  the  wharf,  barely 
allows  passage  way  for  vehicles,  and  the  pedestrian  in  the  event  of  this 
meeting,  is  fain  to  take  refuge  on  the  diminutive  stony  gardens  from 
which,  strange  to  say,  spring  the  most  luxuriant  and  variegated  nastur- 
tiums, hollyhocks,  asters  and  other  bright  hued  flowers. 

In  Marblehead  one  is  always  going  up,  for  when  you  reach  the  top, 
the  town  is  at  an  end,  though  a  stranger  may  turn  corner  after  corner — 
and  marvelously  picturesque  the  corners  are — and  then  wonder  to  find 
himself  still  looking  at  old  St.  Michael's  Church,  bearing  its  still  legible 
date,  17 14.  I  remember  how  incongruous  it  appeared  to  me,  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  gay  T  carts  and  phaetons,  with  their  fashionably  dressed  occu- 
pants, whirling  through  these  streets  which  seemed  to  tell  only  of  the  past. 
But  the  past  and  present  live  wondrously  near  together,  as  I  realized  in  a 
short  drive  along  Riverhead  Beach,  a  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the 
neck  with  the  mainland.  No  more  charming  spot  for  a  summer  rest  can 
be  found  than  in  one  of  these  delightful  cottages,  where  nightly  the 
occupants  are  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  moaning  and  clashing  of  the  waves. 
Here  and  there  some  smooth  green  lawn  is  the  scene  of  a  gay  tennis  party, 
and  the  grim  old  rocks  are  enlivened  by  many  a  brilliant  hued  parasol, 
while  merry  children  with  their  white  capped  nurses  find  the  best  of  play 
grounds  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  some  sheltered  cove. 

The  Eastern  Yacht  Club  has  its  handsome  club  house  on  the  harbor 
side  of  the  neck,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  harbor  a  general  head- 
quarters for  all  boats  of  the  Eastern  Club,  as  well  as  a  favorite  harbor  for 
the  boats  of  all  yacht  clubs. 

J  should  like  to  go  on  writing  of  Marblehead  indefinitely — of  our 
walks  around  the  old  Revolutionary  Fort,  with  its  magnificent  view  of 
land  and  sea,  now  used  as  a  promenade  for  the  peaceable  towns-people,  and 
of  our  evening  strolls  upon  the  rocks  when  the  silver  moonbeams  turned 
into  glittering  diamonds  the  rolling  billows,  as  they  broke  on  the  cold  gray 
stones  of  the  sea.  Then,  too,  the  races  of  the  fascinating  little  canoes, 
which  always  made  me  think  of  the  lines — 

' '  A  winged  boat, 
A  bird  afloat ! " 
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But  now  came  a  regretful  good-by  to  Marblehead,  in  order  to  start 
on  our  projected  cruise  around  Cape  Cod,  and  into  Long  Island  Sound' 
It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  afternoon  when  we  set  sail,  and  the  fresh,  strong 
wind  produced,  before  long,  quite  a  squall,  which,  as  long  as  one  could 
recline  in  a  steamer  chair  with  an  abundance  of  rugs,  was  really  endurable. 
But  going  down  to  dinner  was  decidedly  another  thing,  and  I  eagerly  and 
gratefully  accepted  the  suggestion  of  my  kind  hostess  to  dine  on  deck. 

The  water  grew  rougher  and  the  wind  stronger.  The  moon  and  stars 
shone  white  and  still  in  contrast  to  the  colored  shore  lights,  while  strains  of 
distant  music  told  of  gay  throngs  at  Nantasket  Beach.  Still  the  Belle 
sped  onward,  always  tacking,  but  valiantly  fighting  her  way.  The  captain, 
ever  watchful  at  the  wheel,  and  every  few  moments  hoarsely  shouting  his 
orders  to  the  sailors  as  they  fearlessly  climbed  from  one  dizzy  height  to 
another. 


Stormier  still  was  the  following  day,  and,  as  at  the  regular  hours 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  were  served  us  on  deck  by  indispensable 
Julia  and  faithful  John,  I  marveled  greatly  at  their  skill  in  executing  culin- 
ary duties  under  such  tempestuous  circumstances. 

Our  second  night  out  was  not  fated  to  be  a  happy  one,  for  very  early 
in  the  evening  a  dense  fog  set  in,  which,  with  the  strong  head  winds,  lent 
an   exciting  feature  too  dangerous  to  be  entirely  pleasant.     Then  sue- 
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ceeded  hours  in  which  fog  horns  alternated  with  the  tolling  of  the  bell  on 
the  forecastle,  at  intervals  varied  by  the  moaning  wail  of  the  singing  buoy, 
that  sound  which  always  made  me  think  of  souls  in  distress,  or  by  the 
more  cheerful  cry  of  the  bell  buoy.  Not  a  light  was  visible  through  the 
thick,  dense  atmosphere,  but  the  sailors  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  the 
ship's  lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  and  the  captain  scarcely  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  compass,  upon  which  so  much  depended.  Only  the  answering 
fog-horns  and  whistles  told  us  how  near  we  were  to  others.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloom,  was  the  thought  that — "  God's  greatness  flows  around 
our  incompleteness,  round  our  restlessness,  His  rest." 

With  the  first  faint  lifting  of  the  curtain  I  left  the  watchers  on  deck, 
and,  without  undressing,  was  soon  sleeping  soundly.  About  half  past  five 
my  dreamless  slumbers  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  wild  tossing  of  the 
boat ;  and,  not  proof  against  this  violent  urging,  after  the  very  slenderest 
of  toilets,  made  my  faltering  way,  with  some  assistance,  to  the  deck,  where 
I  found  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gale,  bearing  us  through  Nantucket 
Sound  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour. 

The  sun  shone  gloriously,  as  though  to  make  up  for  the  dull  dreariness 
of  the  past  night,  and  every  now  and  then  a  wave  would  break  over  the 
deck  with  such  bright  joyousness,  and  evident  delight  in  the  glad  sunshine, 
that  even  the  fa6f  that  breakfast,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  an  im- 
possibility, failed  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  our  welcome  to  this  beautiful  day. 
Cottage  City,  that  some  one  calls  "  the  pasteboard  city  by  the  sea,"  soon 
beamed  down  upon  us  from  the  top  of  its  steep  sandy  cliffs,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  gratefully  resting  in  the  pretty  harbor  of  Vineyard  Haven. 

Breakfast  over,  we  laid  aside  our  flannel  yachting  gowns  for  some- 
thing more  conventional,  if  less  comfortable,  and  set  out  for  the  shore  to 
inspect  the  ancient  little  town  of  Vineyard  Haven. 

Certainly  the  old  gentleman  was  wonderfully  partial  to  Martha,  when 
he  bestowed  upon  her  this  fair  vineyard,  and  cut  off  poor  Nancy  with  the 
dreary  Island  of  Nan-tucket.  The  primitiveness  of  the  town  remains  un- 
touched by  its  proximity  to  that  excessively  modern  summer  resort  to 
which  we  soon  found  our  way  in  an  easy- running  beach  wagon. 

Why  any  one  should  choose  Cottage  City  for  a  summer  residence,  is 
beyond  me  to  conjecture.  Nature  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  glorious 
views,  excellent  drainage  and  fine  boating  and  fishing  opportunities,  while 
man  alone  is  reponsible  for  the  unattractive  features.  The  houses  are 
huddled  together  as  though  in  a  densely  populated  city,  and  characterized 
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by  the  most  tiresome  monotony,  not  more  than  two  styles  of  the  ugly 
architecture  being  found  throughout  the  entire  town. 

As  we  returned,  the  first  of  the  racing  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners 
began  to  appear  in  the  harbor,  and  foremost  of  all  sailed  the  birdlike  Vol- 
unteer, on  which  already  hung  the  fondest  hopes  of  American  yachtsmen. 
Snow  white  from  her  topsail  to  the  water  line,  with  every  possible  curve 
and  line  of  beauty  of  which  that  master  of  sailing  art,  Mr.  Burgett,  could 
conceive,  what  wonder  that  the  students  of  the  Boston  School  of  Tech- 
nology gathered  'round  her  with  their  enthusiastic  rah !  rah !  rah !  Volun- 
teer. 

The  Puritan,  the  Mayflower  with  her  diminished  fame,  and  other 
sloops  followed.  Then  came  the  handsome  Sechem,  another  Burgett 
yacht,  as  usual  leading  the  schooners;  and  finally  the  magnificent  flag 
ship  Electra,  the  largest  and  finest  steam  yacht  in  the  New  York  Club, 
made  her  way  to  a  commanding  position,  whence  all  orders  were  issued  to 
the  fleet  by  means  of  the  signal  code,  or  by  messengers  sent  hither  and 
thither  in  the  rapid  little  naptha  boats.  At  evening  the  three  hundred 
(300)  vessels  presented  a  most  interesting  sight,  when  the  Electra  fired  the 
sunset  gun,  and  on  the  instant  every  flag  was  lowered  and  the  white  night 
pennant  floated  alone  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast.  As  the  georgeous 
afterglow  faded  slowly  beyond  the  distant  hills,  a  brilliant  illumination  sud- 
denly appeared  upon  many  vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  Electra  especially 
bursting  forth  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  bow  to  stern. 

The  Sabbath  morning  sun  shown  brightly  upon  the  fair  marine  view, 
and  a  quiet  repose,  utterly  impossible  to  find  among  an  equal  number  of 
people  on  land,  breathed  a  peaceful  influence  about  us.  At  ten  o'clock, 
on  a  given  signal  from  the  Electra,  every  yacht  assumed  her  holiday  at- 
tire, composed  of  variously  colored  pennants,  and  long  floating  streamers, 
run  up  and  across  the  halyards  in  every  fantastic  shape,  giving  a  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  effe6t,  impossible  to  describe.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  famous  fleet,  thousands  of  people  poured  in  from  Boston,  New  Bed- 
ford and  other  places  not  far  distant,  so  that  every  cat- boat  and  dory  that 
could  be  obtained  was  in  requisition  by  those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  near 
view  of  the  yachts.  Still,  there  was  no  rowdyism,  and  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, we  went  ashore  and  walked  over  the  reddish  brown  hills  and  along 
the  high  cliffs,  the  summer  air  was  full  of  Sabbath  calm.  Later,  as  we 
floated  over  the  roseate  waters  to  the  Belle,  the  "sun  was  just  setting  in 
the  last  radiance  of  the  finished  day." 
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When  we  looked  abroad  the  next  morning  the  harbor  was  already 
half  deserted,  and  the  Volunteer,  which  lay  alongside  of  us,  was  in  a  lively 
state  of  activity,  with  her  fifteen  or  sixteen  sailors  pulling,  hauling,  singing 
and  shouting,  doubtless  anticipating  another  victory  in  the  race  to  Marble- 
head. 

The  wind  which  promised  fair,  as  an  hour  or  two  later  we  got  under- 
way for  Newport,  deserted  us  in  our  hour  of  need,  and  after  cruelly  co- 
queting  with  us  in  our  attempted  passage  through  Wood's  Hole,  finally 
left  us  entirely  to  spend  the  day, 

"A  floating,  a  floating 
Across  the  sleeping  sea. ' ' 

We  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail,  until  the  sail- 
ors kindly  interposed  a  temporary  awning  between  us  and  the  rather  too 
affectionate  solar  rays,  and  under  this  friendly  shelter  we  read,  chatted, 
napped,  or  listened  to  the  captain's  descriptions  and  stories  of  the  various 
points  along  the  coast.  Only  the  men  on  duty  were  quite  sure  of  the  hour 
we  anchored  in  Newport  Harbor.  Certainly  I  was  not.  Here  we  ling- 
ered a  day  or  two,  laying  in  provisions,  and  driving  around  this  most  fa- 
mous, and  perhaps  most  beautiful  of  American  summer  resorts.  But  its 
beauty  is  largely  of  the  kind  that  money  can  buy — not  beauty  unadorned 
— though  the  combination  has  resulted  in  unequalled  perfection. 

The  fort  and  officer's  quarters  on  one  side,  present  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  forlorn  wharves  and  steamer  docks  which  surround  much  of  the 
harbor,  and  a  small  appropriation  from  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which 
has  just  passed  Congress,  would  not  come  amiss  here. 

There  was  no  lack  of  wind  when  we  set  out  for  Block  Island  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  passing  at  the  entrance  the  mammoth  steam  yacht  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  looking  like  some  great  war  vessel  in  its  huge 
grimness  and  blackness. 

The  sailing  was  quite  lively  enough  to  make  lunch  on  deck  a  com- 
fort, if  not  a  necessity,  and  it  was  a  long  time  after  we  had  sighted  the  is- 
land, through  the  intensely  clear  atmosphere,  before  we  anchored  in 
smooth  water  near  the  steamboat  pier.  The  landing  facilities  are  far 
from  good,  and  on  going  ashore  to  find  what  Pittsburghers  were  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Ocean  House,  we  were  obliged  to  clamber  over  a  rare  variety 
of  odoriferous  fishing  boats  just  returned  with  their  cargoes.  Some  familiar 
faces,  with  news  of  home,  was  a  pleasant  incident,  for  we  had  received 
no  mail  since  leaving  Marblehead, 
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An  early  bath  before  breakfast  the  next  morning  was  wonderfully  re- 
freshing, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  extreme  saltiness  of  the  water  made 
swimming  less  of  an  impossibility  than  usual.  Our  method  of  swimming 
was  to  have  a  rope  tied  under  the  arms,  and  held  by  some  trustworthy 
person  on  deck.  Then  descending  the  companion  way,  over  the  ship's 
side,  we  could  float  or  swim  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  there  was 
something  besides  our  own  efforts  to  depend  upon.  It  was  only  timid 
women,  however,  who  observed  these  precautions.  The  more  amphibious 
men  dived  from  the  deck  rail  with  a  beautiful  disregard  of  all  attachments. 
Shelter  Island,  sometimes  called  "  The  Yachtsman's  Paradise,"  was  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  Belle's  bow  was  pointed,  as  the  last  echo  of  our  de- 
parting gun  died  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  the  captain,  who  had  de- 
termined that  the  opportunity  for  sword  fishing  must  not  be  neglected  in 
this  famous  fishing  ground,  was  soon  perilously  seated  upon  the  jib-boom, 
armed  with  his  spear,  and  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing  as  the 
Belle  made  desperate  plunges  through  the  heavy  sea.  My  memory  as  to 
the  result  of  the  sword  fishing  is  not  vivid,  but  I  was  mildly  conscious  of 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  as  I  lay  comfortably  upon  a  pile  of  deck  cushions, 
seeing  only  the  uncertain  and  wavering  line  where  sea  and  sky  blend, 
when  I  heard  Mr.  H.  tell  the  captain  it  was  useless  to  attempt  Paradise  in 
such  a  sea. 

So,  altering  our  course,  about  five  o'clock  we  rounded  the  picturesque 
light-house  point  of  New  London,  and  sailed  up  the  beautiful  Thames 
river,  which  affords  such  fine  harborage  for  New  London,  anchoring  off 
the  Pequot  House  among  a  number  of  yachts,  which,  like  ourselves,  were 
just  in  time  to  take  in  sail  before  the  storm  burst. 

Dinner  was  over  before  the  storm,  and  almost  as  weary  as  the  crew 
with  the  day's  rough  sailing,  we  bade  each  other  an  early  good-night, 
hoping  for  bright  skies  on  the  morrow  to  see  more  clearly  the  green  lawns 
terminating  at  the  water's  edge,  broken  here  and  there  by  vine-covered 
grottos,  or  rocky  projections,  that  even  the  rainy  mist  had  failed  to  hide. 
The  reputation  for  exclusiveness  which  has  always  belonged  to  the  Pequot 
House  and  the  elegant  cottages  in  its  neighborhood,  is  certainly  deserved, 
for  on  investigation  we  found  that  every  rock,  rustic  seat,  or  diminutive 
bathing  beach,  was  private  property.  Yachtsmen,  however,  have  superior 
advantages  in  these  cases,  and,  advancing  from  the  water  side,  generally 
bathe  where  they  please. 

The  Pequot  is  a  charming  hotel,  if  one's  wardrobe  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.     Roughing   it   is   as   utterly  unknown   to  the  daintily  dressed 
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maiden  and  spotlessly  white-flanneled  youth,  as  to  the  wealthy  cottagers 
of  Newport. 

A  drive,  of  possibly  two  miles,  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  New  London, 
and,  as  usual,  a  stop — a  most  important,  if  not  prolonged  one — is  made  at 
a  shop  bearing  the  sign,  "  Yacht  Supplies  ";  after  which  the  brief  but 
familiar  word,  "  Huyler  "  catches  and  claims  our  interested  attention,  until 
recalled  by  the  friendly  remarks  and  information  of  our  very  youthful 
jehu,  to  a  realization  of  our  sight-seeing  obligations. 

Perhaps  the  "  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow  "  promised  by  the 
fiery  track  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  myriad  stars  which  soon  shone 
gloriously  forth,  while  soft  strains  of  music  floated  over  the  water  from  the 
Pequot,  had  something  to  do  with  making  our  farewell  to  New  London  a 
lingering  one,  as  we  slowly  sailed  eastward  the  following  morn,  with  a 
light  and  fair  wind  at  tne  start,  dying  out  in  the  narrow  strait. 
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Lazily  we  drifted  by  Fisher's  Island,  within  hailing  distance  of  Watch 
Hill,  and  in  close  sight  of  Stonington,  with  just  enough  of  the  gentle 
zephyr  to  bring  into  veritable  realization  the  lines, 

' '  At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by 

A  cloud  upon  this  summer  sky. ' ' 

The  light-ship  greets  us  brightly  as  night  closes  in,  the  bell  buoy 
clangs  cheerily  out  on  the  stillness,  and  ere  long  we  are  gliding  carefully 
among  the  many  anchored  vessels  of  Newport  Harbor. 
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The  race  for  the  Providence  cup,  on  the  Monday  following,  is  the 
occasion  of  this  large  assembly,  and  by  noon  on  that  day  the  harbor  pre- 
sents a  gay  sight,  with  its  boats  of  every  description  and  its  shores  lined 
with  interested  spectators. 

About  three  o'clock,  standing  far  forward,  and  with  the  aid  of  strong 
marine  glasses,  I  could  discern  the  ever-victorious  Volunteer  riding 
majestically  in  advance  of  four  or  five  sloops — all  that  had  the  courage  to 
make  one  more  effort,  in  this  the  fourth  race,  to  redeem  themselves.  As 
the  beautiful  boat  sailed  into  port,  a  salvo  of  artillery  resounded  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  harbor,  as  a  fitting  greeting  ,from  excited 
yachtsmen,  to  the  future  champion  yacht  of  the  world.  Scarcely  had  the 
echoes  died  away  before  the  schooners,  led  by  the  Sechem,  occasioned 
another  outburst  of  explosive  applause,  speedily  answered  by  the  return 
salutes  of  the  distinguished  vessels. 

As  the  odor  of  gunpowder  was  gradually  wafted  away  by  the  fresh 
ocean  breeze,  and  an  occasional  strain  from  a  not  too  musical  banjo,  or 
mouth  organ,  mingled  with  the  faint  sound  of  voices  from  the  neigh- 
boring yachts,  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  this  was  my  last  evening 
upon  the  water,  and  that  these  familiar  sights  and  sounds  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

A  beautiful  morning,  an  early  breakfast,  a  waiting  boat,  into  which  my 
kind  hostess,  myself  and  baggage  descended,  a  hearty  good-bye  frcm  the 
assembled  crew,  a  last  look  at  the  Belle,  and  my  yachting  days  were  over 
for  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 


I. 

Written  in  English  Literature  Class,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College,   February 

20th,  1874.     Topic  furnished  by  Dr.  Black. 

Boil  Your  Beans. 

A  STORY  WITH   A  MORAL. 

When  Kome  sat  high  on  her  seven  hills, 

And  the  pope  ruled  over  the  king  ; 
When  the  good  folks  'fessed  up,  once  a  week, 

And  the  priest  knew  everything — 
Ere  man  had  renounced,  as  an  unjust  law, 

The  sequence  of  pain  and  sin, 
Two  jolly,  fat  monks  to  confessional  came, 

And  cheerfully  waddled  in. 
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And  shortly,  but  dolefully,  waddled  they  out, 

As  men  who  had  heard  bad  news  ; 
Alas  !  they  were  penanced  for  ten  long  days, 

To  waddle  with  beans  in  their  shoes. 
With  two  dozen  Rotenberg  beans  in  each  shoe, 

Were  the  words  of  the  stern  mandate, 
And  they  crawled  off,  in  search  of  the  hard-hearted  beans, 

The  thought  of  which  slackened  their  gait. 

If  you  please,  we'll  skip  over  the  ten  weary  days, 

Which  is  more  than  the  poor  monks  could  do — 
Not  watching  their  pain,  but  returning  in  time, 

To  see  how  they've  worried  it  through. 
And  we  find  that  while  A.  does  not  fatten  on  beans, 

Brother  B.  's  quaking  flesh  is  the  same, 
Perhaps  a  shade  rounder,  in  contrast  to  A., 

Grown  thin,  haggard,  wrinkled  and  lame. 

And  as  he  releases  the  poor,  punished  feet, 

Though  feeling  the  doubt  to  be  sin — 
Does  doubt,  if  in  figure,  and  letter  as  well, 

His  sole  has  found  profit  therein. 
In  wonder  he  gazes  at  monk  No.  2, 

Who  seems  to  have  broadened  each  day, 
And  who  quivers  with  ill-suppressed  mirth  as  he  says, 

"I  boiled  my  beans  first,  Brother  A." 

Now  you,  for  whose  feet  dainty  Wiltons  are  spread, 

You  who  know  naught  of  thorns,  nor  of  beans, 
May  exit — all  others  will  please  keep  their  seats, 

And  learn  what  my  story  means. 
There's  a  lesson  so  plain,  he  who  runneth  may  read, 

He  who  hobbles  and  limps,  learn  by  heart, 
For  my  shoe  filled  with  beans,  will  fit  many  a  foot, 

And  my  moral,  well  used,  heal  the  smart. 

Then  use  it,  ye  tired  penanced  mortals,  condemned 

By  old  Father  Adam  to  tread 
On  beans  of  affliction  and  anguish  and  toil 

With  feet,  that  so  often  have  bled, 
Although  you  can't  break  from  the  trials  of  life, 

One  thing  you  can  do  and  you  may  ; 
Just  boil  them  down  well,  in  the  pot  of  content, 

And  soften  with  patience,  each  day. 
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II. 

[Written  for  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  ] 

The  Book  of  Memory. 

I've  a  wonderful  volume,  from  Time's  tireless  pen  ; 

Engraved  and  emblazoned  with  emblem  and  scroll ; 
And  I  turn  to  its  treasures,  again  and  again, 

And  find  therein  rest  for  a  world-harrowed  soul. 
On  its  pages  are  told,  in  fair  letters  of  gold, 

Sweet  stories  of  childhood  and  innocent  youth  ; 
Of  time-tested  virtues,  that  never  grow  old  ; 

Of  bright  deeds  that  glint  'neath  the  touchstone  of  truth. 

I  read  of  spring  mornings,  and  fresh-budding  flowers, 

Of  verdure  and  sunshine  and  azure-hued  skies  ; 
Of  long  summer  twilights  and  soft-falling  showers  ; 

Of  wee  feathered  songsters  and  gay  butterflies. 
And  in  letters  that  shine,  with  a  light  half  divine, 

I  read  of  fond  whispers  and  love-lighted  eyes  ; 
Of  footsteps  that  quicken  the  heart-beats  like  wine, 

Of  soft  baby  fingers  and  sweet  lullabies. 

I  list  to  these  echoes  of  songs  that  are  done  ; 

I  gloat  o'er  the  gems  from  the  wreck  of  the  years  ; 
But,  ah  ! — as  I  ponder  the  pages,  each  one 

I  see,  through  the  mist  of  my  fast-falling  tears. 
For  discords  alloy  the  sonnets  of  joy ; 

Between  the  lines,  written  in  letters  of  night, 
A  sequel  is  given,  whose  shadows  destroy 

The  bright  rays  that  streamed  from  the  visions  of  light. 

I  find  that  the  fairest  of  blossoms  must  fade, 

And  that,  suddenly,  out  from  a  sun-painted  west, 
The  storm-king  may  come,  and  in  wrath,  sweeping  by, 

Lay  low  the  great  oak,  where  the  bird  builds  her  nest. 
I  find  that  clear  eyes  may  grow  worldly  and  wise, 

That  lucre  may  barter  with  virtue  and  truth, 
While  faint  grow  the  footsteps  whose  music  we  prize, 

And  the  drift-wood  of  age  clogs  the  warm  blood  of  youth, 
That  faith  may  be  blasted  by  sorrow's  fierce  storms, 

That  love  may  prove  false,  and  that  idols  may  fall, 
And  sick  of  this  record  of  white,  coffined  forms, 

I  close  the  strange  volume  and  turn  from  it  all. 
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As  a  tale  that  is  told  is  the  black  and  the  gold, 
That  spells  out  my  past,  with  its  sorrow  and  need ; 

May  He  who  has  written  the  story  of  old, 
Add  for  me  a  finis  that  angels  may  read. 

III. 
A  Word  of  Faith. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  my  doubting  friend, 

That  when  this  time-bound  race  is  run, 
Death's  gloom  all  love  and  light  will  end, 

As  night  shuts  out  the  radiant  sun. 

Say  rather,  that  the  night  comes  on, 

Because  the  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
To  rise  and  shine  on  other  lands  ; 

So  does  the  spirit  take  its  flight. 

Can  death  destroy  the  yearning  soul 

That  never  has  been  satisfied  ? 
Does  man  die  like  the  brute,  that  craves 

No  good,  that  earth  cannot  provide  ? 

Oh,  no,  there's  hope  and  life  beyond, 

And  far  from  transient  earth  and  sky, 
There  is  an  everlasting  home, 

For  that  in  us,  which  cannot  die. 

And  there,  in  elements  divine, 

The  soul,  whose  growth  has  but  begun, 
Will  reach  full  stature,  blessed  by  Him, 

Who  never  leaves  His  work  undone. 

No  more  will  joy  be  bitter-sweet ; 

No  longer  loving  be  but  pain, 
When  from  the  Master  Workman's  hand, 

Life  full  and  perfect,  we  obtain. 

No  more  shall  we  be  moved  to  tears 

By  strains  of  music,  sad  and  sweet ; 
For  we  shall  find,  in  heavenly  scales, 

The  note  that  makes  the  chord  complete. 

Ella  H.  Pugh. 
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ON  THE  WRONGS  OF  HISTORICAL  PERSONAGES. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about  the  wrongs  of  various  classes. 
Authors,  shop  girls,  servants,  mistresses,  women  and  children  especially 
seem  to  labor  under  a  load  of  hardships  and  misunderstanding.  Our 
hearts  burn  within  us  when  we  think  of  so  many  innocents  ruthlessly  sac- 
rificed to  the  established  order  of  things — babies  never  allowed  to  hold 
that  lovely  shining  moon  in  their  hands,  though  they  should  cry  for  it 
night  after  night — "  lone,  lorn  women,"  deprived  of  the  ballot,  deprived  of 
almost  all  masculine  garments  and  privileges,  deprived  of  that  nameless, 
indefinable  charm  by  virtue  of  which  Eve  and  her  daughters  used  to  rule 
the  world  without  ever  stopping  to  discuss  Female  Suffrage  or  Women's 
Rights.  But  we  must  not  expend  all  our  sympathy  on  these  feeble  suffer- 
ers. For,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  lords  of  creation  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar trials,  and  loud  and  long  are  their  complaints  of  too  much  house- 
cleaning,  too  many  missionary  meetings,  a  thousand  and  one  miserable 
contrivances  to  distract  attention  from  themselves.  But  there  is  one  class 
that  never  complains,  one  set  of  victims  who  never  answer  back,  who 
bear  taunts  and  contumely  in  patient  silence,  and  make  no  effort  to  venti- 
late their  grievances.  Indeed,  so  silent  are  they,  so  patient,  so  slow  to 
resent  the  insults  heaped  upon  them,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
ully  realize  their  wrongs.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  rouse  any  slumbering 
resentment  I  speak  not  to  the  victims,  but  to  their  inquisitors,  when  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  many  injuries  inflicted  upon  historical  personages. 

Your  mind  immediately  takes  a  flying  leap  back  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  alights,  a  little  confused  and  out  of  breath,  beside  the  murder- 
ed Princes  in  the  Tower,  or  by  the  block  where  Lady  Jane  Grey's  dis- 
crowned head  is  severed  from  her  slender  neck.  But  I  do  not  mean  such 
injuries  as  these,  nor  even  the  slanders  and  misconstructions  which  every- 
one endures  while  in  this  life.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  vivisection — I 
speak  only  of  the  post  mortem  examinations  carried  on  by  historians,  nov- 
elists, and  even  plain,  ordinary  people  like  ourselves.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  must  have  some  examination  of  this  sort,  that  we  must 
have  history;  but  oh  that  it  might  be  history  enlightened,  purified,  free 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  prejudice!  Talk  as  you 
please  of  authen:ic  records  and  undoubted  authorities,  of  State  Papers 
and  Harleian  M.S.S. — it  is  all  a  mere  "  welter  of  uncertainties."  Did  Cal- 
vin burn  Servetus  ?  Who  was  the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ?  Was  Shake- 
speare a  man,  or  only  a  popular  superstition  ?     Questions  that  any  child 
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can  ask, — but  where  is  the  scholar  wise  enough  to  answer  them  ?  Con- 
fused and  distracted  by  various  reports,  swayed  now  to  this  side  and  now 
to  that,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  incredulous  Thackeray,  "  O 
venerable  daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  I  doubt  every  single  statement  you 
ever  made  since  your  ladyship  was  a  Muse !" 

Take,  for  example,  the  different  accounts  given  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  We  read  Miss  Strickland's  story  of  his  "  distracted  mar- 
riages," and  we  are  almost  ready  to  weep  over  so  many  innocent  young 
creatures  sacrificed  to  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  a  wicked  king.  But  leave 
the  amiable  Strickland  for  the  judicious  Froude,  and  your  mind  turns  a 
complete  somersault.  Anne  Boleyn's  beauty  and  Catherine  Howard's 
youth  only  serve  to  make  their  crimes  more  execrable,  while  Henry  ap- 
pears before  us  now  in  the  most  becoming  light.  His  virtues  stand  out 
in  bold  relief, — his  faults,  though  not  concealed,  are  carefully  "  grouped," 
so  as  to  appear  less  odious.  The  monster  is  metamorphosed  quite —  no 
longer  a  heartless  tyrant  before  whose  matrimonial  discipline  Bluebeard 
himself  hides  his  diminished  head,  but  a  most  Christian  King,  earnestly 
desirous  to  serve  his  country  and  his  God,  led  into  countless  religious  va- 
garies by  the  "waves  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,"  and  willing  to  endure 
any  amount  of  domestic  infelicity  pro  bo?w  publico. 

What  are  we  to  believe  ?  What  is  truth  ?  Why  does  one  historian 
tell  us  one  thing,  while  another,  equally  reliable,  assures  us  that  the  very 
opposite  is  true  ?  There  are  many  reasons  for  such  discrepancies.  We 
must  make  allowance  for  different  times,  different  authorities,  different  dis- 
positions, different  points  of  view.  The  trouble  is  that  very  few  historians 
can  make  themselves  a  transparent  medium,  through  which  the  clear  light 
of  truth  may  shine,  uncolored  by  any  prejudice,  unrefracled  by  any  wil- 
ful misrepresentation.  Almost  every  writer,  more  or  less,  consciously  makes 
himself  the  most  interesting  character  in  his  book.  Brown's  history  of 
George  the  Tenth  gives  us  as  good  an  idea  of  Brown's  creed,  his  philoso- 
phy, his  habits  of  thought,  as  it  does  of  George  the  Tenth's  mental  and 
moral  idiosyncrasies.  "  History,"  Brown  says  to  himself,  "  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  My  philosophy  is  the  only  true  one.  Therefore, 
the  teachings  of  my  philosophy  must  be  veritable  history."  And  so> 
planting  his  feet  firmly  on  this  syllogism,  he  proceeds  to  write  history,  not 
as  it  was,  but  as  it  s/iou/d  have  been.  He  is  not  content  to  tell  of  things 
as  they  occurred,  all  helter-skelter,  without  proportion  or  consisten- 
cy.     He  must  make  a  pleasing   narration  ;   he  must  illustrate  some  fav- 
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orite  theory  ;  he  must  have  his  character  clear  and  well-defined.  With 
what  Amiel  calls  "  a  confident  effrontery,"  he  transmutes  and  absorbs  his 
subject  into  his  own  substance.  He  becomes  the  tyrant  of  it — he  "beats  it 
brutally,  instead  of  trembling  before  it  lest  he  is  doing  it  a  wrong."  And 
the  result  ?  He  gives  us  an  interesting  book,  a  salable  book,  an  entirely 
new  and  original  idea  of  George  the  Tenth.  But  it  is  Brown's  George 
the  Tenth — not  (to  use  the  Autocrat's  phrase,)  George  the  Tenth  as  he  ap- 
pears to  himself,  or  George  the  Tenth  as  he  is  known  only  to  his  Maker. 

And  if  historians,  the  most  judicious,  the  most  unbiased  of  beings, 
make  such  grave  mistakes,  how  very  liable  to  error  we  ordinary  readers 
must  be  !  Like  children,  we  are  prone  to  classify  all  historical  characters 
as  either  "  good  "  or  "  bad,"  without  any  nice  discrimination  of  motives 
and  qualities.  Once  labelled  "  bad,"  no  amount  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances will  avail  to  wash  away  that  stain.  Every  acl,  every  speech,  every 
trait  of  character,  is  turned  and  twisted  to  fit  that  first  hypothesis.  This 
scheme — like  every  other — has  its  advantages.  It  is  clear,  simple,  well 
fitted  to  the  ordinary  intelligence.  It  disposes  of  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, and  leaves  us  with  the  whole  human  race  drawn  up  before  us  in 
two  great  multitudes, — on  this  side,  all  the  heroes,  martyrs,  saints, — on  the 
other,  all  the  cowards,  persecutors,  sinners  of  every  kind. 

But  what  right  have  we  to  hold  this  little  amateur  day  of  judgment  ? 
True,  men,  when  they  die,  leave  their  characters  behind  them — a  legacy 
sometimes  of  very  doubtful  good.  Death  is  the  critic's  opportunity,  and 
once  gone,  the  monarch  whose  nod  did  awe  the  world,  finds  "  none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence."  We  disecl  and  classify  and  describe  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  though  if  the  object  of  our  examination  should 
suddenly  come  to  life  again,  ten  chances  to  one  we  would  be  the  first  to 
grovel  at  his  feet.  Imagine  Beethoven  coming,  as  Schumann  pictures  him, 
into  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  his  admirers,  his  hair  tossed  back  from  his 
rugged  brow,  his  deep  eyes  flashing,  and  the  fierce  question  on  his  lips — 
"  Do  you,  too,  dare  to  love,  to  praise  me  ?"  Or  Shakespeare  appearing  to 
the  astonished  Donnelly — Shakespeare,  his  veritable  self,  let  us  hope,  and 
not  any  concealed  and  semi-decipherable  Bacon. 

Of  course,  we  must  criticise  and  discuss,  but  let  us  do  it  with  all  due 
respecL  Let  us  remember  that  even  historical  characters  were  individuals 
like  ourselves.  No  one  of  them  all  is  the  personification  of  any  one  vice 
or  virtue,  the  embodiment  of  any  one  principle.  Moses  was  much  more 
than  meek,  though   that  one  quality  will   be  forever  associated  with  his 
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name.  "  Bloody  Mary "  was  not  simply  an  incarnation  of  cruelty,  but 
naturally  affectionate,  sincere,  high-minded,  virtuous,  only  led  astray  by  her 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith  and — Philip.  As  for  William  the 
Good  and  William  the  Bad,  I  must  protest  against  the  manifest  injustice  of 
their  titles.  I  confess  that  the  history  of  Naples,  during  their  reigns,  is 
almost  a  blank  to  me,  but,  in  spite  of  that  appalling  ignorance,  I  still  make 
bold  to  insist  that  one  w  as  not  half  so  white,  the  other  not  half  so  black 
as  he  is  painted.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  William  the  Bad  never  felt  a 
throb  of  pity,  a  glow  of  charity,  an  impulse  to  help  and  cheer  his  fellow- 
men  ?  Or  that  William  the  Good  knew  nothing  of  the  fierce  ambitions 
and  the  thirst  for  revenge  that  were  so  common  in  those  by-gone  days? 
No,  I  will  maintain  against  any  and  every  opponent  (equally  ignorant), 
that  the  two  brothers  were  "  very  much  of  a  muchness  "  after  all. 

Let  us  be  just  to  these  shadowy  creatures  who  can  no  longer  defend 
themselves.  Let  us  judge  them  at  least  as  charitably  as  we  judge  our 
contemporaries.  If  heredity  and  environment  are  valid  excuses  for  mod- 
ern criminals,  why  not  for  Nero,  Robespierre,  Lucrezia  Borgia  ?  Let  us 
above  all  remember  that  anyone,  historical  or  otherwise,  has  the  defects  of 
his  qualities.  We  need  never  expect  to  find  the  force  and  fervor  of  a 
Knox  combined  with  the  suavity,  the  ease,  the  grace  of  a  Machiavelli. 
What  we  need  is  a  vivid  realization  of  the  personal  identity  of  the  actors 
in  the  great  drama.  We  must  believe  that  they  were  real  people  like 
ourselves, — not  empty  names,  not  mere  lay-figures,  not  so  many  types  of 
character. 

We  must  picture  them  to  ourselves  in  their  daily  life,  their  homes  and 
their  businesses ;  we  must  know  what  they  ate,  what  they  wore,  what 
amusements  they  had,  what  degree  of  comfort  and  luxury  they  enjoyed. 
Nothing  is  beneath  our  notice  in  this  respect.  Even  so  small  a  thing  as 
the  invention  of  pins  must  have  had  an  appreciable  effe6l,  at  least,  upon 
the  feminine  character.  Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and  temper,  in  ruffs 
and  farthingales,  when  these  convenient  little  instruments  took  the  place  of 
the  loops  and  ribbons,  and  clumsy  wooden  skewers  that  had  held  together 
the  costume  of  the  mediaeval  belle. 

If  we  would  know  any  historical  personage  well,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  his  environment,  the  manners,  customs,  philosophies  of  his  time. 
And  yet  all  this  outside  knowledge  will  avail  us  little  if  the  man  himself 
does  not  open  to  us  his  heart.  He  will  still  remain  a  "great  unknown," 
unless  he  has  left  letters,  journals,  notes  of  some  kind  which  express  his 
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own  inner  self.  This  is  no  new  idea  to  our  sophisticated  age.  Nowadays, 
as  soon  as  any  one  begins  to  notice  in  himself  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
greatness,  he  straightway  writes  himself  down — a  poet,  philosopher,  or 
sentimentalist.  Hence  the  floods  of  memoirs  autobiographies  and 
"journaux  intimes "  which  pour  from  the  press  year  after  year.  It  is  the 
protest  of  frail  humanity  against  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Our  hero — 
who  is  no  hero  to  his  valet,  or  to  any  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances — 
feels  convinced  that  future  generations  will  understand  him  as  his  contem- 
poraries, unfortunately,  fail  to  do.  He  carefully  notes  down  his  inmost 
feelings — the  gnawings  of  remorse,  the  bubblings  of  sentiment,  the  lofty 
thoughts  which  raise  him  far  above  mundane  affairs.  And  when  he  dies, 
his  private  journal  is  made  public,  and  multitudes  read  what,  during  his 
life-time,  was  hidden  from  his  very  nearest  friends.  Is  it  diseased  cur- 
iosity, or  only  a  sympathetic  interest  in  our  fellow-men,  that  makes  such 
books  as  these  so  widely  popular  ? 

But  there  is  one  great  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  of  them.  Too  often, 
almost  always,  indeed,  there  is  a  slight  suspicion  of  posing,  of  putting  the 
best  foot  foremost,  of  hanging  up  "rose-colored  curtains  for  the  docfor," 
so  that  the  soul,  even  in  dishabille,  shall  not  be  altogether  hideous-  and 
woe-begone.  There  is  only  one  of  all  the  journals  I  have  ever  read — 
Maurice  de  Guerin's  and  Amiel's  not  excepted — which  is  quite  free  from 
this  striving  after  effect..  Pepys  alone  has  left  us  a  perfectly  satisfactory, 
straightforward  account  of  his  tastes,  his  theories,  his  loves,  his  hates,  his 
whole  inner  and  outer  man.  There  is  no  room  for  misconstruction  or 
uncertainty.  From  the  time  when  he  obtained  his  clerkship  in  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  time  when  he  retired  to  his  "  noble  and  wonderfully  well- 
furnished  house"  at  Clapham,  we  know  all  about  him,  both  in  his  private 
and  official  capacity.  To  make  use  of  his  own  phrase,  "  it  is  pretty  to 
observe  "  his  traits  of  character,  his  industry,  his  vanity,  his  love  of  in- 
formation, his  fondness  for  music,  painting  and  play-acting,  his  affectionate 
disposition,  his  lively  interest  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow-men — all  plainly 
visible  through  the  limpid  stream  of  his  naive  and  charming  chronicle. 
Pepys  is  safe  and  unassailable.  His  own  alarming  frankness  destroys  all 
temptation  to  misrepresent  him.  He  is  one  of  the  few  historical  person- 
ages who  have  placed  themselves  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  slander, 
gossip  and  misunderstanding. 

But  how  few  there  are  who  have  reached  this  serene  and  happy 
height — how  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  still  "  weltering  in  the  vale 
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below,"  at  the  mercy  of  a  host  of  critics,  each  armed  with  the  breast-plate 
of  self-confidence  and  the  sword  of  a  keen  curiosity.  How  aggravating  it 
must  be  to  hear  themselves  discussed  and  criticized  by  strangers,  who 
know  nothing  of  them  except  by  hearsay — ephemeral  creatures  who  at 
best  have  lived  only  half  a  century  or  so  !  They  have  suffered  much  from 
histories  and  chronicles ;  how  much  more  from  historical  novels,  where 
modern  feelings  masquerade  in  mediaeval  dress,  and  the  unhappy  heroes 
and  heroines  are  supplied  with  sentiments,  very  admirable  in  themselves, 
no  doubt,  but  utterly  foreign  to  their  true  characters  !  Then,  coming  lower 
still,  how  cruelly  they  have  been  murdered  in  school-girl  compositions, 
how  travestied  in  private  theatricals !  Was  it  so  that  Elizabeth  wore  her 
stately  ruff?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  Mary  Stewart's  bonnet  ever  looked 
like  that  ?  Surely  to  be  so  parodied  must  be  one  of  the  sorest  of  post- 
humous trials  to  a  ghost  of  a  sensitive  disposition. 

Indeed,  it  hardly  pays  to  be  famous.  What  does  it  amount  to  after 
all  ?  A  little  power  and  pleasure,  a  big  monument,  a  place  in  history,  and, 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  a  load  of  misconstruction,  slander  and  abuse. 
To  win  the  love  and  comprehension  of  our  own  chosen  friends ;  to  do 
good  as  we  have  opportunity ;  to  make  life  a  little  easier  for  those  about 
us  ;  to  leave  a  tender  memory  in  a  few  fond  hearts — this  is,  I  think,  by  far 
the  happier  lot.  Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  that  we  are  not  kings  or  queens, 
statesmen  or  philosophers ;  that  we  are  neither  "  very,  very  good,"  nor  al- 
together "  horrid  ";  that  we  are  not  weighed  down  by  a  "  mission,"  nor 
buoyed  up  by  the  "  divine  afflatus  ";  that,  in  fact,  there  is  only  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  that  we  will  ever  be  known  beyond  our  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. Let  us  give  thanks  that  we  are  "  seated  in  the  mean  ";  let  us 
congratulate  ourselves  that,  however  ancient,  we  will  probably  never  be 
historical.  '80. 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  ETCHINGS. 

In  these  enlightened  days,  when  it  is  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  know, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  know,  something  of  Art,  and  many  profess  to  be 
connoisseurs  on  the  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  few  are  really  able 
to  intelligently  explain  the  difference  between  an  etching  and  a  steel  en- 
graving, or,  in  fact,  know  anything  about  the  process  by  which  either  is 
made. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  have  a  taste  for  this 
branch  of  art,  and  who  are  not  so  well  informed  as  we  might  be,  to  have 
some  practical  information  in  this  direction. 
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The  etching  has  so  rapidly  grown  in  favor  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  it  has  almost  taken  the  place  of,  and  pushed  into  the  back-ground 
for  the  time  being,  the  beautiful  and  long  popular  steel  engraving,  and  as 
the  processes  of  engraving  are  so  many  and  varied,  and  the  theme  such  a 
vast  one,  that  it  would  take  much  time  and  more  ability  and  knowledge 
than  I  possess  to  treat  of  them  at  large,  I  will  merely  give  a  few  reliable 
hints  and  facts  descriptive  of  the  methods  by  which  the  etching  is  pre- 
pared and  perfected,  which  may  be  of  some  help  to  us,  and  possibly  lead 
to  a  further  and  wider  study  of  the  subject. 

These  facts  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  little  pamphlet  on  en- 
gravings and  etchings,  written  by  C.  Klackner,  whose  explanations  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  that  they  can  be  easily  understood  by  all. 

I.  Etchings.  The  art  of  etching  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  en- 
graving as  its  results  are,  though  certain  of  the  methods  of  engraving  are 
employed.  Its  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  A  polished 
copper  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  of  varnish  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  upon  it  the  design  is  drawn,  line  for  line  as  it  is  intended  to 
appear  on  paper,  with  a  sharp  needle,  which  scratches  through  the  varnish 
to  the  plate  and  leaves  the  metal  bare.  It  is  exactly  like  making  a  pen 
drawing,  save  that  a  needle  is  employed  instead  of  a  pen.  When  the 
design  is  completed  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  flooded  with  aquafortis. 
This  attacks  the  spots  laid  bare  by  the  needle,  without  penetrating  where 
the  varnish  is  untouched,  and  bites  into  the  copper.  When  the  finer  lines 
are  deep  enough  the  acid  is  poured  off,  and  they  are  covered  or  stopped 
out  with  varnish.  The  acid  is  applied  again  and  again  in  this  way,  biting 
the  lines  to  the  depth  required,  the  heaviest  and  strongest  lines  naturally 
receiving  the  most  biting.  The  etcher's  eye  and  his  knowledge  are  his 
only  guides  in  this  process,  and  a  miscalculation  in  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  or  the  time  it  is  permitted  to  remain  on  the  plate,  often  ruins  a  fine 
work. 

After  being  bitten  in,  etchings  usually  receive  some  finish  with  the 
dry  point.  This  is  a  needle  which  is  used  to  scratch  supplementary  lines 
upon  the  plate,  strengthening  parts  which  are  not  bitten  deep  enough. 
Some  etchings  are  made  almost  entirely  with  the  dry  point,  like  those  of 
James  Tissot.  Their  effect  is  wonderfully  powerful  and  rich.  In  simple 
etching  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  line  in  the  plate,  but  in  dry  point  it 
comes  not  only  from  the  line  but  from  a  ridge  of  metal,  or  bur,  as  it  is 
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called,  which  is  plowed  up  by  the  needle,  and  which  catches  the  ink  and 
gives  a  softness  to  the  edge  of  the  line. 

The  bur  is  produced  in  all  engraving,  whether  on  steel  or  copper,  but 
in  line  engravings  it  is  scraped  and  burnished  away,  as  the  chief  beauty  of 
a  work  of  that  sort  is  its  clearness  of  line.  In  the  etching,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  a  general  richness  of  effect  is  desired,  it  is  often  of  powerful 
assistance  to  the  artist. 

II.  Printing  Etchings.  The  printing  of  etchings  is  a  fine  art, 
where  that  of  engraving  is  only  a  skilled  labor.  In  an  engraving  all  that 
is  required  is  a  clear  line,  so  that  the  engraver's  work  may  show  to  full 
advantage.  But  a  portion  of  the  effect  of  an  etching  comes  from  the  skill 
with  which  the  plate  is  manipulated. 

When  the  etcher  completes  his  plate  it  is  a  drawing  made  with  free 
lines,  each  of  which  will  hold  ink.  But  additional  effects  can  be  secured 
by  bearing  a  film  of  ink  over  portions  of  the  plate.  Delicate  shades  of 
sky  and  water,  and  rich  sweeps  of  shadow,  are  thus  produced.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  etchers  print  their  own  plates;  others  supervise  the 
printing.  Those  who  do  not,  furnish  proofs  with  the  effects  they  desire 
produced  upon  them,  which  the  printer  is  obliged  to  copy. 

The  ink  is  dabbed  on  the  plate  with  a  cloth  dabber.  Then  the  printer 
wipes  it,  first  with  a  tarletan,  and  afterward  with  a  fine  rag,  taking  off  all 
the  ink  where  high  lights  are  called  for,  and  leaving  a  thicker  or  thinner 
film  where  a  shade  is  required.  The  ink  itself  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  printing.  The  colors  employed  are  usually  brown  or  black,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  though  etchings  are  sometimes  printed  in  other 
tints. 

The  dry  color  is  carefully  ground  up  with  linseed  oil  of  double  strength, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  smooth  pulp.  In  the  case  of  faintly  bitten  plates,  a 
thinner  ink  is  used  to  bring  out  the  lines  than  is  necessary  in  stronger 
work.  Etched  plates  are  heated  like  engraved  ones  for  inking  and 
printing. 

The  etched  plate  is  printed  on  a  steel  plate  press,  being  passed  under 
the  roller  on  a  horizontal  table  or  slab.  It  is  covered  with  a  couple  of 
blankets,  one  of  felt  and  the  other  of  blanket  stuff,  the  felt  being  next  to 
the  paper,  as  its  fine  texture  furnishes  an  absolutely  smooth  surface  to 
pressure.  Etchings  require  careful  drying  after  printing,  for  the  deep  lines 
produced  by  the  acid  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  press  bring  the  ink 
out  upon  them  in  strong  ridges,  which  are  easily  smeared  until  the  ink  is 
set. 
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III.  Paper.  The  paper  used  in  printing  etchings,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  character  of  the  plate.  The  smooth  white  paper 
made  for  line  engravings  is  never  used,  however.  Whatman's  drawing 
paper  is  a  favorite.  Whatman's  vellum  paper  also  brings  out  rich  and 
heavy  work  with  splendid  effec~t,  its  exquisite  surface  giving  an  especial 
delicacy  to  the  finer  points  of  the  plate.  It  is  prepared  by  long  soaking 
in  water,  to  extract  the  size  from  it,  and  is  then  run  through  a  press  a 
number  of  times,  before  it  is  used,  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth  of  surface. 

Japanese  paper  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  produces  excellent  im- 
pressions. Its  high  reputation  is  due  to  a  certain  siikiness  of  texture  and 
surface,  which  is  produced  by  the  cocoons  of  the  silk- worm,  which  are 
largely  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Parchment  is  noted  for  the  strong  and  brilliant  impressions  that  it 
produces ;  vellum  is  a  stronger  material  than  parchment,  more  solid  and 
not  transparent ;  vellum  is  made  of  calf-skin,  while  parchment  is  the  finest 
of  sheep-skin,  carefully  cured,  shaved  down  and  freed  from  imperfections. 

Satin  proofs  are  a  magnificent  novelty  in  the  printing  of  etchings. 
Satin  possesses  a  delightful  smoothness  and  brilliancy  of  surface,  admirably 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  of  a  bright  plate. 
Where  figures  and  drapery  form  a  feature  it  is  unapproachable,  though, 
indeed,  satin  proofs  of  any  subject  rank  among  the  especially  valuable 
ones.  R.  F.  R. 

Pittsbitrgh. 

UNMARRIED! 

As  I  pen  that  word,  I  can  hear  it  in  imagination,  pronounced  in 
half-a-dozen  different  tones,  conveying  as  many  different  meanings.  It 
comes,  falling  on  the  ear  like  a  wail,  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  disap- 
pointment along,  with  as  great  a  weight  of  injured  vanity!  Then  it  is 
heard  as  an  exclamation  of  shocked  surprise,  perhaps  from  the  lips  of 
some  busy  young  matron  commenting  on  the  state  of  a  less  fortunate  old 
friend.  And  there  is  another  tone — its  meaning  more  subtle — containing 
a  ring  of  bravado,  a  note  of  assumed  indifference,  which,  to  the  keen  ear 
of  an  experienced  observer,  betray  a  deeper  bitterness  and  cynicism,  than 
the  open  wailing  complaint  of  the  first  voice.  And,  of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways to  be  heard,  in  imagination  and  out  of  it,  the  mellifluous  tones  of 
(pardon,  dear  Alumnae)  the  "giddy"  old  girl,  who  proclaims  her  "un- 
married" in  a  gleeful  tone  of  exultation,  as  who  should  say,  "No,  indeed, 
I  hav'n't  succumbed  yet!  The  siege  has  been  arduous,  and  the  wounded 
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and  slain  are  lying  around  the  ramparts  in  dire  confusion — but  here  am  I 
— banners  still  flying  and  citadel  strong  as  a  rock,  awaiting  a  fresh  attack. 
He  must  be  a  mighty  hero  who  conquers!"  And,  in  truth,  this  breezy 
and  very  transparent  attitude  is  less  objectionable  than  many  others. 
Every  one  sees  through  her  gay  little  deceit  of  "  wouldn't  if  I  could,"  and 
remains  firmly  rooted  in  the  (probably  improved)  conviction,  "  couldn't  if 
she  would !" 

After  all  these  false  notes,  it  is  refreshing,  even  in  imagination,  to  hear 
a  candid,  serious  utterance  of  this  much  abused  word  from  the  lips  oi 
some  true  woman,  younger  or  older,  whose  lot  it  describes,  and  who  pro- 
nounces it  freely  and  naturally  as  she  would  any  other  truth;  who  recog- 
nizes and  appreciates  the  possibilities,  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
her  state. 

Surely  the  time  is  long  past  when  unmarried  women  were  frowned  up- 
on and  made  the  objects  of  disapproval  in  the  family  circle  and  targets  for 
scorn  and  jest  outside.  "  Old  maids,"  with  all  the  peculiar  ideas  of  per- 
son and  character  which  invariably  attach  to  that  term,  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing obsolete,  [unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  clever  character-students  and 
sketchers]  but  fortunately  for  the  world.  There  is  generally  a  pretty  fair 
foundation  of  justice  in  a  public  verdict,  and,  doubtless,  the  world  wasn't 
any  more  unkind  to  these  old  time  maids  than  they  deserved.  The  great 
wonder  is,  that,  with  all  the  jibes  and  sneering  comments  of  a  cold  world 
directed  against  them,  together  with  their  own  general  uselessness,  they 
did  not  die  out  long  before  of  sheer  mortification.  But,  peace  to  their 
bones,  they  are  gone  and  from  their  ashes  rise,  Phoenix-like,  the  "new 
maids  "  of — shall  we  say — the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
world  is  advancing,  man  advances,  (opinions  to  the  contrary  not  admitted) 
and  surely  we  in  this  new  era  know  much  and  triumphantly  of  woman's 
progress — and  woman  means  woman,  married  or  single,  young  or  old — that 
gracious  term  embraces  one  grand  sisterhood,  wide  as  the  world,  high  as 
the  heavens,  strong  as  the  right ! 

"  Yes,"  remarks  some  pretty,  common  sense  spinster  (such  anomalies 
do  exist  now-a-days,)  "  that's  quite  an  airy  flight  for  a  fledgling,  to  be  sure, 
but  '  come  down,'  do  !  Abstractions  always  look  well  on  paper,  but  they 
don't  fit  into  the  grooves  and  niches  of  every  day  life.  The  heavens  are 
all  well  enough  in  their  place,  and  '  woman  '  is  undoubtedly  a  very  sub- 
lime, as  well  as  very  general  term ;  but  I,  like  a  good  many  of  my  sisters 
doubtless,  feel  quite  a  hearty  interest  in  the  earth,  considering  that  the  law 
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of  gravitation  keeps  me  most  of  the  time  pretty  near  its  surface,  and  I'm 
also  quite  ready  to  confess  that  my  interest  in  the  concerns  and  general 
welfare  of  one  woman  quite  overshadows  that  which  I  feel  in  behalf  of  the 
great  army  included  in  your  '  gracious  term — woman.'  " 

Thanks,  dear  spinster,  thanks,  your  reflections  are  quite  just,  and 
bring  me  directly  to  the  point  I've  been  trying  to  make.  Assuredly,  the 
main  question  is,  what  we,  as  individual  spinsters  (I  use  this  word  with  all 
due  respect,  and  "  without  malice,")  intend  to  do,  and  intend  not  to  do 
with  our  lives.  There  are  so  many  avenues  open  to  us,  in  these  days,  in 
all  departments  of  business  and  professional  life,  science,  literature  and  art, 
that  if  there  is  the  necessity  of  self-support,  or  the  wish  for  regular  employ- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  we  (as  Alumnae  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female 
College,)  should  not  carry  out  such  undertakings  as  successfully  as  the 
graduates  of  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Ann  Arbor,  of  whose  enterprise  and 
ability  we  hear  so  much.  We  have  no  occasion  to  repeat  Alexander's 
famous  wail  for  "  other  worlds  to  conquer,"  when  we  have  the  vast  fields 
of  law,  of  medicine,  science,  literature  and  art  within  our  reach,  with 
only  the  key  of  our  own  resolution  and  perseverance  necessary  to  unlock 
their  rich  treasure  houses  of  knowledge,  usefulness  and  fame. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  note  the  step  taken  by  one  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  (not  a  graduate,)  who  has 
been  studying  and  practicing  for  some  time  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  marked  success,  thus  preparing  herself  for  future 
usefulness,  and  making  her  life  a  fragrant  offering  of  noblest  service  to 
both  God  and  man. 

Yet,  we  all  know  that  it  is  often  those  of  us  who  have  neither  the 
necessity,  nor,  perhaps,  opportunity,  even  if  the  desire,  for  outside  (of  home) 
employments,  who  find  life,  as  the  years  go  by,  hanging  heaviest  on  our 
hands.  Hundreds  of  girls  there  are,  all  over  this  broad  country,  reared 
in  homes  of  comfort  and  ease,  ornaments  of  society,  blessings  in  their 
homes,  who,  as  season  after  season  passes,  leaving  them  still  unmarried, 
from  one  cause  or  another  (but,  in  justice  to  the  opposite  sex,  as  well  as  to 
our  own,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  is  seldom  from  lack  of  opportunity,)  be- 
gin to  feel  amazingly  like  the  poor,  little  girl,  who  one  sad  day  awoke  to 
find  "  her  doll  stuffed  with  sawdust !"  And,  it  is  just  at  this  point  in  her 
career,  that  a  girl  usualty  shows  her  true  character.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
sometimes  the  fault  of  false  training,  that  one  type  of  girl  feels  herself  in 
some  sort  disgraced,  as  she  sees  younger,  fresher  girls  entering  society, 
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and,  what  more  natural  ?  receiving  her  old-time  share  of  admiration  and 
attention,  and,  in  consequence,  feels  herself  more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage. 
I  understand  that  I  may  be  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  approaching 
this  subject,  but  I  go  armed  with  a  good  intention,  which  will,  perhaps, 
prove  a  safe-guard.  This  girl,  who  feels  a  certain  disgrace  in  her  position, 
is  the  one  who  usually  adopts  the  most  objectionable  course — that  of  en- 
deavoring, by  every  means,  to  appear  younger  than  she  really  is — and  by 
her  every  a6l  informing  the  world  that  she  does  not  propose  being  "left 
in  the  shade,"  and  that  she  does  propose  to  make  companions  and  friends 
of  the  debutants,  and  go  through  the  program  of  their  very  youthful  pleas- 
ures, season  after  season,  however  wearisome  and  uncongenial  she  may, 
privately,  confess  such  a  life  to  be.  There  are  but  two  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  course :  that  this  would-be  "  bud  "  possesses  inordinate 
vanity,  or  that  she  considers  marriage  the  end  and  aim  of  existence,  and 
thinks,  by  this  policy,  she  is  using  the  most  direct  means  to  the  desired 
end.  Truly,  she  deserves  pity  more  than  censure.  Is  not  any  being  piti- 
able, who  voluntarily  sinks  his  life  far  below  the  level  of  his  own  approved 
standards,  who  "  lies  idly  on  life's  flowery  strand,  unmindful  of  God's  oc- 
casions drifting  by?"     May  awakening  come  not  too  late ! 

Dear  spinsters,  what  have  we  to  regret  ?  A  devoted  wife's  duties,  a 
loving  mother's  pleasures  and  cares  are  not  the  only  forms  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  in  the  world,  good  and  sweet  as  both  may  be.  For  each 
of  us  there  is  something  just  as  sweet  and  noble,  lying  directly  before  us 
in  our  pathway ;  and  if  we  will  but  take  it  up  and  hold  it  faithfully  against 
strong,  generous,  ardent  hearts,  as  so  many  famous  and  good  maids  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  we  can  make  life  beautiful  and  helpful,  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  all  within  the  radius  of  our  influence.  It  is  not  re- 
quired that  we  should  accept  our  life-work  with  excessive  seriousness  and 
go  on  our  way  lugubriously.  Ah,  no !  "  Keep  the  buoyant  heart  of  youth," 
its  trustfulness  and  as  much  of  the  joy  and  fragrance  of  that  hey-day 
time  as  you  can,  to  tint  rosily  the  duller  colors  of  mature,  practical  life ; 
but  do  not  mourn  its  loss.  Youth  is  not  the  best  of  life.  A  keen  philoso- 
pher has  said,  "  it  has  more  positive  enjoyment  and  less  happiness  than 
any  period  of  life ;  and  another  great  writer  affirms,  as  his  experience,  that 
"  our  happiness  as  we  grow  older,  is  more  in  quantity  and  higher  in  de- 
gree, as  well  as  kind."  And  so,  is  it  not  a  happy  thing  that  we  can  leave 
all  youth's  limitations,  narrowness,  restlessness  and  disappointments  be- 
hind, carrying  with  us  only  its  best  possessions,  its  hopefulness,  purity  and 
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its  unbounded  faith  in  the  right  ?  And  if  we  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and 
are  still  "  maids,"  may  it  be  true  of  us,  as  it  was  of  the  elderly  maiden 
written  of  so  prettily  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  her's  can  never  be  that 
most  cheerless  of  fates  to  out-live  her  friends,  while  cheerfulness,  kindliness, 
cleverness  and  contentedness,  and  all  other  good-nesses,  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  making  of  them."  If  a  very  old  maid  could  thus  inspire  the 
pen  and  command  the  regard  of  "  the  foremost  gentleman  of  his  day," 
let  us  take  heart  and  defy  the  half  envious  criticisms  of  our  married  alum- 
nae sisters. 

And,  though  I  do  not  feel  that  this  wide  subject  has  been  done  full  jus- 
tice by  any  means,  time  and  space  are  shortening,  and  I  must  close  with  a 
few  verses  from  a  poem  by  a  gifted  spinster  poetess,  Susan  Coolidge, 
entitled,  "  My  Rights,"  the  sentiments  of  which  must  find  an  echo  in 
every  true  woman-heart : 

"The  right  to  a  life  of  my  own, — 
Not  merely  a  casual  bit 
Of  the  life  of  somebody  else,  flung  out 
That,  taking  hold  of  it, 
I  may  stand  as  a  cipher  does,  after  a  numeral  writ. 

The  right  to  gather  and  glean 

What  food  I  need  and  can 
From  the  garnered  store  of  knowledge 

Which  man  has  heaped  for  man, 

Taking  with  free  hands  freely  and  after  an  ordered  plan. 

The  right — ah,  best  and  sweetest ! — 

To  stand  all  undismayed 
Whenever  sorrow  or  want  or  sin 

Call  for  a  woman's  aid, 

With  none  to  cavil  or  question,  by  never  a  look  gainsaid. 

I  do  not  ask  for  a  ballot ; 

Tho'  very  life  were  at  stake, 
I  would  beg  for  the  nobler  justice 

That  men  for  manhood's  sake 

Should  give  ungrudgingly,  nor  withold  till  I  must  fight  and  take. 

The  fleet  foot  and  the  feeble  foot 

Both  seek  the  self-same  goal, 
The  weakest  soldier's  name  is  writ 

On  the  great  army  roll, 

And  God,  who  made  man'sbody  strong,  made,  too,  the  woman's  soul." 

Susan  H.  Locke.    Class  '77. 
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A  DAY  AT  THE  CARY  FARM. 

During  an  almost  two  years'  stay  in  Cincinnati  with  my  invalid  mother, 
I  had  much  leisure  time,  and  my  friends  persuaded  me  to  try  a  develop- 
ment of  what  talent  I  might  possess  in  the  study  of  painting.  As  the  be- 
loved piano  was  not  to  be  considered  on  account  of  the  noise,  I  consented 
reluctantly,  though  certain  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. Well,  I  did  not  discover  in  myself  any  indication  of  genius,  nor, 
indeed,  of  special  talent,  but  I  did  find  it  a  most  fascinating  employment, 
and  while  the  pictures,  over  which  I  toiled,  were  not  gems,  they  are  quite 
pretty,  and  very  dear  to  the  hands  that  shaped  ihem.  This  I  say  as  a 
preface  to  the  reason  I  choose  my  subject,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  have  a  fondness  for  such  studies,  but  are  deterred  by  the  belief 
that  they  have  no  talent.  Let  them  not  hesitate,  but  be  assured  that  the 
measure  of  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  exertions. 

One  bright  morning  in  June,  an  artist  friend,  my  little  sister,  a  gentle- 
man and  myself  dashed  off  on  an  eight  mile  drive  to  the  old  home  of  the 
Cary  sisters,  equipped  with  box,  canvas,  improvised  easels,  and  luncheon. 
We  made  a  merry  party,  and  the  promise  of  a  successful  sketch  from 
nature  gave  zest  to  the  exhilerating  ride. 

We  did  not  find  the  house  "  low  and  little  and  black  and  old."  It 
had  for  many  years  been  replaced  by  a  brick  structure,  painted  white,  one 
quaint  feature  being  the  rounded  pillars  of  a  side  porch  made  of  the  same 
material,  and  manufactured,  I  think,  by  old  Mr.  Cary.  Alice  writes:  "It 
cost  many  years  of  toil  and  privation — the  new  house.  We  thought  it  the 
beginning  of  better  times.  Instead,  all  the  sickness  and  death  in  the  family 
dates  from  the  time  it  was  finished.  It  seems  as  if  nothing  but  trouble  and 
sorrow  have  come  since."  To  a  short  drive-way  on  one  side  of  the 
grounds,  we  were  admitted  and  cordially  welcomed  by  Asa  Cary,  who  was 
of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  gifted  sisters,  coming  between  Alice  and 
Phcebe.  He  seemed  pleased  with  our  errand,  and,  as  we  sketched,  chatted 
pleasantly  of  their  childhood,  answering  questions  and  telling  incidents  of 
their  life,  both  here  and  in  New  York,  where  they  lived  so  many  years- 
This  brother  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Phcebe,  as  does  his  little 
daughter,  both  having  the  wonderful  eyes  we  see  in  her  pictures.  Warren , 
a  younger  brother,  lives  across  the  road. 

Crossing  the  ravine  near  the  spot  where  the  ghost  of  the  family  is  sup- 
posed to  have  appeared,  we  took  our  luncheon. 

Alice  says,  "  Every  family  has  a  ghost,   you  know,"   and  strangely 
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enough  they  all  believed  in  the  supernatural  appearance,  which  they  called 
a  "waning  of  sorrow." 

A  stately  and  symmetrical  oak,  of  which  both  sisters  speak  in  their 
poems,  threw  its  thick,  cool  shadow  invitingly  over  the  ground,  making 
a  restful  shade  for  us  after  a  busy  morning.  It  was  delightful  to  sit  here 
and  look  out  over 

"  Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  corn, 
Lying  between  them,     ***** 
Cattle  near 
Biting  shorter  the  short,  green  grass, 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sassafras." 

Beyond,  in  imagination,  we  saw  the  old  house  peopled 

' '  With  children  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows  open  wide, 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside  ; 

And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 
Eoses  crowding  the  self-same  way 

Out  of  a  wilding,  wayside  bush." 

Mrs.  Mary  Clemmer  says  in  her  Memorial,  "  This  house  appeared 
and  reappeared  in  the  verse  of  both  sisters,  till  their  last  lines  were  written. 
Their  affection  for  it  was  a  deep  and  life-long  emotion.  Each  sister, 
within  the  blinds  of  a  city  house,  used  to  shut  her  eyes  and  listen  till  she 
thought  she  heard  the  rustle  of  the  cherry  tree  on  the  old  roof,  and  smelled 
the  sweet-briar  under  the  window."     A  few  boards  and  stones  mark 

' '  The  deep  old  well, 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry, 
And  the  cool  drops  drawn  from  mossy  stones 

Were  falling  constantly  ; 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet 

As  the  draught  which  filled  my  cup, 
Drawn  up  to  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep," 

That  my  father's  hand  set  up. ' ' 

So  we  passed  a  charming  day — working,  talking  and  quoting — our 
wee  maid  delighting  the  host  by  reciting  "  The  Crow's  Children." 

The  declining  sun  and  our  tired  heads  and  hands  warned  us  of  the 
time  for  home-going,  so  we  gathered  our  trophies — the  unfinished  canvas, 
to  be  completed  in  the  future,  some  bark  and  leaves  from  the  old  oak,  and 
a  huge  bunch   of  field  daisies,  which  served   as  a  flower  study  on  the 
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morrow.  More  than  this,  we  carried  away  helpful  and  tender  memories 
of  two  rare  souls,  who,  alone  and  unassisted,  through  hard  and  adverse 
circumstances,  wrought  such  noble  lives;  who  wrote  their  first  verses  by 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  or,  when  that  was  denied  them,  made  a 
saucer  of  lard,  with  a  bit  of  rag  for  wick,  serve  instead ;  and  finally,  after 
years  of  struggle,  achieved  success,  making  their  sweet  strains  heard  in 
thousands  of  homes  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  world  is  better  because  of  the  songs  that  first  found  voice  in  that 
beautiful  Ohio  home.  They  ought  to  make  us  braver,  stronger  and  more 
patient.  And  as  our  little  party  happily,  though  more  quietly,  took  its 
homeward  journey,  we  felt  that  we  should  never  forget  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  that  pleasant  day. 

Allegheiiy,  Pa.  Susanna  S.  Barrett,  '75. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  HOME. 
We  may  not  speak  of  the  spirit's  home, 

As  a  far  away  misty  shore, 
When  its  fragrant  breath  we  may  inhale, 

E'en  at  our  earthly  door. 

We  need  not  wait,  at  the  portal  gate, 

Till  the  reaper  comes  to  glean, 
The  spirit  may  soar,  to  its  home  of  light 

E'er  his  visage  dusk  is  seen. 

Where'er  the  heart  is,  there  it  is  home, 

Roam  we  o'er  mountain  or  sea, 
Through  all  of  life's  changes,  the  heart 

Ever  true  to  its  magnet  will  be. 

'Tis  a  friend  makes  home,  'tis  God  makes  heaven, 

This  side  of  the  jasper  sea, 
United  to  Him  in  a  bond  divine, 

Is  always  in  heaven  to  be. 

We  feel  the  graves  of  our  dead  selves, 

Where  each  loved  treasure  lies, 
Our  cherished  hopes  and  fond  desires, 

But  that  sacred  friendship  never  dies. 

Come  then,  oh  wanderer,  far  from  home, 

Come  to  thy  God  and  be  blest, 
Earth  cannot  quell  thy  restless  strife, 

Come  to  this  haven  of  rest. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Taylor. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  RANCH   LIFE. 

uO,  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain." 

While  searching  for  health  in  Colorado,  I  was  invited  to  spend  two 
weeks  on  a  ranch.  Our  first  thought  was  our  outfit.  A  sombrero,  a  "  hand- 
me-down  "  corderoy  suit  and  heavy  boots  transformed  my  dude  brother 
into  a  typical  cowboy.  I  selected  my  oldest  frock,  but  felt  so  thoroughly 
myself  that  I  tucked  a  revolver  deep  into  my  pocket — to  give  me  a  feeling 
of  courage  and  manliness — but  dared  not  lay  my  hand  on  that  side  of  my 
dress  until  it  was  removed. 

We  were  bound  for  Sherman,  a  place  much  talked  of.  It  was  early 
October,  and  the  sun  was  bright  and  summery  when  we  left  Denver,  but  in 
eight  hours'  time  we  were  glad  to  wrap  our  blankets  tightly  around  us  to 

keep  out  the  bitter  cold.     We  reached  S at  eight  P.  M.,  and  were  met 

by  one  of  the  ranchmen.  He  said  we  could  not  drive  over  the  mountain 
before  morning,  but  he  had  comfortable  accommodations  for  us.  I  was 
taken  to  a  neat  little  cottage,  the  best  of  the  three  houses  that  made  the  all 
of  Sherman.  "One  Lung,"  the  ranchman,  said  he  and  my  brother  would 
leave  me,  as  their  room  was  half  a  mile  away,  over  the  post-office.  I  re- 
membered  my  pocket  and  was  brave,   but   oh,   I  felt  like   the  ancient 

mariner, 

' '  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. ' ' 

I  found  I  could  not  retire  at  once,  as  the  "  night  operator  "  was  still 
in  bed,  and  I  must  wait  until  he  left.  When  ushered  into  my  room  I 
found  a  small  iron  cot,  with  a  window  at  the  foot,  a  box  with  a  tin  wash 
basin,  a  piece  of  carpet,  and  this  was  all.  I  could  scarcely  turn  around, 
but  made  up  my  mind  they  were  doing  all  they  could  for  me.  The  bed 
was  unmade,  so  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  wraps  and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was 
so  cold  I  decided  to  see  where  the  leak  was,  and  found  one  of  the  panes 
out  of  my  window.  I  took  my  last  comfort,  my  pillow,  and  tucked  it  into 
the  hole  and  again  tried  to  woo  oblivion. 

Next  morning,  early,  we  started  for  the  ranch  in  a  heavy  farm  wagon. 
I  was  surprised  to  have  tucked  around  me  buffalo  robes  and  heavy 
blankets,  but  how  thankful  I  was  for  them  afterwards  !  I  borrowed  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  and  tied  on  my  hat ;  the  wind  was  terrific.  The  horses, 
more  properly  speaking,  bronchos,  were  not  groomed  at  all,  and  part  of 
the  harness  was  of  rope,  nevertheless  the  ride  over  the  mountains  for  six 
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miles  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  my  memories  of  the  West — not 
the  sign  of  a  road,  not  a  tree,  but  sage  brush  everywhere — the  horses 
going  at  full  speed  up  and  down,  and  not  a  trace  of  civilization  anywhere. 
Suddenly  we  drove  around  a  little  knoll,  and  there  stood  our  friends  at  the 
door  of  the  shack,  glad  to  welcome  two  Eastern  tenderfeet  to  the  Keystone 
Ranch,  as  I  was  to  see  a  familiar  face — a  friend  and  her  husband  having 
reached  the  ranch  a  week  before.  The  "shack,"  I  should  explain,  was  a 
mud-chinked  log  cabin,  thatched  with  mud  and  grass,  and  consisting  of 
three  rooms,  with  no  inside  communication. 

We  had  many  callers,  all  ranchmen,  who  seemed  to  think  the  sight  of  I 
a  beardless  face  well  worth  a  ride  of  twenty  miles.     To  the  stock  we  were 
less  welcome.     I  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  One  Lung  lasso  a  cow  in  order 
to  milk  her,  but  when  my  draperies  blew  in  the  wind  she  tossed  her  head, 


and  with  a  defiant  snort  bounded  over  the  hill.     I  hope  she  may  come  in 
at  the  grand  spring  "  round-up." 

We  were  invited  to  dine  at  a  neighboring  ranch,  and  to  be  in  at  the 
branding  of  the  calves.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  think  my  education  far  enough 
advanced  now  to  enable  me  to  visit  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  perhaps 
sit  on  to  the  death.  I  will  not  comment  upon  the  dinner,  but  must  relate 
this  incident.  Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  one  of  our  hosts 
asked  if  I  was  fond  of  milk.  I  answered,  "yes."  He  took  a  bowl,  went 
to  the  corral,  milked  it  full,  and  while  straining  the  milk  through  a  cloth, 
remarked  that  that  cow  hadn't  been  milked  for  a  week.  True  hospitality 
reigns  among  all  ranchmen.  They  offer  the  best  of  their  store,  but  with- 
out an  apology.  The  gentlemen  of  the  party  enjoyed  hunting  both  large 
and  small  game.  The  coyote,  whose  skin  now  graces  my  hall,  was  shot  by 
Front,  that  kindest  of  all  kind  hosts.     At  the  end  of  our  first  week  it  grew 
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bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  with  such  rapidity  that  we  decided  to  return 
to  civilization.  Sorry  to  leave  such  jolly  companions,  but  glad  to  be 
beyond  the  howling  of  the  coyotes,  and  the  moaning  of  the  winds. 

Truly,  Wyoming  is  woman's  territory,  but  I  would  not  live  there 
longer,  even  to  cast  my  maiden  vote  for  the  coming  President. 

Grace  Watson  Warmcastle. 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

HETHER  the  Chinese  are  to  be 
allowed  to  land  upon  our  shore, 
settle  in  our  country,  and  intro- 
duce their  heathen  customs  in  our 
midst,  is  one  'of  the  questions 
which  occupy  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  politicians,  statesmen,  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  hoodlums  and 
foreign  laborers.  The  former  re- 
strictive laws  have  not  yet  made  much  of  an  impression,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  effec~l  the  new  law,  so  recently  passed,  will  have. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  wise  men  are  deciding  these  questions, 
there  is  another  and  much  more  important  one — as  to  when,  and  how  the 
Chinese,  who  are  already  here,  are  to  be  educated  and  Christianized  ? 
Surely  the  Christian  women  of  America  should  use  their  influence  in  hav- 
ing this  decided  aright. 

The  total  immigration  into  this  country  from  China,  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  has  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seven.  Now,  what  can  we  do  for  the  souls  of  that  mass  of  heathen 
idolatry  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  can  educate  them;  and,  oh  !  how  anxious 
they  are  to  learn,  and  how  grateful  for  every  little  effort  to  teach  and  to 
help  them.  One  of  our  missionaries  says,  "  Nowhere,  in  all  the  mission 
fields,  is  more  gratitude  shown  than  by  these  California  Chinese."  "In 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  Alameda,  the  pupils  have  been  lavish  in 
presents,  refreshments  and  other  tokens  of  their  love  for  their  teachers." 
While  traveling  in  California,  last  winter,  some  of  our  party  became  very 
much  interested  in  these  schools,  and  visited  quite  a  number  of  them.  The 
first  one  we  visited,  upon  the  invitation  of  my  sister's  cook,  Pon  Dan, 
was  a  small  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Congregational  church,  in 
Santa  Barbara.      We  found  about  fourteen  boys  there,    (the  Chinese  ser- 
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vants  are  called  boys  in  California,  much  as  the  darkies  are  in  the  South), 
and  only  one  teacher.  We  were  all  pressed  right  into  the  service,  and 
went  home  delighted  with  our  first  experience.  Their  lesson  that  night 
was  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  went 
over  and  over  it  was  wonderful,  rolling  out  all  the  big  words  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  and  pleasure,  but  getting  a  little  twisted  on  such  words 
as  which,  whose,  why,  &c.  After  they  had  gone  over  the  chapter  several 
times,  the  interperter,  Ching  Foo  King,  explained  the  verses  to  them  in  a 
very  impressive  way  in  Chinese,  to  which  they  all  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  They  then  said  the  Lord's  prayer  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  sang  several  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  in  English. 

We  taught  in  the  school  several  times  during  our  stay  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  really  learned  to  love  our  different  boys.  They  were  so  clean 
and  neat,  so  simple  and  child-like,  so  polite  and  so  very  well  pleased  with 
us.  Several  of  them  had  their  photographs  taken  on  purpose  to  give  us 
when  we  left,  and,  as  they  shook  hands,  paid  us  such  compliments  as  these : 
"  Come  again  soon,  you  so  much  kindness,"  "Hope  we  see  you  soon  again, 
you  very  good  ladies."  One  man  told  some  one  after  we  left  that  we 
were  sure  to  get  to  heaven,  we  were  so  very  much  goodness.  Do  you 
wonder  we  enjoyed  teaching  such  grateful  scholars  as  those  ?  There  is 
also  a  Presbyterian  school  in  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  more  largely  attend- 
ed, and  which  is  well  supplied  with  teachers.  In  San  Francisco  we  found 
a  great  deal  of  work  being  done,  and  schools  established  for  the  women 
and  children  as  well  as  for  the  men.  Still,  when  we  think  of  the  numbers 
as  yet  unreached,  it  seems  as  though  the  work  had  barely  begun.  Out  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  women  in  this  country,  only  twenty-four  have 
united  with  the  church,  and  eleven  young  children  been  baptized.  There 
are  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Chinese  in  all  the  Sun- 
day schools,  one  school  having  an  infant  class  of  forty ;  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  in  the  day  and  night  schools,  and  in  the  churches 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Of  this  last  number  more  than  three  hun- 
dred are  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  Congregational  school  for  men  in  San  Francisco  is  a  very  large 
one,  there  being  at  least  one  hundred  scholars  there  the  night  we  visited 
it,  and  some  of  them  quite  far  advanced  in  their  studies.  Two  or  three  of 
them  were  dressed  in  American  clothes,  and  looked  quite  gentlemanly. 
Then  we  went  to  the  public  school,  which  our  guide  (the  interpreter  of 
the  Congregational  school,)  seemed  very  proud  of.      There  were  about 
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one  hundred  children  there,  all  studying  English,  boys  and  girls  dressed 
so  much  alike,  and  looking  so  funny,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  which. 
There  was  some  very  good  penmanship  on  the  black  board,  and  while  we 
were  there  the  teacher  was  having  them  write  from  dictation.  The  Chi- 
nese merchants  at  one  time  contributed  two  hundred  dollars  themselves  to 
the  support  of  these  schools. 

We  visited  also  the  girls'  boarding  school,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
schools  that  belonged  to  the  different  churches,  and  were  everywhere  im- 
pressed with  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  even  the  little  tiny  ones 
learned  to  repeat  the  Bible  texts,  hymns,  etc.,  in  English. 

Miss  Baskin's  school  (under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,) 
has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  one  hundred  names,  mostly  from  the  better 
class  of  Chinese.  It  was  there  we  were  so  much  amused  to  hear  a  little 
fellow  of  five  recite  the  twenty-third  psalm,  quite  a  long  hymn,  and  read 
in  an  English  reader;  beside  all  this,  he  was  reviewing  the  Second  Classic 
in  Chinese.  And  he  was  so  small  that  she  had  to  put  him  up  on  a  bench 
to  recite.  Two  or  three  little  girls  of  six  and  seven  also  recited  the  Lord's 
prayer,  verses  from  the  Bible,  etc.,  nicely.  And  all  sang  us  an  English 
hymn,  the  oldest  scholar,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  playing  the  organ. 
He  was  dressed  in  American  clothes  and  had  his  hair  cut  short.  One  of 
the  little  girls  had  her  feet  bound  up  and  could  hardly  stand  on  them. 
The  teachers  and  missionaries  still  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  this 
barbaric  practice. 

The  Home  for  Chinese  Women  and  Girls  at  933  Sacramento  street, 
San  Francisco,  was  the  first  work  of  the  Presbyterians  there,  and,  "  within 
its  walls,  safety,  purity  and  hope  are  found  for  the  oppressed  and  sinful 
women  and  girls."  It  was  opened  thirteen  years  ago,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  women  and  children  have  found  a  happy  shelter  there.  The 
largest  number  at  one  time  was  thirty-nine.  Propositions  for  wives  have 
been  frequent,  the  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply,  as  the  ladies  having 
charge  of  the  Home  are  careful  to  let  their  wards  or  pupils  marry  only 
Christians,  or  men  who  will  not  interfere  with  their  wives'  religion.  Nine 
times  during  last  year  the  teachers  of  the  Home  had  to  appear  in  the  po- 
lice courts  to  defend  slave  girls,  who  have  fled  to  them  for  protection  from 
the  cruelty  of  their  masters,  who  had  bought  them  to  make  money  by 
forcing  them  to  lead  immoral  lives.  These  masters  issued  writs  of  habeas 
corpzcs,  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  girls  again ;  but  their  wicked  designs 
have  all  been  frustrated,  and  the  courts  have  returned  the  poor  creatures 
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to  the  Home.  One  little  girl,  Tsoy  Yoke,  a  pretty  young  Chinese  of  thir- 
teen years,  was  bought  for  about  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  taken  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  would  have  been  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  dishonor. 
The  ladies  hearing  of  this,  notified  the  police  of  her  youth,  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  city  prison  for  safe  keeping,  her  master  being  arrested,  but 
soon  set  free  again.  He  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  and  his  wicked  wife 
did  all  they  could  to  get  hold  of  the  girl,  so  she  was  sent  to  the  Home  to 
be  kept  while  her  case  was  being  tried.  When  she  was  put  upon  the 
stand  to  be  examined  as  to  her  youth,  etc.,  the  judge  asked  her  if  she 
knew  what  was  meant  by  an  oath.  "  It  is  to  tell  the  truth."  "  What  is  the 
truth?"  "  It  is  not  a  lie."  "  Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie  ?"  "  No,  sir,  I  never 
did."  "  If  you  are  a  good  girl  and  tell  the  truth,  where  will  you  go  when 
you  die  ?"  "  To  heaven."  "  And  if  you  had  your  choice  now,  between 
going  to  the  Mission  Home  or  to  heaven,  which  place  would  you  choose  ?" 
"  The  Home."  "  And  if  you  had  your  choice  between  Los  Angeles  and 
hell,  which  would  it  be  ?"  "  Neither  one."  The  court  soon  decided  in 
the  little  girl's  favor,  and  she  was  returned  to  the  Home,  just  a  few  weeks 
before  we  saw  her  there.  One  little  girl,  brought  into  the  Home  by  her 
mother  when  she  was  a  baby,  learned  to  recite  the  Bible  and  hymns  when 
she  was  four  years  old,  by  repeating  with  the  older  ones.  WTe  saw  her 
when  she  was  six,  and  she  could  read  then  in  the  second  reader,  could 
write  quite  well,  and  sang  beautifully.  Another  five  year  old  little  girl  was 
abandoned  on  one  of  the  incoming  steamers,  and  was  found  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port,  almost  starved  to  death,  filthy  and  covered  with  sores ; 
she  slept  for  two  days  after  she  reached  the  Home,  and  it  was  at  least  a 
month  before  she  showed  much  sign  of  life,  but  now  seems  to  be  a  very 
bright  little  girl  of  about  seven.  They  showed  us  a  nice  little  composi- 
tion she  had  written  on  her  slate.  All  the  girls  seemed  bright  and  inter- 
esting looking,  and  it  certainly  was  a  well  behaved  and  well  managed 
school.  I  could  tell  so  much  more,  (if  I  only  had  room,)  of  the  work  we 
heard  and  read  about,  as  well  as  what  we  saw — the  house  to  house  visi- 
tation, the  street  preaching  and  teaching,  and  the  work  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  But  I  hope  I  have  done  enough  to  show  you,  at  least,  how  the 
great  work  of  education  has  begun  among  the  California  Chinese,  and  to 
ask  you  all,  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity,  to  help  and  encourage  it 
in  every  way  you  can.  Flora  McKnight  Pierce. 
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THE   ALCOTTS. 

"Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice?" 

These  words  of  the  English  poet  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  this 
father  and  daughter  whom  the  world  now  mourns.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott, 
the  philosopher,  and  his  daughter,  Louisa,  famed  for  her  charming  stories, 
|died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  They  were  spared  the  pain  of  part- 
ing, as  neither  one  knew  of  the  other's  death. 

The  father  was  born  in  Wolcott,  Conn.,  November  29,  1799.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  he  taught  a  childrens'  school  in  Boston,  but  this  was 
soon  abandoned.  The  people  did  not  seem  prepared  for  his  methods. 
He  believed  in  ruling  by  love  rather  than  fear,  which  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  then  prevailing  sentiment.  He  then  removed  to  Concord,  where 
he  began  the  lectures,  or  conversations,  which  became  so  popular.  He  spoke 
[  on  natural  theology,  education  and  diet.  Subsequently,  he  was  invited  to 
give  these  conversations  in  other  cities.  He  was  a  true  transcendentalist, 
[and  exhibited  their  fondness  for  talking.  Indeed,  his  thought  was  often  so 
profound  as  to  be  utterly  incomprehensible  to  many.  Some  one  has  said 
xhat  listening  to  his  conversation,  "seemed  to  him  like  going  to  heaven  in 
a  swing."  These  conversations  had  much  to  do  with  awakening  broader 
thought  and  views  in  the  people.  His  ruling  desire  was  to  crush  out 
jbigotry,  dependence  and  luxury.  He  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  union 
of  labor  and  culture.  All  of  one  summer  he  spent  in  the  fields.  In  the 
winter  he  chopped  wood,  and  during  this  time  pursued  his  studies  and 
reading.  His  habits  were  simple  and  abstemious.  He  believed  in  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet.     Frank  Sanborn,  speaking  at  his  funeral,  says: 

"  Reflect  a  moment,  dear  friends.  Can  you  remember  a  single  good 
(cause,  a  single  germinating  idea,  in  the  last  sixty  years,  which  did  not  find 
its  embodiment  in  Mr.  Alcott?  " 

Louisa  May  Alcott  was  born  in  1833  in  Germantown,  Pa.  She  began 
writing  at  an  early  age.  Her  books  are  so  generally  read,  especially  by 
the  young,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them.  Who  has  not 
jfound  delight  in  "  Little  Women,"  or  "An  old  fashioned  Girl?  "  Her  father 
was  a  very  unpractical  man  and  Louisa  was  obliged  to  help  in  the  support 
of  a  large  family.  She  went  out  to  service  when  quite  young,  and  began 
to  write  before  she  was  eighteen.  At  one  time  she  was  intent  upon  going 
on  the  stage.  She  and  her  sisters  took  part  in  some  private  theatricals, 
and  thus  she  acquired  her  taste  for  the  drama.       Next  we  find  her  as  a 
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hospital  nurse,  but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  impaired  her  health, 
which  was  never  fully  restored. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  always  Miss  Alcott's  staunch  friend.  She  had  free 
access  to  his  books,  and  the  benefit  of  his  friendly  suggestion,  in  her  studies. 

When  composing,  she  became  completely  absorbed  in  her  work. 
Seeking  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  she  scarcely  ate  or  slept  until  it 
was  finished.  The  popularity  of  her  books  is  attributable  to  her  profound 
sympathy  with  humanity  and  the  life-like  character  of  her  delineations. 

Perhaps  transcendentalism  in  America  has  had  no  more  powerful 
advocates  than  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  daughter.  He,  in  the  language  of  logic, 
addressing  the  few,  and  she,  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  appealing 
to  the  many.  W. 


LETTER  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

My  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews  : 

Do  you  remember  Patrick  and  Peter,  the  tadpoles,  I  told  you  of  last 
year?  Patrick  was  mine,  you  know,  and  when  he  died  I  was  so  sorry 
that  this  year  I  left  my  fish-globe  empty.  But  I  had  some  other  little 
pets  last  fall,  about  whom  you  may  like  to  hear.     Here  is  a  picture  of  one 

of  them.  "  Not  a  very  pretty  pet ! "  do  I 
hear  you  say  ?  Well,  no ;  but  very  interest- 
ing. I  got  him  on  a  hop-vine.  I  took  a  bit 
of  wire  gauze  a  foot  or  so  long,  and  a  few 
inches  wide,  and  pinned  it  together  to  make 
a  cylinder  (your  mammas  can  show  you 
what  that  is,  if  you  don't  know)  just  as  high 
as  the  gauze  was  wide.  This  I  set  in  an  old 
pan  filled  with  sand,  set  a  plate  over  it,  and 
there  was  a  nice,  airy  home  for  Mr.  Cater- 
pillar. I  gave  him  fresh  hop-leaves  every  day,  and  it  was  so  entertaining 
to  watch  him  eat !  He  snipped  and  snipped,  as  if  his  jaws  were  a  pair  of 
scissors,  till  he  had  cut  a  little  half-moon  shaped  hole ;  then  he  lifted  his 
head  and  snipped  another  slice  around  the  hole,  and  so  on,  till  the  best 
part  of  the  leaf  was  gone ;  then  he  walked  off  to  another. 

In  a  few  days  he  stopped  eating  and  settled  on  the  gauze,  with  his 
head  toward  the  ground  and  his  body  all  bunched  up.  Soon  he  spun  a 
little  mat  of  sticky  pink  silk  and  fastened  his  broad  "tail-feet"  to  it.     Then 
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I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen.  In  the  afternoon,  he  began  to 
work  his  skin  up  and  down  and  to  have  what  looked  like  shivering  spells, 
so  I  knew  it  was  going  to  happen  pretty  soon.  I  looked  at  him  often 
during  the  evening,  and  at  bed-time  I  was  so  sure  there  would  soon  be  no 
caterpillar  left  to  look  at,  that  I  took  pan  and  all  up  to  my  room,  and 
watched  closely  with  a  hand-lens.  After  about  an  hour,  I  looked  away 
for  a  few  moments,  and  just  missed  the  beginning  of  what  I  wanted  to  see; 
for,  when  I  looked  back,  there  was  a  little  crack  in  the  hairy  skin,  through 
which  I  could  see  the  smooth  light-brown  shell  beneath.  The  caterpillar 
wriggled  harder  and  harder,  till  his  coat,  split  from  top  to  bottom,  was 
pushed  off  over  his  head,  and  lay  in  a  little  heap  on  the  sand  below  him- 
And  now  you  never  would  have  known  him.  He 
had  become  a  chrysalis,  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly 
already  beginning  to  grow  inside  the  smooth  place 
that  you  can  see  next  the  wall  in  the  picture. 

The  chrysalis  grew  darker,  but  otherwise  did 
ot  change  much.  One  morning,  about  six  weeks 
ater,  I  found  it,  in  turn,  split  down  the  back  and 
quite  empty.  I  looked  around,  and  soon  discovered 
a  pretty  butterfly  sitting  on  a  plant  in  the  window. 
'Its  wings  were  still  crumpled  from  being  folded  up 
so  close  in  the  shell,  and  it  was  slowly  waving  them  to  stretch  them  out. 
I  tried  to  feed  it  with  sugar  and  water,  but  it  did  not  eat  much,  and,  after  a 
few  days,  flew  out  of  the  window. 

I  had  another  caterpillar  that  hung  itself 
head  up,  feet  fastened  to  the  wire  and  body 
supported  by  a  thread  which  it  spun  and 
slipped  its  head  through  before  it  changed. 
I  have  had  some  go  underground,  and  others 
spin  themselves  up  in  a  silk  bag,  called  a 
cocoon. 

I  wish  some  of  you  would  try  "  hatching 
butterflies."     I  am  sure  you  would  soon  see 
that  caterpillars  are  not  half  so  ugly  as  you 
think  they  are,  but  very  entertaining  and  sometimes  quite  beautiful. 

Affectionately,        Your  Aunt  Jennie. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXCHANGE. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  where  kind  charity  has  assumed  almost 
every  possible  form,  one  pressing  need  had  long  been  forcing  itself  upon 
many  thoughtful  minds  among  the  ladies  of  the  two  cities,  and,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  many  real,  as  well  as  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  were  all  the  more  determined, 
Finally,  as  the  result  of  several  successive  meetings  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Thompson,  Allegheny,  in  March,  1886,  a  "  Woman's  Industrial  Ex- 
change "  was  organized,  on  what  has  since  proved  to  be  a  most  enduring 
foundation. 

The  thought  of  those  sister  women,  whom  circumstances  have  forced 
to  fight  life's  battles  for  themselves,  appeals  in  all  its  fulness  to  women 
sheltered  in  their  own  happy  homes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  was 
to  open  up  an  avenue  of  resources  to  those  who  had  hitherto  failed  to 
make  their  abilities  a  means  of  support. 

Other  large  cities  had  proved  the  undertaking  a  success,  and  with 
this  encouragement,  rooms  at  No.  430  Penn  avenue  were  rented,  adver- 
tisements sent  abroad,  numerous  donations  made  by  managers  and  sub- 
scribers, and  on  April  1  the  formal  opening  of  the  Woman's  Exchange 
took  place.  Plain  and  fancy  needle-work,  paintings  in  China,  water  and 
oil,  and  eatables,  such  as  bread,  cakes  and  candy,  were  offered  for  sale  in 
the  attractive  rooms,  and  in  the  shortest  time  needy  women,  realizing  that 
their  opportunity  had  at  length  arrived,  gave  the  seal  of  success  to  the 
Exchange  by  coming  forward,  in  unexpected  numbers,  in  the  role  of  con- 
signers. 

Under  the  care  of  the  efficient  superintendent,  Miss  Cosgrave,  the  Ex- 
change continued  to  grow  so  steadily  that  in  the  spring  of  1887,  the  Board 
of  Managers,  with  the  advice  and  financial  aid  of  the  Advisory  Board 
(gentlemen),  leased  a  house,  No.  628  Penn  avenue,  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  of  explanation  would  not  be  amiss  here,  in  re- 
gard to  the  business  principles  of  the  Exchange.  All  who  bring,  or  send 
articles  to  be  sold  at  the  Exchange,  come  under  the  name  of  consigners. 
Each  consigner  must,  however,  first  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  two 
dollars,  unless,  as  in  many  cases,  the  would-be  consigner  obtains  a  ticket 
from  a  manager,  or  subscriber,  who,  by  their  subscription  of  five  dollars  or 
more,  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  three  consigners'  tickets.     And  in  all 
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cases  where  the  consigner  is  known  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  two  dollars, 
arrangements  are  made  by  which  they  may  be  admitted  under  one  of 
these  tickets.  A  separate  check  is  furnished  the  consigner  for  every 
article  consigned.  Ten  per  cent,  only  is  charged  by  the  Exchange  on  the 
sale  of  each  consignment,  and  the  figures  of  the  past  year  on  the  treas- 
urer's book  show  that  from  over  $13,000  taken  in  by  the  Exchange,  more 
than  $12,000  was  paid  out. 

The  Superintendent  says,  "  Many  who  come  to  us  have  never  earned 
a  living,  and  hardly  know  how  to  do  so  without  embarrassing  themselves 
or  their  friends."  The  work  of  the  Exchange  has  been  to  give  such  cases 
an  opportuuity  of  presenting  their  work  to  the  public,  upon  a  business 
basis. 

"Others  come,"  says  the  Superintendent,  "thinking  we  can  enable 
them  to  make  a  living — which  is  a  mistake.  We  can  only  help  those  who 
help  themselves."  For  instance,  an  invalid  lady  by  means  of  her  profi- 
ciency in  drawn  work,  for  which  there  was  good  sale,  soon  earned  enough 
to  pay  her  doctor  bill. 

The  artistic  painting  of  a  young  girl  brought  her  sufficient  money  to 
complete  her  course  at  the  School  of  Design,  and  she  is  now  teaching. 
There  are  other  like  encouraging  cases,  but  in  every  case  the  consigner  is 
known  by  ntimber,  not  by  name,  and  it  is  only  through  her  own  desire 
that  any  knowledge  of  her  case  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  management. 
The  consigners  are  encouraged  to  examine  the  work  on  exhibition  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  good  results  of  this  are  shown  by  the  steady  improve- 
ment in  all  branches  of  consigned  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  last  year  may  be 
gained  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  Superintendent's  report  Five  thousand 
and  fifty-six  checks  have  been  paid  to  consigners  during  the  last  year. 
These  were  for  consignments  of  china  and  card  painting,  embroidery, 
plain  sewing,  hem  stitching,  indelible  marking,  knitting,  drawn  work,  &c, 
also  for  bread,  cake,  croquettes,  &c,  for  the  lunch  department.  The  work 
is  put  on  sale  only  after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee, which  meets  twice  a  week,  thus  keeping  up  what  is  absolutely 
necessary — a  high  standard  of  work. 

To  the  question,  "  Why  do  you  charge  more  than  the  stores  do  for 
marking  handkerchiefs  ?"  the  management  answer,  "  Because  we  pay  the 
woman  what  her  work  costs  her  in  time  and  material,  and  not  the  limit  set 
by  competition  between  numbers  striving  for  the  custom  of  a  store." 
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The  rules  applying  to  consigners  effect  both  departments  equally. 
The  lunch  departmeut,  which  was  opened  in  May,  1887,  has  shown  itself, 
in  its  one  year's  record,  to  have  met  a  long-felt  want  for  those  among  the 
hungering  public  desiring  something  dainty  and  appetizing  at  noon,  while 
it  has  also  given  increased  opportunities  for  consigners  in  a  wider  field  oi 
cookery.  Many  more  consigners  are  needed  for  this  department  than  at 
present  contribute. 

In  September  a  large  airy  kitchen  was  added,  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  work,  and  nine  thousand  persons  served  with  lunch  in 
the  last  six  months.  Strong  evidence  of  the  popularity  to  which  the  Ex- 
change has  attained. 

HELPING  HAND  SOCIETY. 

The  moral  elevation  of  the  working  classes  is  a  subject  which  is  excit- 
ing the  keenest  and  most  wide-spread  interest  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  Christian  people  of  the  present  day.  How  reach  the 
masses  with  the  leaven  of  Christianity  and  common  sense,  and  turn  aside 
the  waves  of  anarchy  and  socialism  which  threaten  to  engulf  society  ? 

In  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  this  earnestness  of  inquiry  has  brought 
about,  among  the  other  methods,  an  endeavor  to  do  something  for  the 
great  number  of  young  girls  employed  in  factories,  shops  and  work-rooms. 

Associations  for  the  use  of  working  women  and  girls  have  been  most 
successful  everywhere,  and,  in  April,  1886,  several  ladies  of  Allegheny, 
seeing  the  need  of  a  society  of  this  kind  in  such  manufacturing  cities  as 
ours,  met  together  and  organized  a  similar  society  here,  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  Helping  Hand  Society. 

To  make  a  beginning,  two  or  three  of  the  ladies  volunteered  to  go  to 
different  factories  and  stores,  see  the  proprietors,  and  enlist  their  interest 
and  sympathy.  Placards  were  posted  up  in  some  of  the  mills,  and  all 
girls  working  there  were  invited  to  a  meeting,  on  May  3d,  at  the  Holly 
Tree  room.  Twenty-eight  girls  were  present,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  explaining  the  idea  of  the  society  to  them,  and  in  talking  and  planning 
for  future  work.  All  that  summer,  meetings  were  held  every  Monday 
evening  at  the  same  place,  the  managers  taking  turns  in  being  present. 
Classes  in  sewing  and  English  branches  were  started,  some  quite  large 
girls  hardly  knowing  how  to  hold  their  needles,  and  taking  stitches  that  a 
child  of  five  might  be  ashamed  of.  In  reading,  a  great  many  had  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning.     It  did   seem  funny  to  see  grown  up  girls  of 
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eighteen  and  twenty  going  over  and  over  their  A,  B,  C's.  That  fall  we 
moved  to  a  room  of  our  own  on  Sandusky  street,  which  was  open  three 
times  a  week,  and  regular  teachers  were  appointed.  The  girls  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  year  for  their  membership  fee,  which  entitles  them  to  enter 
any  class,  except  the  dress-making  and  book-keeping  classes. 

Early  in  the  spring  of '87  we  found  it  was  necessary  to  move  again,  as 
we  were  entirely  too  crowded.  We  are  now  occupying  two  very  nice 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  at  No.  175  Federal  street,  with  a  third  room  to 
be  used  for  a  cooking  school  next  fall.  These  rooms  are  open  for  the 
evening  classes  and  library  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  we  would  always  be  glad  to  see  any 
visitors  on  those  evenings.  We  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest 
shown  by  the  girls,  and  by  the  large  and  always  increasing  attendance  at 
all  the  classes,  as  well  as  by  the  improvement  they  have  made  in  every  di- 
rection. We  have  now  a  roll  of  two  hundred  and  six,  the  largest  attendance 
being  at  the  sewing  school.  We  have  a  dress-making  class  of  twenty-seven 
and  a  book-keeping  class  of  eight.  We  hope  next  fall  to  start  classes  in  both 
millinery  and  cooking.  The  library  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes, and  at  all  the  evening  meetings  members  can  receive  and  exchange 
books.  We  have  had  frequent  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  hoping 
to  persuade  the  girls  to  take  more  care  of  their  health. 

The  teachers  are  all  volunteers,  except  in  the  book-keeping  class,  and 
we  find  the  work  among  these  bright  young  girls  very  interesting  and 
fascinating;  but  we  need  more  workers,  both  in  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Surely  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
a  thorough  education  at  our  alma  mater  will  gladly  hold  out  a  "  Helping 
Hand  "  to  their  sisters,  compelled  to  work  hard  for  bread  and  butter,  and 
yet  so  eager  and  anxious  to  learn. 

Our  great  desire  is  to  have,  in  the  near  future,  a  house  of  our  own, 
where  we  can  have  plenty  of  room  for  our  different  departments,  which  the 
girls  will  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  home,  where  they  can  go  at  any  time. 
This  will  take  money,  of  course,  but  "every  little  helps,"  and  contributions 
of  even  the  smallest  sums,  furniture,  etc.,  will  be  very  acceptable.  Remem- 
ber that  we  pass  through  this  world  but  once,  and  let  us,  in  passing,  do 
every  thing  we  can  on  all  sides  of  us  for  God's  own  children. 

Flora  McKnight  Pierce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  following  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  but,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
interesting  to  all  of  Mrs.  Cbislett's  old  friends.] 

71  Talbot  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

April  4,  1888. 
My  Dear  Editors: 

I  hope  you  do  not  consider  me  negligent  of  your  flattering  and  urgent  request  for 
an  article  for  the  Alumna  Eecokder.  Believe  me,  I  have  waited  thus  long  before 
replying  in  hope  of  being  able  to  comply,  as  I  know  how  discouraging  it  must  be  to 
have  refusals  come  pouring  in ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  as  yet,  and  fear  I 
will  have  no  leisure  time  within  the  next  month.  Could  you  know  the  many  and 
varied  demands  upon  my  time  and  strength,  I  think  you  would  excuse  me. 

Ever  since  I  returned  from  Pittsburgh,  the  children  have  been  sick,  nothing 
serious,  but  one  little  ailment  following  another  and  generally  keeping  me  up  part  of 
each  night.  I  have  had  very  indifferent  help,  when  indeed  any  at  all — have  a  new, 
inexperienced  girl  coming  to-day.  And  we  have  been  making  alterations  in  our  house, 
so  that  I  have  been  nearly  distracted  with  plasterers,  carpenters  and  paper-hangers,  to 
say  nothing  of  plumbers,  as  we  are  piping  the  house  for  natural  gas. 

If  the  happy  day  ever  comes  when  we  are  all  clean  and  have  the  gas  in  work- 
ing order,  which  will  not  be  for  some  months,  I  may  be  able  to  fold  my  hands  and 
meditate  upon  an  article  for  the  Alumnae  Kecorder — that  is,  if  I  can  tie  the  children 
hand,  foot  and  mouth  at  the  same  time. 

But  you  ask  any  mother  who  takes  entire  charge  of  three  active  youngsters,  and 
whose  husband  is  absent  through  the  week,  so  that  she  has  sole  management  of  all 
household  affairs,  whether  she  has  any  brains  left  by  the  time  the  children  are  tucked 
in  bed,  or  can  write  anything  fit  for  others  to  read,  and  I  think  she  will  answer  with 
me  that  she  is  fit  for  nothing  but  bed  herself  by  the  time  her  leisure  hour  comes  in 
the  evening. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse,  as  I  take  a  hearty  interest  in  College  affairs,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  alumnae  meetings,  which  I  would  dearly  love  to  attend.  I  hope  the 
paper  will  be  a  success  this  year,  and  that  others  may  be  able  to  respond  better  than 
I.     I  really  would,  if  I  could,  for  your  sakes  personally  and  from  your  editorial  claims. 

Yours  in  the  bonds,        Mary  B.  Chislett. 


Bangkok,  Siam,  January  24,  1888. 
My  Dear  Miss  Pelietreau  : 

*  *  *  We  arrived  here  on  November  29,  having  made  the  quickest  trip  on  rec- 
ord among  Siamese  missionaries.  I  think  I  must  have  contracted  a  slight  fever  in 
China,  for  I  was  not  well  from  the  time  we  left  Hong  Kong,  and,  when  I  consulted  Dr. 
Hayes,  he  said  I  was  suffering  from  a  slight  attact  of  fever.  A  rest  and  a  little  medi- 
cine made  me  feel  like  myself  once  more,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Berger,  Miss  Eaken  and  I  should  accept  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  visit  Pitchaburee, 
two  days'  journey  from  here.    When  we  had  been  there  three  days,  I  became  quite  ill 
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with  what  Dr.  Thompson  pronounced  a  combination  of  fever  and  heat  prostration. 
Our  visit  of  one  week  lengthened  to  three  before  I  was  able  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Bangkok.  Since  our  return,  nearly  four  weeks  ago,  I  have  gained  rapidly,  and  now 
feel  as  strong  and  as  well  as  I  ever  did.  I  wish  you  could  know  just  how  well  I  was 
cared  for  during  my  illness.  Miss  Small  was  my  chief  nurse,  and  she  and  Miss  Cort 
could  not  have  done  more  for  me  had  I  been  their  own  sister.  Dr.  Thompson  lives  in 
the  same  compound  and  visited  me  twice  every  day,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  and  their 
children  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  Even  the 
little  Siamese  girls  tip-toed  around  lest  they  should  disturb  me,  and  Miss  Cort  said 
that  at  their  evening  devotions  they  never  omitted  the  petition,  "Dear  Lord,  please 
send  down  medicine  from  heaven  to  cure  the  poor  sick  mem  well. ' '  How  could  any 
one  help  getting  well  under  such  circumstances  ? 

And  now  a  new  complication  has  arisen  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  Chieng  Mai. 
Miss  Fleeson,  Mr.  Wilson's  niece,  who  was  appointed  to  Pitchaburee,  arrived  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  aud  with  my  full  consent  and  the  consent  of  both  missions, 
our  places  were  changed  in  order  that  she  might  go  with  her  uncle  and  make  a  home 
for  him  in  his  loneliness.  I  am  truly  glad  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  add  so 
much  happiness  to  the  life  of  this  prince  among  missionaries,  who  was  one  of  my 
father's  dearest  friends,  and  has  taken  such  a  fatherly  care  of  me  during  the  long 
journey  and  absence  from  friends. 

The  Chieng  Mai  party  leave  here  on  Friday,  unless  something  occurs  to  hinder 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  I  will  go  over  to  Pitchaburee,  and  there  is  a  mere 
possibility  that  I  may  remain  in  Bangkok,  so  you  may  address  me  here,  and  the  let- 
ters will  be  forwarded  promptly  if  I  am  gone. 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1888. 

*  *  *  I  have  a  teacher,  Crew  Cham,  and  have  studied  three  hours  every  day 
since  we  are  alone.  It  is  slow  work,  but  I  can  see  that  I  am  gaining  something  each 
day  and  am  not  discouraged.  The  little  girls  in  the  school  are  very  helpful  aud  are 
ready  to  give  me  more  new  words  than  I  can  remember.  The  cook  is  a  boy,  who 
has  studied  a  little  English  and  is  anxious  to  get  more.  He  asks  me  the  names  of 
things  in  English,  and  in  return  I  make  him  tell  me  what  they  are  in  Siamese.  You 
would  all  smile  to  see  me  in  the  midst  of  these  dusky-faced  little  maidens,  with  their 
bare  feet,  legs  and  arms,  and  clad  in  dark  calico  skirts  and  white  jackets.  The  little 
ones  swarm  around  me  like  bees  and  say  all  kinds  of  complimentary  things,  which 
have  to  be  interpreted  for  me.  They  call  me  the  mem  with  the  long  chin,  and  say 
they  want  me  to  stay  here.  I  cannot  satisfy  all  my  little  friends,  for  Miss  Small 
writes  that  when  she  returned  to  Pitchaburee,  after  her  visit  in  Bangkok,  little  Uum 
ran  to  meet  her  saying,  ' '  Where  is  Mem  Fa  Lemm  ?  (the  nearest  they  can  come  to 
my  name, )  I  have  been  praying  for  her  to  come  back,  and  do  not  understand  why 
she  don't  come. "  This  little  girl,  about  eleven  years  old,  sent  me  a  letter  the  next 
week  after  I  came  from  Pitchaburee. 

My  desk  was  opened  to-day,  and  is  all  safe  and  as  beautiful  as  when  we  saw  it  in 
Pittsburgh.     Thank  the  dear  girls  again,   and  tell  them  that  I  think  and  speak  of 
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them  very,  very  often,  and  shall  never  forget  the  happy   days  I  spent  among  them. 

Ever  since  I  visited  Mrs.  True's  school  in  Tokio,  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you 
of  my  pleasant  meeting  with  Miss  Davis,  and  to  the  girls,  of  my  seeing  their  Japa- 
nese girl,  Ai,  and  talking  with  her.  I  never  had  met  Miss  Davis,  hut  she  had  heard 
of  my  coming  and  met  me  as  a  friend  on  account  of  our  love  for  the  College  and  the 
dear  friends  there.  We  could  only  spend  one  day  there,  and  the  teachers  very  kindly 
took  Miss  Davis'  classes  and  allowed  us  to  talk.  We  made  good  use  of  the  time,  hut 
found  it  all  too  short  for  what  we  had  to  say.  Soon  after  we  arrived  I  enquired  for 
Ai,  and  Mrs.  True  told  me  that  she  was  the  one  who  was  at  the  organ  when  I  came 
in.  At  the  close  of  school  I  met  her  and  we  had  a  very  few  minutes'  conversation,  for 
she  speaks  English  quite  nicely.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  fair 
complexion  for  a  Japanese.  The  girls  may  be  proud  of  their  protege,  and  I  wish 
they  could  all  have  been  with  me  and  seen  her  bright  eyes  as  I  spoke  to  her  of  the 
College  and  her  friends  there.  The  teachers  say  she  is  one  of  their  very  best  pupils, 
and  an  assistance  to  them  in  many  ways.  This  year  she  is  taking  the  kindergarten 
course  and  is  teaching  in  that  department  with  Miss  Milliken.  She  seems  to  have 
quite  a  talent  for  music  and  plays  nicely  upon  the  organ.  The  girls  have  reason  to 
feel  encouraged  in  their  missionary  work  ;  and  I  trust  they  are  keeping  up  their  meet- 
ings, and  not  forgetting  to  pray  for  Siam  and  the  workers  here. 

This  is  a  beautiful  land,  and  to  me  the  people  are  very  interesting,  but  it  is  sad  to 
witness  their  superstition  and  idolatry  and  know  that  the  number  of  missionaries  is 
so  utterly  insufficient.  In  this  city  of  600,000  souls  our  church  has  three  ministers, 
one  of  whom  is  only  learning  the  language.  We  have  one  medical  missionary,  and 
one  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  One  of  the  discouraging  features  of  the  work  is 
the  evil  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nation  by  the  European  population. 
Many  of  these  foreigners  lead  very  impure  lives,  and  look  upon  the  Siainese  as  little 
better  than  the  beasts.  It  is  hard  for  these  ignorant  people  to  distinguish  between 
the  pure  and  the  impure,  those  who  areJaboring  to  uplift  them,  and  those  who  look 
upon  them  as  scarcely  human.  This  constantly  contending  with  evil  influences 
makes  missionary  work  here  more  difficult  than  in  the  interior. 

We  are  not  out  of  the  world  in  Bangkok  by  any  means.  Since  comiug  here  I 
have  taken  dinner  at  the  U.  S.  Consulate,  attended  quite  a  large  party  at  the  home  of 
an  English  clergyman  who  is  tutor  to  some  of  the  young  princes,  and  this  evening  we 
are  to  take  dinner  with  Mr.  Morant,  a  young  Englishman,  who  is  also  tutor  to  some 
of  the  royal  family.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  each  week  Mrs.  McFarland  has  a  cro- 
quet and  lawn  tennis  reception.  On  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  Loftus,  a  charming  little 
English  lady,  has  the  same,  minus  the  tenuis.  These  evenings  are  pleasant  and  allow 
us  to  have  a  little  society  without  taking  any  time  from  work  or  sleep.  Our  missiona- 
ry friends  here  are  the  busiest,  most  contented,  and  happiest  company  of  people  I 
have  ever  met.  Then  we  have  Mrs.  Childs,  the  U.  S.  Consul's  wife,  who  mothers  us 
every  one,  and  is  as  whole-souled  and  warm-hearted  as  any  southern  woman  you  ever 
met.  She  has  invited  Miss  Cole  to  spend  the  month  of  April  with  her  at  the  sea- 
shore.    Isn't  that  lovely  of  her?     Miss  Cole  has  been  working  hard  and  is  quite  worn 
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out.     April  brings  her  a  vacation  in  school,  and  Mrs.  Childs'   invitation  will  give  her 
a  chance  to  get  strong  again. 

I  must  close  now  and  go  and  dress  for  our  evening  with  Mr.  Morant.  It  will  he  a 
novel  experience.  We  are  to  recognize  the  house  by  four  Chinese  lanterns  hung  out 
over  the  river. 

Give  my  love  to  all  my  dear  College  friends,  and  write  to  me  here  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  shall  try  not  to  have  such  a  long  silence  again.  How  is  the  new  building  com- 
ing on? 

January  24,  1888. 

*  *  *  While  over  in  'Pitchaburee,  I  learned  of  a  project  which  I  think  will 
interest  you,  and  of  which  I  want  to  tell  you.  In  Siam  there  are  many  old  women 
turned  out  to  beg  or  to  starve,  because  they  can  no  longer  work.  Many  of  them  are 
slaves,  and  now,  that  they  are  no  longer  a  source  of  income  to  their  masters,  they  are 
cast  out  and  are  allowed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  homeless  and  friendless. 

The  missionaries  have  long  wished  to  do  something  for  this  most  pitiable  part  of 
Siam's  population,  but  have  not  been  able  to  undertake  the  work  until  now.  Their 
plan  was  to  build  a  good  comfortable  native  house,  and  in  it  establish  a  home  for 
aged  women,  where  these  poor  out-casts  could  be  cared  for,  and  taught  the  blessed 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Acting  upon  this  plan,  Miss  Cort  wrote  to  the  Queen,  laying 
the  matter  before  her  and  asking  her  aid.  She  responded  with  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  $960,  to  be  used  in  the  work.  They  hope  to  go  forward  at  once  and  have  the  home 
open  as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  grand  work — to  bring  into  the  lives  of 
these  poor  women  a  ray  of  comfort,  even  if  it  be  just  at  sunset. 

I  think  of  you  very  often,  and  wish  I  could  run  in  and  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
curious  things  I  see  and  hear  every  day.     Very  lovingly  yours,    MARY  VAN  EbiAN. 


Pkesque  Isle,  Maine,  April  23,  1888. 
Dear  Recorder  : 

When  the  postal  card  from  one  of  your  editors,  with  its  request  for  a  contribution 
to  your  columns,  reached  me  after  seeking  me  in  my  old  home  at  Saugus,  I  resolved  to 
respond  promptly  with  a  short  article,  but  my  winter  in  this  place  has  been  a  very  busy 
one.  So,  here  I  am,  with  nothing  written  and  no  subject,  "  savin'  meself,"  upon  which 
I  can  write,  on  short  notice,  with  any  degree  of  readiness. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  sending  au 
affectionate  greeting  to  our  honored  faculty,  my  class-mates  of  '85,  and  fellow  graduates, 
with  also  a  word  of  welcome  to  '88.  If,  by  any  possibility,  I  can  be  present  at  the 
commencement  exercises,  it  will  delight  me  to  do  so. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  birth  of  my  little  boy,  "  the  sweetest,  best, 
prettiest  and  smartest  baby  that  ever  lived,"  by  name  Courtney  Taylor  Hemenway, 
whose  birthday  occurred  October  6,  1887.  This  fact,  you  see,  explains  one  important 
source  of  occupation. 

Had  I  time  and  space  in  this  letter,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  of  our 
winter  in  Northern  "Aroostook."     I  presume,  to  some  of  your  readers,  dear  ALUMNiE 
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Recorder,  it  will  be  it  fact  not  easily  accounted  for  that  I  have  survived  a  winter  so  near 
the  North  Pole.  Perhaps  I  may  be  regarded  as  another  Arctic  explorer.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  I  have  really  suffered  less  from  cold  than 
during  many  winters  in  Pennsylvania.  The  sleighing,  especially  upon  the  frozen 
river,  is  a  glorious  phase  of  life  in  the  North. 

The  town  of  Presque  Isle,  made  "almost  an  island  "  by  the  Aroostook  river  and 
Presque  Isle  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns  in  Northern  Maine,  and  our 
' '  Society  ' '  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  active  I  have  ever  known. 

May  I  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  the  article  I  failed  to  write,  a  poem  I  begged  my 
mother  to  write  and  send,  hoping  it  may  prove  acceptable.  I  shall  eagerly  look  for 
your  coming,  with  your  budget  of  news  from  our  Alma  3Iaicr,  and  welcome  you  with 
pleasure.     "  Long  life  to  you. " 


Martha  G.  Taylor  Hemenway. 


[From  a  letter  of  Miss  "Wadleigh's  we  take  the  following  description  of  the  way 
she  spent  last  Fourth  of  July.  ] 

Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  April  18,  1888. 

*  *  *  There  (Antwerp)  we  saw  our  first  old-world  cathedral.  I  was  not  used 
to  the  coloring  of  centuries  ;  and  the  delicately  wrought  spire  at  once  suggested  a 
lovely  specimen  of  coral,  which  had  lain  long  in  the  cabinet  and  required  to  be 
scrubbed  with  a  tooth-brush  to  restore  its  native  beauty — a  sentiment,  however,  which 
I  was  soon  to  outgrow. 

Monday  morning,  July  4,  we  left  Antwerp  for  Bruges.  The  poets,  from  Southey 
to  Longfellow,  have  written  up  Bruges  quite  thoroughly,  and  indeed  only  poetry  can 
describe  it.  "What  do  the  people  here  do  for  a  living?"  I  asked  a  young  man  who 
had  spent  some  months  there.  "  Nothing  that  I  can  see,  except  that  the  women  make 
lace, ' '  was  the  reply. 

We  found  our  hotel  quaint,  picturesque  and  charming  altogether.  We  seemed  to 
be  almost  the  sole  oocupants.  After  an  early  dinner  we  sallied  forth  to  explore  the 
town.  Up  the  street  ahead  of  us  was  the  famous  belfry  whose  chimes  had  already 
greeted  our  ears.  A  great  deal  was  crowded  into  that  afternoon — the  cathedral  and 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  both  full  of  interesting  pictures,  carvings  and  bronzes  ;  the 
hospital  of  St.  Jean,  where  are  the  most  valuable  of  Mending's  works  ;  the  Bequinage, 
occupied  by  a  peculiar  order  of  Sisters  ;  then  a  walk  along  the  canal— starred  with  the 
most  immense  water-lilies — to  the  old  city  wall,  with  tower  and  bridge. 
We  loitered  around  the  tower,  gathered  daisies  and  forget-me-nots  on  the  brink  of  the 
canal  until  the  afternoon  drew  near  its  close.  We  returned  to  the  hotel  for  our  tea, 
after  which,  slippered  and  bare-headed  like  the  jwysannes  around  us— only  those  wore 
wooden  shoes — we  devoted  the  remainder  of  daylight  to  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Here  was  a  deserted  church,  there,  we  were  told,  was  a 
fourteenth  century  prison  ;  and,  best  of  all,  my  companion's  sharp  eyes  soon  enabled 
her  to  trace  out  the  plan  of  an  ancient  convent  in  the  very  stable  and  carriage  house 
attached  to  our  hotel. 
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We  had  intended  to  visit  Ghent  the  next  day,  hut  this  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Convents,  churches,  palaces,  the  decayed  magnificence  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  Bruges  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  cities  of 
Europe— all  this  before  us,  how  could  we  think  again  of  Ghent,  whose  factory  chimneys 
and  handsome  railroad  station  we  had  seen  in  the  morning? 

*    *    *    I  shall  be  interested  in  seeing  the  Alumna  Recorder. 

Affectionately,  A.  E.  W. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss  Annie  Scott,  of  3808  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  spent  the 
winter  in  Southern  travel,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

Miss  Luella  Meloy,  class  of  '84,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
assistant  in  the  academic  department  of  the  College. 

The  engagement  has  recently  been  announced  of  Miss  Esther  D. 
Reynolds,  of  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  Alger,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  Ohio,  and  cousin  of  ex-Governor  Alger  of  Michigan, 
whose  name  has  been  so  strongly  urged  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.     Miss  Reynolds  will  be  remembered  as  a  bright  star  of  '8o. 

Miss  Mary  Mathews,  who  has  been  teaching  at  the  College  during  the 
past  year,  has  resigned  her  position  to  reside  in  Washington,  Pa.,  with  her 
mother. 

The  class  of  '83  figures  quite  prominently  this  year  in  the  matrimonial 
line. 

Last  fall,  Miss  Helen  Sykes,  of  Osborne  station,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Mair. 

In  January,  Miss  Blanche  Evans,  of  Oakland,  was  married  to  Mr. 
McLure.  At  present  they  are  boarding  on  Centre  avenue,  near  Roup 
street. 

In  April,  Miss  Anna  McCullogh  was  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  Mr. 
Ogden.  They  have  built  a  pretty  house  in  Greens^burg,  which  will  be 
their  future  home. 

The  consummation  of  another  engagement  in  the  class  is  anticipated. 
The  West  has  acquired  so  strong  an  attraction  for  Miss  Rachel  Aiken,  of 
Shadyside,  that  it  is  expected  she  will  represent  the  Alumnae  there,  in  the 
near  future. 

Miss  Janet  Lockhart,  one  of  last  year's  graduates,  spent  a  portion  of 
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the  winter  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  that  delightful  old  city,  so  full  of  in- 
terest to  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Irwin,  of  '77,  gives  notice  of  her  change  of  resid- 
ence from  Chestnut  street  to  No.  69  Vienna  street,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  they  have  purchased  a  house,  and  expecl,  in  the  future,  to  reside. 

Maggie  Fowler  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Florida. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  husband  of  Lallah  Walker, 
class  '76. 

Dollie  Pitcairn  sails  for  Europe  June  2,  to  be  gone  one  year. 

Florence  Holmes  spent  the  winter  at  the  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Perkins. 

One  of  the  girls  of  '77  is  devoting  her  time  to  raising  a  family  of 
Angora  kittens.  'Tis  only  necessary  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Female  College  to  find  our  vocation  in  life. 

Lafie  Reid,  of  '75,  has  set  the  rest  of  us  a  good  example  by  taking 
the  readings  of  the  Chautauqua  Course,  in  which  she  graduated  last  year. 
She  writes  that  she  is  "  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  '  C.  L.  S.  C  " 

It  is  whispered  about  that  Dr.  Black  may  be  present  at  our  alumnae 
meeting.  What  pleasure  his  presence  would  give,  especially  to  the  "  old 
girls  "  of  '73,  '74  and  '75  ! 

It  pains  us  to  record  the  death  of  Anna  Reid,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  J. 
Reid,  and  a  loved  member  of  the  College,  which  occurred  on  September 
5,  1887. 

Four  of  the  alumnae  have  been  bereft  of  their  fathers  during  the  past 
few  months — Mrs.  Mayrie  Cleaver  Hain  ('75),  Mrs.  Lydie  Campbell 
Stewart  ('74),  Mrs.  Retzie  Campbell  Kerr  ('77),  and  Miss  Lillian  Willock 
('75) — while  Mrs.  Ella  Hutchison  Pugh  ('74),  Mrs.  Mary  Renshaw  Chis- 
lett  ('73),  and  Miss  Rebecca  Renshaw  ('74)>  have  lost  their  mothers. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  those  of  our  friends  who  are  thus  in 
sorrow. 

Miss  Lizzie  Black  has  been  in  the  South  during  the  spring.  She  was 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  also  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Baltimore.  Since  her  return 
to  Wooster,  want  of  time  has  prevented  her  from  writing  for  the  Alumnae 
Recorder. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Acheson  was  frequently  seen  in  Pittsburgh  during  the 
winter.     She  indulged  in  a  course  of  vocal  music  from  Prof.  Bussman. 
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The  Misses  Sterrett  visited  Pittsburgh  in  the  autumn.  They  expressed 
regret  that  they  had  been  unable  to  attend  alumnae  re-unions. 

Miss  Fannie  Wills,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  visited  Pittsburgh  last  au- 
tumn. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Vincent  was  nursing  both  her  children  through  an  attack 
of  measles,  from  last  accounts.  The  Vincent  family  moved  from  Ligonier, 
Pa.,  to  Mansfield,  O.,  last  summer.  They  are  much  pleased  with  their  new 
home. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

With  the  blooming  of  the  roses,  the  Alumnae  Recorder  makes 
its  appearance  and  hopes  to  be  as  welcome  to  its  readers.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  publish  it  in  a  new  form  this  year,  but  its  loyal  heart  remains 
the  same.  The  Recorder  has  striven  to  fulfil  its  original  design,  that 
it  should  be  a  medium  of  communication  for  us,  who  otherwise  would 
know  little  of  each  other,  and  might  be  wrongfully  supposed  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  College  and  college  friends.  The  various  social,  literary 
and  benevolent  enterprises,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  may  here  be  re- 
ported and  our  intelligence  and  sympathies  widened.  It  is  also  a  period- 
ical for  which  we  may  pen,  for  our  mutual  pleasure  and  profit,  and  without 
fear  of  unfriendly  criticism,  the  thoughts  that  have  occupied  our  minds, 
whether  practical,  poetical,  or  as  varied  as  our  individual  selves. 

It  is  hoped  that,  as  year  by  year  the  Recorder  comes  to  our  homes, 
we  may  notice  a  growth  in  its  excellence  and  find  it  suggestive,  elevating 
and  inspiring  towards  all  things  good  and  true — an  exponent  of  womanly 
education. 

Our  Association  is  enlarging  to  such  an  extent  that  this  standard  may 
be  obtained  under  one  condition — that  we  work  for  it.  Each  one,  from 
youngest  to  oldest,  ought  to  feel  personally  responsible,  and  if  she  cannot 
aid  in  one  way  or  one  year,  seek  other  opportunities,  so  that  while  all  may 
share  the  work,  none  need  be  burdened.  The  needs  of  the  Recorder  have 
been  appreciated  this  year,  and  in  the  number  now  presented,  you 
are  given  the  kind  tokens  of  love  and  thought  wrought  out  from  the  time 
and  brains  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  pages  of  advertisements  in  this 
issue — the  expression  of  good-will  and  appreciation  of  the  merchants  of 
Pittsburgh  towards  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  as  a  representative 
institution,  and  the  Alumnae  as  honored  by  their  connection  with  it, 
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The  need  of  a  complete  roll  of  our  Alumnae  Association  has  been 
felt  for  some  time,  so  this  year  the  present  one  is  appended  to  the  Re- 
corder. We  beg  each  member  to  examine  it  and  whatever  deficiencies 
and  mistakes  she  observes,  to  rectify  them  by  immediately  sending  the 
proper  information  to  Miss  Pelletreau.  By  this  means  a  perfect  roll  may 
be  secured  before  another  meeting. 

We  venture  to  give  the  following  anecdote  of  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  '75  as  it  has  been  told  to  us :  One  warm  day,  last  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

were  doing  the  lions  at  Washington,  D.  C.     The  coolness  of  the 

East  Room  was  particularly  agreeable  to  Mrs. and  she  sank  into 

one  of  the  luxurious  chairs  to  rest.  Her  husband  oh'd  and  ah'd  at 
proper  intervals  to  the  attendant's  information,  and  soon  turned  to  his  wife 
for  her  smiling  assent,  but,  imagine  his  dismay,  to  find  her  sound  asleep." 
Until  the  date  of  this  incident  the  Class  of  '75  had  not  attained  distinction 
at  the  White  House,  but  now  we  may  thank  this  member  for  the  added 
lustre  to  its  fame. 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Annie  K.  Davis,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  a 
contribution  too  lengthy  to  publish.  It  is  "Book  I  of  the  High  School 
Series  of  English  Readers,"  written  and  compiled  for  the  Department  of 
Education,  by  Walter  Dening,  and  published  in  Tokio,  January  1st,  1887. 
This  is  the  first  of  six  volumes,  and  is  very  interesting,  showing  that  hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  in  Japan  as  in  America,  and  the  moral  truths  im- 
pressed upon  Japanese  students  are  akin  to  those  we  have  learned  in  the 
course  of  our  school  training. 


MEMORIAL  CHAPEL. 

The  friends  of  the  College  will  be  glad  to  see  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Commercial  Gazette  of  April  19: 

"The  contracts  will  be  let  this  week  for  a  handsome  memorial  chapel 
and  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  in  the  East  End.  The 
plans  for  the  chapel  have  been  completed  by  the  architect  and  show  a 
pretty  design.  It  is  to  be  built  with  the  $10,000  bequeathed  to  the  college 
by  the  late  Joseph  Dilworth  for  that  purpose,  and  will  be  called  "The 
Dilworth  Chapel."  Its  erection  will  be  commenced  in  two  weeks,  and  it 
will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  October.  Another  building,  to 
cost  #8,000,  will  also  be  erected.  It  will  have  rooms  for  boarders,  and  will 
also  embrace  a  roomy  labaratory.  The  students  have  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution  to  '  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women.' " 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNA  ASSOCIATION. 

June  3,  1887. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Vincent,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the  roll  was  called. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  then  read  and  approved.  The  announcement  was  made 
of  regrets  received  from  sixteen  members.  The  class  of  '87,  including  Miss  Carnahan, 
Miss  Ferguson,  Miss  Lockhart,  Miss  McCreery,  Miss  Ewing,  Miss  Wallace  and  Miss 
Ford,  was  received  and  welcomed  into  the  Alumna?  Association.  The  Hymeneal 
Eecorder  reported  that  there  had  taken  place  since  the  last  gathering  of  the  Alumnae 
three  marriages,  that  of  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Walker  to  Mr.  Abram  G.  Holmes,  Miss 
Martha  G.  Taylor  to  Eev.  Miles  Standish  Hemenway,  and  Miss  Mary  Eva  Boyles  to 
Mr.  Wells  B.  Clendennin.  The  Necrologist  announced  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Whightman  Noble,  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  March  12,  1887. 

The  total  amount  in  treasury  on  June  2,  1887,  was  reported  to  be  $56.80  It  was 
moved,  by  the  treasurer,  that  this  sum,  together  with  any  additional  funds  received 
from  payment  of  debts  during  the  year,  be  re-deposited  at  interest  until  it  should 
have  accumulated  to  an  amount  worthy  the  expenditure  of  the  Alumnae.  The  move- 
ment was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

An  able  and  spirited  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Vincent,  who 
spoke  of  woman,  her  higher  educatiou,  abilities  and  resources,  citing  instances  of  her 
distinguished  achievements  in  the  past,  and,  from  this,  auguring  bright  hopes  for  the 
future,  under  the  increased  advantages  of  modern  times. 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  considered,  resulting  as  follows:  for  President, 
Miss  Jennie  Clark;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Porter;  Hymeneal  Eecorder,  Miss  Lockhart; 
Necrologist,  Miss  Lyon;  Editors  for  Alumnae  Eecorder,  Miss  Willock  and  Miss 
Jennie  Wallace. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  the  next  gathering  to  be  on  June  8,  1888. 

Edna  J.  Ford,  Secretary. 


HYMENEAL  RECORD. 

GRADUATES. 
Miss  Jennie  McCracken  and  Eev.  Eobert  A.  Elliott,  married  June  16,  1887,  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Miss  Helen  M.   Sykes  and  Mr.  Charles  E.   Mair,   married  October  6,   1887,   at 
Osborne  Station,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  G.  McCullogh  and  Mr.  Denna  C.  Ogden,  married  April  5,  1888,  at 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

FORMER   STUDENTS. 

Miss  Martha  M.  McConnell  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  McElroy,  married  June  22,  1887. 

Miss  Carrie  Lawrence  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Wood,  married  June  9,  1887. 

Miss  Kate  D.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Cadmus  Z.  Gordon,  married  June  15,  1887. 

Miss  Jean  S.  McWatty  and  Capt.  Jesse  C.  Chance,  married  September  1,  1887. 

Miss  Ida  Fulton  and  Eev.  M.  Garvin,  married  September  15,  1887,  at  Irwin,  Pa. 
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Miss  Anna  Wood  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Dilworth,  married  November  3,  1887. 
Miss  Miriam  R.  Gerdes  and  Mr.  David  H.  Hostetter,  married  November  16,  1887. 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Snaman  and  Mr.  Addison  Irwin,  married  January  10,  1888. 
Miss  Birdie  Stockdale  and  Mr.  John  K.  Ewing,  married  February  2,  1888. 
Miss  Mary  O.  Scott  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Burns,  married  February  8,  1888. 

Janet  Lockhaet,  Hymeneal  Recorder. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  in  hand  June  3,  1887 $16  00 

From  annual  tax 39  00 

"    advertisements  in  Alumnte  Recorder 44  00 

"     interest  on  deposit  to  January  1,  1888 2  22 

Total $101  22 

DISBURSEB1ENTS. 

For  publishing  Alumnje  Recorder $48  00 

"   stationery  and  postage 3  65 

Total $  51  65 

In  Bank  June  3,  1887 $40  80 

Deposited  June  14,  1887 30  00 

Interest  on  deposit  to  January  1,  1888 2  22 

Cash  in  hand 17  35 

Total  amount  in  treasury $  90  37 

GEORGINA  G.  Negley,  Treasurer. 

May  5,  1888. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  members  of  the  Alumnre  Association  will  feel  it 
their  duty  to  notify  the  treasurer  of  any  change  of  residence,  also  the  change  of  name 
when  married,  giving  their  maiden  name,  as  well  as  their  husband's  name,  in  order 
that  a  correct  list  of  the  aluninre  may  be  kept. 

Each  alumna  is  urgently  requested  to  pay  her  annual  tax.  Fifty  cents  seems  a 
small  item,  yet,  let  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  last  year  forty  taxes  remained 
unpaid,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  meant  a  loss  to  the  treasury  of  $20.00 — by 
no  means  an  inconsiderable  sum.  A  little  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  each  alumna 
is,  perhaps,  all  that  is  necessary. 
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SHOPPING  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

In  a  shady  corner  of  the  Union  Station,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
bright  October  day,  are  seated  three  ladies.  Their  appearance  and  manners  indicate 
them  as  practical,  refined  and  educated.  Though  they  speak  in  subdued  tones,  stray 
words  pique  my  curiosity  and  I  move  nearer  until  I  can  hear  their  conversation.  I 
learn  that  they  are  severally  residents  of  McKeesport,  New  Brighton  and  Ligonier, 
and  thus  they  relate  their  experiences: 

"The  literal  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  says  one,  "that  I  and  my  family  have  been 
out  of  clothes.  My  last  shopping  expedition  was  so  disastrous  that  I  dreaded  another 
such  experience ;  but  the  growls  from  John  about  my  dilapidated  wardrobe,  and  the 
clamor  of  the  children  for  new  clothes,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  purchase.  "Where? 
was  the  question.  Last  week,  as  I  was  dusting  the  parlor  table,  my  fingers  rested 
fondly  on  the  Alumna  Recorder,  for  I  always  keep  it  in  sight,  and  my  eye  caught 
the  names  of  the  Pittsburgh  firms  who  therein  advertise.  Down  I  sat,  duster  in  hand, 
and  with  the  book  on  my  Lap,  thus  I  pondered :  ' '  Why  can  I  not  shop  in  Pittsburgh  ? ' ' 
I  have  often  ordered  things,  by  mail,  from  Philadelphia,  through  advertising  cata- 
logues. These  purchases  have  sometimes  been  disappointing;  so  why  not  have  the 
advantages  of  sight  and  choice  by  going  to  Pittsburgh  myself? 

"  I  scanned  the  Alumnae  Recorder's  advertisements,  then  made  out  my  list  of 
wants  and  fitted  them  together.  Such  a  day  of  satisfaction  as  this  has  been!  I  wasted 
no  time,  have  gotten  what  I  wanted,  and  am  going  home  scarcely  tired.  Comparing  it 
with  former  days  of  shopping,  I  feel  like  sending  a  personal  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
generous  advertisers. ' ' 

"  Where  did  you  go  and  what  did  you  buy?"  "Oh!  that  is  easily  told — the 
modus  operandi  was  very  simple.  First,  I  went  to  Miss  Dalzell's,  where  I  bought  a 
bonnet  that  will  make  me  look  as  pretty  as  when  I  was  a  college  girl.  Then  to 
Horne's  ;  and  look  at  the  list  of  temptations  I  succumbed  to  there  ! — from  an  elegant 
wrap,  silk  for  a  gown,  yards  of  table  linen  of  undreamt-of  beauty,  muslin  and  calico 
to  sundries,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Next  to  Miss  Mooney's  to  order  the  making 
of  my  new  silk  (we  think  she  makes  lovely  gowns)  ;  then  to  Hale's,  for  I  could  not 
pass  by  such  a  useful  luxury  as  a  tailor-made  suit,  especially  when  I  could  choose  from 
his  stock  of  beautiful  cloth. 

"Then  I  went  to  Sailor's,  where  I  found  the  nobbiest  suits  for  boys.  Fred  and 
Jack  will  be  the  best  dressed  boys  in  McKeesport,  I  am  sure,  when  they  don  their  new 
suits.  And  do  you  want  to  hear  of  the  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  stockings  and  trifles  I 
bought  at  Horne  &  "Ward's  ?  The  millinery  department,  too,  I  found  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  got  such  hats  for  my  Bessie  and  Jennie  as  will  make  their  silly  little 
heads  vainer  than  ever. 

"Then  I  had  a  perfect  treat  in  shoe  leather  at  H.  J.  King's  store.  I  also  went  to 
Cain  &  Verner's,  where  I  found  an  equally  fine  assortment  of  shoes,  and  a  like 
courteous  attention  to  my  wants.  I  called  at  Davis's  book  store  and  renewed  my  sub- 
scription for  the  Harper's  publications,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  add  many  others 
to  my  list,  seeing  them  spread  out  on  the  counter  so  invitingly. 
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'  'I  have  been  saving  money  for  years  to  buy  a  new  piano-forte,  so  to-day  I  followed 
the  Alumna  Recorder's  advice,  and  got  one  at  Melloe  &  Hoene's.  Come  to 
visit  me  while  it  is  new." 

"  But  did  you  have  any  luncheon  ?"  "Of  course  I  had  ;  I  went  to  Hay's — very 
convenient  for  me  to-day — and  there  I  fared  deliciously,  everything  tasting  all  the 
better  for  the  dainty  appointments  of  their  dining  room.  Were  you  ever  at  Morri- 
son's  art  store  on  Sixth  street,  near  the  Suspension  bridge  ? — well,  I  fairly  tore  myself 
away  from  there,  but  not  till  I  had  invested  in  an  etching  and  easel.  Then  I  bought 
some  little  presents  of  jewelry  for  the  children  at  Wattles  &  Sheafee's,  and  quite 
an  armful  of  books  and  stationery  at  Weldin's — that  paradise  for  book-buyers — be- 
sides artist's  materials  at  Backofen's,  for  I  mean  to  paint  some  Christmas  presents 
this  year.  My  new  eye-glasses,  which  I  hope  you  have  admired,  were  purchased  from 
Me.  Kornblum  himself. 

"  Then  come  choice  groceries  from  Stevenson's,  and,  lastly,  on  my  way  to  the 
station,  I  stopped  at  John  R.  &  A.  Muedoch's  and  ordered  a  lot  of  house  plants, 
besides  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  to  grace  John's  birthday  feast  to-morrow." 

With  an  expression  of  thorough  content  on  her  face,  the  lady  from  McKeesport 
leaned  back  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  recital  upon  her  companions.  Nowise  daunted, 
they  nodded  assent  at  her  pauses,  and  willingly  told  their  tales. 

Said  the  lady  from  New  Brighton — "Well,  you  know,  I  keep  my  Alumna  Re- 
coedee  beside  my  dictionary,  for  it  is  a  good  repository  of  what  I  want  to  know.  So, 
of  course,  its  advertisements  show  me  where  to  buy.  When  brother  Felix  gave  me  a 
check,  asking  me  to  furnish  his  house  for  his  bride-elect,  you  may  be  sure  I  consulted 
the  Alumnae  Recoedee.  The  fulfilling  of  his  request  brought  me  to  Pittsbugh 
to-day,  and  I,  too,  am  going  home  well  pleased  with  my  shopping. 

"  I  was  determined  that  the  bride  should  find  a  well-supplied  pantry,  so  I  went 
first  to  Renshaw's  and  ordered  such  flour,  groceries  and  delicacies  as  it  makes  me 
hungry  to  think  of.  Then  to  Schceneck's;  where  I  made  my  selection  of  furniture 
and  upholsterings — my  only  difficulty  was  to  stop  ordering.  From  there  I  went  to 
Geoetzingee's  new  palatial  establishment  and  indulged  in  carpets  and  lace  curtains. 
But  I  had  not  yet  selected  dining-room  furniture,  so  I  weut  to  McCeintock's  and 
saw  what  pleased  me  perfectly.  When  I  finished  my  selection  there,  I  found  that  I 
had  completely  furnished  the  dining-room,  even  to  the  vases  and  decorative  scarfs.  I 
enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  visiting  these  furniture  stores  to-day. 

"Then  I  went  to  Reed's  for  silver  ware  and  cut  glass  for  table  use;  and,  amidst  the 
glitter  and  shine,  I  nearly  lost  my  head.  Eichbaum's  window  attracted  my  attention 
and  I  entered  the  store,  to  find  many  articles  of  use  and  beauty  too  tempting  to  pass 
without  longing  to  possess.  Keech's  was  my  next  point  of  attack,  and  I  found  house- 
furnishings  in  such  profusion  that  I  was  soon  suited,  and  consider  the  refrigerator  and 
window  shades  among  the  triumphs  of  the  day.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  buying 
myself  a  new  pair  of  shoes  at  Laird's,  for  his  shoes  wear  so  well. 

"I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  glass  in  our  windows  at  home,  so  I  stopped 
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at  Wightman's  and  saw  their  glass;  it  will  not  take  me  long  to  have  new  window 
panes  now  !  I  selected  a  couple  of  clocks  at  Biggs',  trying  not  to  see  their  array  of 
jewelry,  silver  ware  and  bric-a-bric.  My  most  extravagant  purchase  was  a  basket  of 
cut-flowers  to  be  sent  to  the  new  home  upon  next  Thursday,  when  the  young  people 
are  to  arrive.  Really  I  could  not  help  it,  for  Patterson's  splendid  roses,  sent  to  us 
when  we  graduated,  have  never  faded  from  my  memory.  At  Johnston's  I 
supplied  Felix's  new  desk  with  writing  materials  and  made  arrangement  for 
the  binding  of  the  piles  of  periodicals  we  have  at  home.  Then  I  prevailed 
upon  Murdoch,  Kerr  &  Co.  to  undertake  the  printing  of  our  missionary  society's 
paper,  which  was  good  of  them,  for  women  generaly  write  as  illegibly  as  great  men 
do.  The  rooms  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  were  as  at- 
tractive as  ever,  and  as  I  came  back  to  the  station  I  stopped  at  Holland's  Drug 
Store  for  sponges,  and  fitted  up  a  medicine  chest  for  the  new  household,  which  proves 
that  I  am  a  very  thoughtful  and  provident  sister-in-law.  Don't  you  think  I  have 
done  my  duty  well  ?' ' 

When  the  murmurs  of  approbation  had  somewhat  subsided,  said  the  third 
lady,  "  I  feel  like  a  veritable  butterfly  for  giddiness  beside  your  burdened  selves;  I 
have  no  responsibilities  for  a  family  of  my  own,  or  for  relations-in-law.  But  I  was 
getting  poky  up  there  in  the  country,  and  I  concluded  that  fun  was  the  medicine  for 
me.     So  I,  too,  consulted  the  Alumnae  Recorder — not  in  vain. 

"  I  got  off  the  train  at  East  Liberty —don't  open  your  eyes  so  wide — I  could  not 
pass  Kuhn's  without  stopping  to  have  ice  cream  and  sentimentalize  over  the  delecta- 
ble sweets  we  used  to  buy  there.  Vincent  &  Scott  was  another  sign  familiar 
to  my  college  days,  so  I  went  over  to  their  store,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  their  pretty 
carpets  and  upholsterings.  Again  I  boarded  the  train  and  reached  Pittsburgh  in 
good  season.  I  wanted  to  buy  a  wedding  present,  so  I  went  to  W.  W.  Wattles'. 
Did  you  ever  visit  their  rooms  on  the  second  floor  ?  I  chose  after-dinner  coffee  cups 
and  tiny  gold  spoons  with  antique  silver  handles.  Tne  salesman  laughed  at  me,  for  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  bought  them  at  G.  B.  Barrett  &  Co.'s  wholesale  store.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  I  asked  that  question,  and  so  I  told  him  that  I  knew  it  to  be  a 
good  firm,  for  its  advertisement  is  in  the  Alumm;  Recorder.  Then  I  sum- 
moned a  cab  from  the  Excelsior  Express  &  Standard  Cab  Co.,  and  drove 
over  to  the  Cyclorama.  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  has  always  been  a  myth  to  me, 
but  seeing  this  wonderful  painting  and  hearing  the  lecture  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  the  realities  of  war.  I  was  vividly  impressed  and  have  gained  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  a  battle. 

"By  that  time  I  was  hungry,  so  the  appetizing  odors  of  the  adjoining  cafe  were 
most  seasonable.  Girls,  when  you  go  to  ,the  Cyclorama,  be  sure  to  dine  at  F.  F. 
Gross'.  It  was  all  so  good — the  viands,  service,  bright,  well-ventilated  room,  even  to 
the  broad-faced,  portly  clock  giving  one  a  welcome. 

"  I  telephoned  to  B.  F.  Mevay's  for  a  carriage,  and  so,  in  elegant  style,  drove  to 
Lockhart's,  for  dainty  groceries  to  be  sent  home,  then  to  Boggs  &  Buhl's,  where  I 
could  have  spent  hours  if  I  had  been  more  liberally  supplied  with  money. 
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"The  Presbyterian  Book  Store  is  always  a  stopping  place  for  me,  so  I  bought 
presents  for  my  Sunday  School  scholars  and  a  dictionary  stand  for  myself;  then  to 
Watts'  to  order  visiting  cards,  and  there  I  saw — well,  I  will  just  have  to  say,  sundries 
and  all  beautiful. 

"  But  I  could  not  go  home  either  without  flowers,  so  this  box  is  filled  with  floral 
beauties  from  J.  Wilkinson  Eliott's,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  too.  I  return 
penniless,  but  very  happy,  and  I  mean  after  this  to  take  the  Alumnae  Eecorder's 
advice  when  I  want  fun." 

The  stentorian  voice  of  the  train  caller  here  burst  forth  in  all  its  fullness,  causing 
such  j>anic  among  the  ladies  that  they  jumped  to  their  feet,  finding  their  respective 
trains  were  in  readiness. 

A  wild  gathering  of  small  parcels,  hurried  good-byes  and  affectionate  messages 
filled  the  air,  and  in  hot  haste  they  fled  from  my  sight. 

"What  can  this  Alumnae  Eecorder  be?"  I  wondered.  Seeing  a  magazine  on  the 
now  vacated  bench,  I  picked  it  up,  surmising  at  once  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  dropped 
it  and  thinking  to  find  a  clue  to  the  owner.  Its  title  was  ' '  Alumnae  Eecorder, 
June,  1888,"  so  I,  too,  now  know  where  to  buy. 


REVIEWS. 


THE    BOW   OF   ORANGE   RIBBON 

is  a  romance  of  the  old,  satisfactory  kind,  where  the  actors,  after  some  trouble,  live  and 
die  happy.  There  is  a  little  doubt  left  us  in  the  last  paragraph,  but  this  is  nicely  disposed 
of  in  a  postscript.  The  story  is  of  New  York  just  before  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and 
is  presumably  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  its  Dutch  settlers.  Descriptions  so  accurate 
and  pleasing  could  only  be  written  by  one  who  had  carefully  studied  her  subject.  The 
reader  wishes,  however,  that  the  Holland  Society,  to  which  the  book  is  dedicated,  had 
never  been  heard  of  by  the  author.  She  might  then  have  given  us  one  of  those  Dutch- 
men for  which  our  earlier  reading  has  prepared  us.  True,  we  have  Bataims  as 
offset  to  the  general  goodness,  but  we  cannot  feel  for  him  that  lively  disapproval  which 
is  evidently  expected  of  us.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  story  is  that  its  old  people  are 
much  more  striking  than  its  young  ones.  Jaris  Van  Heemskirk  is  a  rarely  strong  and 
lovable  character — one  that  will  live  in  the  memory  of  even  the  average  novel-reader. 
Lysbet,  his  wife,  and  Elder  Semple  follow  not  far  after  ;  but  the  lovely  Katharine  and 
the  fascinating  Captain — we  really  cannot  see  why  so  good  a  story  should  have  been 
written  with  such  common-place  people  as  a  motive.  The  only  thought  of  Katharine 
that  stays  with  us  is  of  pink  cheeks  and  yellow  hair,  which  are  not  uncommon.  The 
author  assures  us  on  every  page  that_  she  is  writing  a  love  story,  but  the  love  part  of 
the  book  is  very  weak.  The  result  would  have  been  quite  as  good  without  any  love 
and  without  any  Bow  of  Orange  Eibbon,  for  the  incident  of  the  love-knot  is  trifling. 

The  story  just  misses  being  charming,  because  its  scenery  and  general  fitting  were 
not  put  in  so  much  to  produce  an  artistic  whole  as  to  gratify  that  part  of  New  York 
calling  itself  the  "Holland  Society,"  whose  members,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to 
think  their  ancestors  just  the  perfect  people  that  are  here  described. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Eibbon  is  truly  Dutch  in  spirit ;  indeed,  it  is  like  one  of  those 
good  little  paintings  with  which  we  can  find  no  fault  and  of  which  we  say,  "its  neat- 
ness and  faithful  painting  remind  one  of  the  old  Dutch  school."  L     '84. 
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RICHARD   AND    ROBIN 

(Robert  Carter  &  Bros.)  is  a  children's  book — not  a  "baby  book,"  but  one  which  will 
be  enjoyed  by  bright  boys  and  girls  of  ten  or  twelve  years  or  more,  while,  if  the  moth- 
ers are  anything  like  the  writer,  they  will  probably  appreciate  it  most  of  all. 

The  story  is  not  all  about  Richard  and  Robin  ;  but  these  two  are  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  and,  of  course,  their  sayings  and  doings  are  the  quaintest  and  most  amusing. 

Ned,  the  eldest  of  the  four  Raymonds,  is  as  honest  and  cheery  a  little  man  as  one 
could  wish  to  see — only  ten  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  but  feeling  very  deeply  his 
responsibilities  as  "big  brother"  and  "mamma's helper,"  and  trying  his  best — almost 
always — to  do  right.  Lily  is,  as  Ned  says,  "  aggeravating, "  and  the  least  attractive  of 
the  four,  still,  she  has  her  aspirations,  as  expressed  in,  ' '  Well,  mamma,  I  want  to  be 
lovely  ;  I'll  try  to  give  up  my  way,  but  it's  awful  hard  to  believe  I'll  be  glad  about 
it !"  Poor  child  !  It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  be  good,  and  our  attempts,  like  Lily's, 
are  rather  spasmodic.  Her  grown-up  airs  are  often  very  amusing,  as,  for  example, 
when  she  says,  " Take  time  by  the  four  o'clock,"  or  wants  something  put  on  to  "sim- 
per, ' '  thinking,  as  the  author  says,  that  simmering  must  be  some  elegant  way  of  cook- 
ing, far  superior  to  common  roasting  or  boiling. 

Dick  is  a  reserved  little  soul,  full  of  queer  ideas.  His  first  remark  on  seeing  the 
baby,  Robby,  was,  "What's  he  made  of?"  "Dust,  of  course,"  answered  Lily  ;  "same 
as  you."  "  'Tisn't  the  same  kind  of  dust  as  my  dust,"  said  Dick.  .  .  .  "Where 
does  God  get  so  much  colors  of  dust  ?' '  For  some  time,  whenever  he  kissed  the  baby, 
he  said  to  himself,  meditatively,  "It's  awful  soft  dust."  When  asked  once  what  they 
should  have  done,  had  Robby  died,  Dick  promptly  replied,  ' '  Sat  round  on  chairs  and 
laid  round  on  beds  and  cried."  His  rendition  of  "Help  me  to  be  a  good  boy"  into 
"  Helmetuby  a  good  boy,"  and  his  reserving  for  the  good  Helmetuby's  use  a  little  red 
tin  cup,  inscribed,  "For  a  good  boy,"  is  a  striking  example  of  misunderstood  prayers. 

As  to  Robby,  he  is  such  a  dear,  lovable  little  fellow,  is  spite  of  his  quick  temper, 
that  we  long  to  see  him,  and  then  sigh  to  think  that  already  he  has  had  time  to  grow 
beyond  our  recognition. 

Quick  and  impulsive,  he  is  in  tears  one  moment  and  beaming  with  smiles  the 
next.  One  of  his  funniest  performances  was  getting  up  a  "hullabaloo."  He  and 
Dick,  left  at  honietme  Sabbath,  played  church  with  great  propriety,  till,  unfortunate- 
ly, Robby  recited,  as  a  hymn,  a  stanza  closing  with,  "Let's  make  a  big  hullabaloo  !" 
Then,  like  a  flash,  the  idea  of  making  a  hullabaloo  of  his  own  seized  him,  and,  without 
delay,  was  carried  out  by  the  two,  their  long  repressed  spirits  springing  elastically  up 
and  bursting  all  bounds.  On  the  appearance  of  their  mother  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  confusion,  Robby  climbed  into  her  lap  and  proceeded  to  lecture  himself,  finally 
slipping  down  and  seating  himself  on  a  box  in  the  closet,  with  the  reproof,  "Bad  boy, 
stay  in  the  closet  ;  he  mussed  up  Sunday. ' ' 

The  following  quotation  shows  the  spirit  of  the  book  :  "The  way  will  not  always 
be  easy,  little  Rob.     There  will  be  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  forests  to  go  through 

and  waters  to  cross But  do  not  be  discouraged,  little  Rob  ;  there  will  be 

good  things  and  pleasant  spots  besides,  aud  God  has  given  us  a  Guide,  who  can  take 
care  of  us  all  the  journey  through." 


Lippincott's  publish  in  the  May  number  of  their  magazine  a  story  entitled,  "  The 
Old  Adam,"  and  ask  the  readers  to  guess  the  author.  It  occurred  to  the  Reviewer 
that  here  was  something  to  review,  as,  the  writer  being  imknown,  there  could  be  no  ac- 
cusation of  partiality.  But,  in  this  so-called  golden  day  of  literature,  is  it  not  a  rather 
difficult  matter  to  assign  a  novel  of  no  particularly  pronounced  style,  to  one  of,  perhaps, 
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a  score  of  writers,  each  lacking  the  same  quality.  It  would  he  at  the  hest  an  indis- 
criminate guess.  Surely  we  have  read  this  before  ;  it  seems  familiar.  Scene — A 
Eoman  Palayyo,  a  Eenaissance  salon.  Principal  actors — An  artless  and  beautiful 
Circe,  or  subjugator  ;  crowds  of  victims  subjugated,  or  willing  to  be  likewise  dealt 
with.  Plot — Love,  disappointment,  despair.  Final  triumph  of  one  lover.  Passive 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  misery,  who,  having  found 
that  one  man  prefers  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery  to  her  charms,  decides  to  make 
another  happy  with  what  remains  of  a  broken  heart. 

Eeading  another  late  novel,  there  is  still  the  impression  of  a  twice  told  tale,  the 
difference  being  in  the  stage  setting  only  ;  the  Old  Adam  here  struggling  in  New  York, 
rather  than  in  the  Eternal  City.  After  reading  a  number  of  light  novels  one  feels 
slightly  dazed  as  to  the  writers,  and  might  imagine  that  one  continuous  novel  had  been 
read,  the  general  course.of  events  changing  now  and  then  with  the  dress  and  cue  words 
of  the  characters  ;  a  slight  plot  sprinkled  and  seasoned  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  ad- 
jectives, that  the  word  modified  is  looked  for  in  vain.  We  find  ourselves  lost  in  a 
tangle  of  intense  and  paradoxical  attributes,  and  suddenly  discover  that  we  have  -no 
particle  of  sympathy  with  the  characters  of  which  we  have  been  reading.  Failing  to 
recognize  anything  natural  in  their  mind-workings,  we  conclude  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  creating,  not  a  Greek  god  or  goddess,  but  rather  what  seems  to  our 
common  sense  "a  freak  of  nature."  And  the  fiction,  being  less  true  and  interesting 
than  the  reality,  falls  flat. 

Why  this  rush  of  valueless  literature  ?  How  is  it,  that  in  the  mass  of  fiction, 
cluttering  our  book-seller's  counters,  is  found  a  scarcity  of  books  worth  reviewing?  Is 
it  because,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  it  is  the  fashion  to  dabble  in  literature,  or-  is  it 
because  the  public  mind,  having  become  ruined  by  this  style  of  faulty  reading,  refuses 
to  entertain  any  other  ?  Any  one  with  the  ' '  trick  of  the  pen, ' '  seeing  this,  reels  off 
two  or  three  hundred  pages  of  the  well-padded  skeleton  of  an  idea,  finds  an  attractive 
title  and  calls  the  result  a  novel,  which,  were  we  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word,  would  not  deserve  that  name,  as  it  is  in  reality  only  a  rehash  of 
a  gypsy  fortune-teller's  routine  gibberish  of  "  light-haired  girls,  dark-haired  men,  in- 
trigues, letters  to  come,  and  journeys  to  go." 

Carlyle  says  that  the  day  of  romance  has  not  ceased,  and  that  it  never  ceases. 
Possibly  it  is  in  trying  to  understand  this  in  its  truest  sense,  that  the  effort  is  made,  in 
present  literature,  to  intensify  every-day  affairs,  by  touching  them  with  the  lurid  ef- 
fects of  the  weird  and  marvelous.  Surely,  because  we  find  chivalric  days  no  longer, 
the  custom  of  expressing  sentiment  having,  bike  the  fashion  of  our  coats  and  frocks, 
changed,  we  ought  not  to  say  that  the  motive  power,  which  gave  rise  to  them,  is  no 
longer  at  work.  We  would  condemn  a  novel  representing  life  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  it  not  couched  in  the  language  and  dressed  in  the  costumes  incident  to  that  age. 
We  should,  then,  as  severely  criticise  a  picture  of  to-day,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  a 
picture,  but  a  barbarous  anachronism,  which  pretends  to  show  contemporaneous  life, 
but  places  in  a  false  light  the  characters,  their  motives  and  passions,  seen  by  the  bight 
of  a  century,  or  centuries  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  a  year  there  are  only  five  really  good  books  written. 
"There's  the  rub" — to  both  know  and  save  from  being  lost,  in  the  mists  and  fogs  of 
trash,  much  that  is  good,  or,  mayhap,  classic.  The  losing  seems  not  unlikely  if  we 
remember  how  much  of  our  best  literature  just  escaped  oblivion. 

What  should  we  say  of,  or  to  what  extent  deplore,  the  falling  from  grace  of  a 
writer,  who  could  write  as  Stevenson  in  some  instances  has,  who  now  permits  to  be 
published  by  the  syndicate  of  papers  so  wretched  a  story  as  "  The  Outlaws  of  Tun- 
stall  Forest "  ?    The  public  demand  for   "something  to  read  "  is  an  ever  unsatiated 
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appetite,  and  the  market  for  literature  is  as  much  governed  hy  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  is  that  for  any  other  commodity.  We,  ourselves  actors  in  the  story  of 
life,  losing  our  interest,  become  exhausted  by  its  intensity,  and  seek  in  the  pages  of 
fiction  for  something  to  renew  our  zest. 

But,  if  we  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  period,  should  we  not  condemn  our- 
selves for  being  partner  to  a  demand  for  such  melo-dramatic  writings?  Writers  of  the 
day  feel  the  same  atmosphere,  and,  endeavoring  to  produce  a  book  which  shall  rise 
above  the  ordinary,  and  what  to  them  seems  the  common-place  of  life,  draw  female 
?  ghouls  and  devils,  who  ' '  out-herod  Herod, ' '  and  men  who  are  caricatures  of  all  that 
is  true,  honest,  or  manly. 

As  long  as  men  and  women,  blase  from  the  routine  of  everyday  occurrences,  resort 
to  fiction  for  a  mental  stimulant,  so  long  shall  we  have  a  deluge  of  such  publications 
as  " King  Solomon's  Mines, "  "She,"  "Old  Adam,"  "Quick  and  Mead,"  and  scores 
of  their  class.  If  we  indulge  in  the  twilight  ghost-story  for  the  sake  of  the  delicious 
shiver,  we  must  not  complain  if  we  fall  asleep  over  the  simple  conversation  of  the 
family  circle. 

Let  us  hope  writers  will  arise,  whose  pages  will  be  to  this  fervid  state  of  mind  as 
the  cool,  crisp  air  of  October  to  the  torrid  murkiness  of  August ;  as  grateful  as  the 
perfume  of  the  air  and  flowers  of  the  country  after  the  fetid  stench  of  the  city  gutters. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  remember  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  writer,  is  responsible 
for  the  present  status  of  romantic  literature. 

M.  Elizabeth  Thurston. 
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Miss  Annie  Scott,  3813 -Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Emma  Stougkton  Irwin,  69  Vienna  streef,  E.  Cleveland,  0. 

Mrs.  Annie  Welch  Moore,  Cadiz,  O. 

Miss  Ida  Welch,  Cadiz,  O. 

Mrs.  Grace  Watson  Warmcastle,  Pittsburgh,   (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Effie  B.  King,  4523  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Class  of  1878. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Barker  Barrett,  New  Brighton,  Pa.       ±     .    ,  ^  ^v*- 

Miss  Margaret  Bowden,  Sharon,  Ta.  9  & 

Mrs.  Mary  Boyles^ten<h3m*in,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bflwon,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Eva  Hays  Stewart,  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Emily  Kurtz,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Belle  Laughlin  Marshall,  Grant  avenue,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Frank  Low  Sayer,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mason  Bowser,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Luella  McKown  Joy,  Vaaeefort,  Pa. 

Miss  Josephine  Ormond. 

Class  op  1879. 


Miss  Mary  McM  Jones,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Westanna  McCay  Pardee,  1  James  street,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sue  Y.  Mitchell,  243  Shady  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Class  of  1880. 

Miss  Belle  McConnell,  Webster  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miss  Esther  Eeynolds,  1911  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Miss  Kitty  C.  Wilson,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Class  of  1881. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Axtell  Harman,  Marchand  street,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Jennie  B.  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Cummins,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Sara  Fredericks  Marks,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Emma  Kearns  Coyle,  30  Fremont  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Ormond. 

Mrs.  Rachel  O'Neil  Kennedy,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thomas  Imhoff,  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Class  of  1882. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Abrarns  Sherwood,  New  York. 

Miss  Bessie  H.  Barker,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Miss  Jennie  Burgher,  906  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Fannye  Morgan  Porter,  Forbes  street,  Pittsbugh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Eman,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Class  of  1883. 

Mrs.  Mary  Acheson  Spencer,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Rachel  C.  Aiken,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Mrs.  Althea  Bilderback  Harden,  Steubenville,  O.  \ 
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Mrs.  Blanche  Evans  McLure,  Centre  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Anna  W.  McCullogh,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Lysle,  223  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Miss  Georgina  G.  Negley,  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Eleanor  Neyman,  Butler,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Helen  Sykes  Mair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1884. 

Miss  Nannie  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  McCracken  Elliott,  Lisbon  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Luella  Meloy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Thurston,  Collins  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Walker  Holmes,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgb,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Class  of  1885. 

Miss  Emma  Fergus,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Miss  Ella  Smith,  322  Ella  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Martha  Taylor  Hemenway,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Miss  Kate  P.  Walker,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Class  of  1886. 

Miss  Maude  L.  Aiken,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Baldwin,  4616  Filmore  street,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Carr,  Bellaire,  O. 

Miss  Jenifer  G.  Jennings,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Mathews,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Miss  M.  Alice  Wells,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 

Class  of  1887. 

Miss  Katharine  C.  Carnahan,  322  Collins  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 
Miss  Sue  M.  Ewing,  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 
Miss  Reta  F.  Ferguson,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 
Miss  Edna  J.  Ford,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 
Miss  Janet  W.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  (E.  E.,)  Pa. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Clifton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Miss  Sallie  S.  Wallace,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Graduating  Class  of  1888. 

Miss  Dorcas  G.  Beer,  Bucyrus,  O. 
Miss  Betty  L.  Boale,  Leechburg,  Pa. 
Miss  Hettie  B.  Boyle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kirk,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Miss  Martha  F.  Lockhart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miss  Alice  Stockton,  Hulton,  Pa. 


riSSOGMTE  &hUP\NAE 


OF 


P eijrjsvlvarjia  Lolleoe  for  Worker). 

t  7         *- 


#  #  # 


iy/ze  annua/  fee,  jiftif  cent),  is  now  one,  ana- 
pai/ao/e   to   tpe   tieasulel, 

z^feo'tqina    dp.    Qyveqieif, 

Q/ lie  q  leu    ^Qyd-uenue, 

<S.    &.,    ^ittsSulqfi,    cfa. 

Qydt  the  annual  meetinq  liela  Qune  0,  180)0, 
it  was  unanimous/if  aeCieea  that  ttje  'fiscal  ueal  close 
lequla'ilu  Qjibiit  jO,  without  leqaio  to  the  aate  of 
me  annual  meetinq.  ylQence,  it  is  ea'tnestlu  aesilea- 
tf)at   euelu    alumna    make    bailment   befoie    that   aate. 
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O.   McCLINTOCK  &  CO. 

33  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Always  the  latest  ideas  in 

FURNITURE,       CURTAINS, 
CARPETS,     MATTINGS, 

&c,  &c. 


Cool  Accessories  for  warm  weather : 
Art  Squares,  Rugs,  Reed  and  Rattan  Fur- 
niture, Porch  Chairs,  Lawn  Settees,  &c. 


FL0VERS. 


For  Roses  and  Beautiful  Cut  Flowers,  or  Floral  Decorations, 

in  the  Latest  Styles  and  Choicest  Flowers, 

call  upon  or  send  to 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

FLORISTS, 

508  SMITHFIELD  ST.  Greenhouses,  Forbes  St.,  Oakland. 

BATTLE  OF  " 
GETTYSBURG, 

Beach  St.  and  Irwin  Ave  , 

ALLEGHENY. 

Don't  Kail  to  See  it ! 

F.  F.  GROSS, 

CATERER, 

Parties,      Weddings, 

Receptions. 


WM  WHOLESALE  ICE  OKEAM, 


x                                                     ALVMNJE 
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H.  WATTS  SCO. 
Booksellers, 

FOR 

Stationers, 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Engravers. 

Choicest  Baskets, 

A  large  stock  of 

LAWN    TENNIS, 

Including  all  the  Newest  Shapes 
in  Racquets. 

Bouquets  and 
Corsages 

OF 

A  full  snpply  of  Summer  Beaflma. 

FII^ES^F    R6SBS, 

Wedding  Card  and  Invitation 

Engraving  Promptly 

Executed. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES, 

AT 

U/ritir^   papers 

PATTEHSOFS, 

In  all  the  New  Designs. 

25  Sixth  Avenue, 

Jl^&nij    Jtfovelfcies    ziofc    shown 
elsewhere. 

Opposite  Trinity  Church, 

PITTSBURGH. 

GEO.  W.  BIGGS  &c  CO. 

•     BIAffl0NDS,      • 

pine  ®  Ulatehes,  ®  f^ieh  ©  Jeoaelt*y. 

Special  attention  given  to  tue  Repairing  oi  Fine  Watcnes  and  tne  Resetting  ol  Diamonds. 

COR,  SIXTH  AVE.  AND  SMITHFIELD  ST.,  (Lewis  Block). 
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CHOICE  BOOKS, 

BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS, 

RELIGIOUS,  DEVOTIONAL, 
SECULAR, 


—  FOR  SALE  AT   THE- 


Presbyterian  *  Book*  Store, 

No.  612  PENN  AVENUE, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Careful  attention  given  to  Mail 
orders,  and  any  volume  published 
will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  price. 


W.   H.   KEECH'S 
Credit  House, 

406, 408, 410  and  41?  Wood  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Furniture,   Carpets,    Stoves    and 

Bedding,   Window   Shades, 

Lace   Curtains,  Baby 

Carriages,  Ice 

Chests,    Refrigerators,   and 

Everythlnff  in  tne  Houselioitl  Line 


Open  Saturday  Evenings  until 
lO  o'clock. 


Recamier  Cream,  Recamier  Balm, 

Recamier  Toilet  Powder, 


AT 


S.  S.  HOLLAND'S  BRtiG  STORE, 

Cor.  ^mithfield  and  Liberty  jStreets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fine  i^atiorjepy  and  EbggFavii^g. 

J.  R.  WELDIN  &  CO. 


427  and  429  UXOOt>  STREET. 


Marcus    Wards,  Piries  and  Cranes,   Elegant  Note  Papers  in  all   Styles. 

Correspondence   Cards,   Visiting   Cards,    Initial    Papers, 

Illuminated  Papers,  Card   Plate  Printing. 

Special  attention  given   to  the  Engraving  of  Crests,  Monograms,  Initial 

Letters,  Address  Dies. 
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SPECIAL     LINES     OF 


LAWN  TENNIS^SUMMER  SHOES, 


IN     EVERY     STYLE     AND     COLOR. 

Sole   Agent   fot»  E.  C.  Guft  8t  Co.'s  pine  Shoes. 


H.  J.  KING, 

29    FIFTH    AVENUE,    PITTSBURGH. 


MAH,    ORDERS    SOUCITED. 


MEL^OR  &  HOENE, 


GENERAL  AGEKTS  FOR 


KRAKAUER  BROS.  PIANOS, 
IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS, 

PalaGG,  Ghase  and  Gfego  Sottage 
O^GAfiS, 

All    high    class    goods,  'and    fully 
warranted. 


PALACE  OF  MtfSIC, 

77  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 


Pianos  to  Rent.       Pianos  Tuned. 


MOORE 


953   Penn   Avenue,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

52  Rue  de  Faubourg  Poissonhiere, 

Paris. 

Robes  et  Manteaux, 


Special  Autumn  Commissions 
will  be  personally  attended  to  in 
Paris. 

Orders  received  until  August 
first. 


BATOFER'S  ART  STATIONERY  STORE 

IS    AT 

No.  428  Wood  St.,  Cor.  Diamond  St., 


WHERE   ALL  THE    LATEST    OF  ALL    IN    HIS    LINE    CAN 
ONLY    BE    FOUND. 
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•   FINE  SHOES.  • 

CAIN.  VERNER. 

The  Ladies  of  Penna.  Female 
College  say  CAIN  &  VERNER'S 
Shoes  are  Par  Excellence.  They 
wear  them,  and  know  whereof 
they  speak. 

Much  obliged,  Ladies. 

Cot*.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Olatfket  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,     F»iL. 

VINCENT  &  SCOTT, 

Carpets   and   Upholstery, 

6232  PENN  ATENUE,  EAST  END, 

Telephone   5081.  PITTSBURGH,     PA. 

Reliable  Goods.       Largest  Stock.       Lowest  Prices. 

LAIRD'S  SHOE  STORES, 

515  &  517  |         J  406  &  408 

WOOD    STREET,  j    °f  |  MARKET  STREET, 

ALEXANDER   F.   HAY, 
Caterer  eir|cl  Confectioner 

LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  LUNCH  AND  ICE  CREAM  ROOMS, 
614    PENN    AVENUE,         -  Opposite  Library  Hall, 

PITTSBTTBG-S,      lE3-^. 

Weddings,  Parties,  Banquets,  etc.,  furnished  to  order.         Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  Mail. 
TELEPHONE    No,    131. 
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P^995yIi/a9iaQDll^ 


THE  NEXT  YEAR  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE  WILL  OPEN 

SEPTEMBER    12,   1888 

THE  FACULTY  WILL  CONSIST  OF 

fln  Able  Corps  of  Instructors, 

AND    THERE    WILL    BE    INCREASED    FACILITIES    FOR 
WORK  IN  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Location  of  the  College  is  both  Healthful  and  Delightful, 


AND  NO  MORE  DESIRABLE  SCHOOL  CAN  BE 


FOUND  IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Cable  Line  of  Cars  will  afford  Easy  Access  to  the  City. 

PARENTS    WHO    DESIRE    TO    SEND    THEIR 
DAUGHTERS   SHOULD  MAKE  APPLI- 
CATION   WITHOUT    DELAY, 


o^c^u^ 


oy . 


^ 


J0S.  HORNE  &  GQ.'S 


RETAIL  STORES. 


Iiflf^GEST  STOCK  FO$ 


Ladies'  Spring  ■*  Summer  Wants 


SILKS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
MILLINERY, 
WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

UHDERWEAE 


Prompt   Attention;   to   Mail   Orders. 


Jos.  Home  &  Co.'s  Retail  Stores, 


613-621  PENN  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH. 


DILWORTH     HALL. 


i\luiT)r)ac  *  xve(;order, 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 


PITTSBURGH : 

Press  of  Murdoch,  Kerr  &  Co.,  53  Ninth  Street. 

1889. 


H.  WATTS  &  CO. 

Boo^elle^,  j^afsionei^,  Engrave^, 

NO.    504    WOOD    STREET. 


Agents  for  Wright  &  Ditson's  Lawn  Tennis.  The  famous  Sears  Racquet. 


A  FULL  SUPPLY  OP  SUMMER  READING. 


Wedding  Card  and    Invitation    Engraving    Promptly    Executed. 


WRITING  PAPERS  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  DESIGNS. 


Will  remove  to  our  new  building  In  July. 
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JOHN  k.  REHSHAW  &  CO. 

FAMILY  •  GROCERS 

A.TSTD    TEA    DEALERS, 
COR.  LIBERTY  AND  NINTH  STS. 


Choice    Family    Flour   a    Specialty.       Fine    Havana 
and   Domestic  Cigars. 


GOODS    DELIVERED    IN     .3IX    PARTS    OF    THE    EAST    END    BY    WAGON. 
NO     CHARGE    FOR    CARTAGE. 

FLOWERS.  FLOWERS, 

FLOWERS.  FLOWERS. 


The  choicest  and  freshest  can   always    be    pur- 
chased at  moderate  prices  at 

808  Smithfield  Street, 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH.  . 


Greenhouses  on  Forbes  Street,  near  Bouquet,  14th  ward;  also  on  Forbes  Street, 

22d  ward. 

Telephone  239. 
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PIANOS 

Are  at  present  the  most  popular 
and  preferred  by  the  lead- 
ing artists. 

J.  M.  Hoffman*  Co,  Sole  Agts,  537  SmithMd  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"AMERICAN    FASHIONS?" 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Suitings  and  Trouserings, 
A.  I,.  SAIItOX, 

"Irish  Block,"  Cor.  Liberty  and  Sixth  Sts.,  Pittsburgh. 

E.  GROETZINGER, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALEE  IN  PINE 

Carpeting  and  Upholstering  Goods, 

627  AND  629  PENN  AVENUE, 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

UXm.  E.  Stiet*en,  Optician, 

Spectacles  of  Gold, 
Silver  and  Elastic 
Steel  Frames.  Spy- 
Glasses  and  Opera 
Glasses.  Spectacles 
scientifically  adjusted 
to  the  sight. 


544SmithfieldSt., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


KID  *  GLOVES, 

flO.     616    PEHH    AVENUE, 

PlTTSBdRGH,   PA. 
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1859-1889. 

W.  W.  WATTLES, 
Diamonds,  Fine  Watches  and  Rich  Jewelry 

30  and  32  Fifth  Ave.,        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

See  our  display  of  Sterling  Silver  and   Fancy  Pottery,   suitable  for  Wedding  Presents,  SECOND 
FLOOR. 

WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIAL  EXCHANGE, 

628  Penn  Avenue,  -  (Opposite  Jos.  Home  &  Co.) 

Luncheon  served  from  12  o'clock  to  2  o'clock. 


Orders  taken  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing.  Decorative  needle  work 
and  painting  a  specialty.  Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to  from  either  luncheon 
or  needle  work  department. 

J.  J.  GILLESPIE  S  Ca 

Ctlippofs,  ©  Engravings,  ©  Etchings, 

PAINTINGS,  WATER  COLKDRS. 

422  Wood  Street,  -  PITTSBURGH. 


•    MIL2LINERY!    • 

LATEST  STYLES  IN 

HAT     arid     BONNET, 

912  Penn  Avenue. 

M.  A.  DALZELL. 

W.  A.  HERRON  &  SONS, 

E^EAL  •  ESTATE  •  AGENTS, 

flo.  80  Fourth  Rvenue, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

R.  S.  DAYIS  &  CO. 

No.  96  Fifth  Avenue,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


^^-SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  for  all  AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  Newspapers  and   Magazines. 
Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Written.     Fine  Note  Papers  a  specialty. 
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W.   H.   BARKER, 

Successor  to  JOS.  R.  HUGHES, 

^ii^e  f^ctpep  jfangirpgs, 

503  Market  Street,  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Recamier  Cream,  Recamier  Balm, 

Recamier  Toilet  Powder, 

S.  S  HOLLAND'S  DRtiG  ST0RE, 

Cor.  Smithfield  and  Liberty  Streets, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO.  K.  STEVENSON  &  CO. 

SIXTH    AVENUE, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    GROCERIES 

AND 

TABLE   DELEGACIES. 


-^OLDEST    MUSIC    HOUSE.* 


H.    KLEBER  &  BR0.,  N°-  506  Wood  Street, 

Solo  Ageuts  for  the  Celebrated 

Steinway,    Conover    and    Opera   Pianos, 

Also,  Headquarters  for  the  Beautiful 

Washburn  Guitars,  Mandolins  and  Zithers. 

All  the  latest  Sheet  Music  at  half  price.  Everything  in  the  Musical  line. 


Kepnblum,  ©pMeian, 


REMOVED  TO 


No.  50  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

Near  W  od  Street.  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 
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The  next  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  will  open 


SEPTEMBER  11th,  1889 


The  Faculty  will  consist  of  an  able  corps  of  instructors*  and  there 

-will  be  Increased  facilities  for  work  in  the 

various  departments. 


The  location  of  the  College  is  both  healthful  and  delightful,  and 

no  more  desirable  school  can  be  found  in 

Western  Pennsylvania. 


The  Cable  Line  of  Cars  Afford  Easy  Access  to  the  City. 


Parents  who  desire  to  send  their  daughters  should  make  appli- 
cation without  delay. 
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THOS.  WIGHTMAN  &  CO.,  Limited 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wind 


inaow  vjiass 


Vials  #  Bob  tie?, 

FI^UIT     JAI^S, 

No.   209    Wood    Street, 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


P.  C.  SCHOENECK, 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

ON  EXHIBITION 

Furniture  in  Correct  Patterns 

From    the    most    reliable    manufacturers    of    the 
United  States. 

WAREROOMS,  711    LIBERTY  AVE., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

FACTORY,  7th  AVENUE. 


N.  B. — For  out  of  town  buyers,  catalogue  mailed 
on  receipt  of  50c.  and  6c.  for  postage. 
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The  BEST  QUALITY  OF  FLOWERS  and 
ARTISTIC  WORK  are  good  reasons  for  high 
prices.  We  offer  them  as  reasons  for  buying 
from  us  and,  to  give  them  emphasis,  add  a  third 
—LOW  PRICES. 

B.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO. 

Flepisk  and  l^apdy  Slanl  Speeialists, 
54   SIXTH    STREET. 


ROENIGK  BROS. 

611   &   613  Smithfield  Street, 

PlTTSBfclRGR,  PA. 


Carpets,  Furniture  S;  Curtains. 
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J.  R.  REED.  E@^A®lrI8H:B©    4»4f.  GEO.  M.  REED. 

J.  R.  REEB  Zl  ee. 

439  Market  Street,        -         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

-DEALERS    IN- 

DIAMONDS,  FINE  WATCHES,  JEWELRY 

STERLING  SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 


Diamonds  Set,  and  Jewelry  of  Every  Description  made  to  Order. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  HOUSE  AND  SIGN 

CHURCHES   AND    PRIVATE  PAINTING  IN  ALL  IT8  VARIOUS 

RESIDENCES  DECORATED.  BRANCHES. 


j©ii  m^"u%mmt  jr. 

piaii?  apd  pr^o  paiptin^, 

No.  913  Penn  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TELEPHONE    816. 
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HORNE  f  WARD,     | 

flo.  41  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH, 

ARE  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  OF  GOODS : 

Millinery,  Laces,  Embroideries,  White  Goods,  Neck  Dressings 
Handkerchiefs,  Aprons,  Corsets,  Muslin  and  Cambric  Undergarments, 
Underwear,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Fans,  Portmonais  and  Hand  Bags,  Dress 
Trimmings,  Linings,  Purs  and  Pur  Trimmings,  Notions,  Buttons, 
Fancy  Jewelry,  Combs,  Brushes,  Mirrors,  Art  Embroidery  Materials, 
Stamped  Linens,  Parasols,  Umbrellas,  Plushes,  Drapery,  Silks,  Gen- 
tlemen's Furnishing  Goods,  &c,  &c. 


ORDERS   BY   MAIL   SOLICITED. 


HORNE  &  WARD,  41  FIFTH  AVENUE. 

JOS.  EICHBAUM  S  CO. 

48  Fifth  Avenue,  -  -  PITTSBURGH. 


Make  a  specialty  of 

FINE  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING, 
>aPf>ir\Gr  ©arSLx^,    ©y/eiLSLi  r\or   ©arSU,   efc, 


The  largest  stock  of  fine 

Fancy  Goods  and  Artists'  Materials 


IN    THE    CITY. 
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EDITORS : 

M.  ELIZABETH  THURSTON,  MARY  L.  BALDWIN. 


JUNE      1889. 
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HOSE  of  the  alumnae  who  attend  our  meeting  this 
year  will  be  charmed  with  and  proud  of  the  new 
hall  which  has  been  added  to  the  College  since  our 
last  meeting.     Beautiful  for  situation  is  College  Hill, 
and   Dilworth   Hall — so  called  because  it  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Joseph  Dilworth — fairly  graces  this 
favored  spot.     On  the  afternoon  of  June  8,  1888, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  alumnas  meeting,  the 
corner  stone  of  Dilworth  Hall  was  laid.     The  ex- 
ercises opened  with  the  singing  the  hymn,  "All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name,"  after  which  Dr.  John  G. 
Brown  offered  a  prayer.    Short  addresses  were  then 
made   by   Miss    Pelletreau,   Rev.    S.  J.  Fisher,  and  Dr    John   Douglas. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Dilworth,  son  of  the  founder,  then  placed  the  box  in  the 
corner  stone.     The  contents  of  the  box  were  as  follows  : 

College  catalogues  of  '86,  '87,  '88;  concert  programme,  June  7,  1888  ; 
copies  of  three  Pittsburgh  papers  of  June  7  and  8  ;  the  commencement 
invitation  and  Alumnae  Recorder  for  1888.  After  singing  the  hymn, 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler,  and  the  audience  dismissed. 

The  building  was  finished  in  March,  and  during  the  month  it 
was  informally  opened.  It  was  not  known  until  late  the  Saturday  previous 
that  the  building  would  be  ready  for  use  that  day,  so  as  many  churches  as 
could  be  hastily  reached  had  notices  sent  them  on  Sunday,  inviting  them  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  Hall.  Quite  a  number  of  people  responded.  The 
usual  opening  exercises  of  the  school  were  held,  and  then  short  addresses 
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were  made  by  the  Reverends  Cowan,  Kumler,  Hodges,  Shrom  and  Chal- 
fant,  after  which  the  building  was  inspected  by  all  the  guests.  Such  light, 
airy  rooms,  and  such  delightful  views  from  the  windows  make  one  almost 
wish  to  be  back  again.  Studying  must  be  a  pleasure  under  such  delight- 
ful circumstances. 

The  building  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  built  of 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The  Chapel  occupies  all  the  first 
story ;  it  is  finished  in  light  wood,  the  walls  tinted  Venetian  red,  and  the 
windows  of  colored  glass.  To  the  left  of  the  stage  is  the  Alumnae 
Memorial  window ;  the  old  table  formerly  used  has  been  replaced  by  an 
oak  reading  desk,  a  memorial  gift  from  a  mother  whose  daughter  died 
during  the  year. 

The  second  floor  is  used  for  bedrooms  and  classrooms  ;  while  on  the 
third  floor  are  bedrooms,  laboratory,  cabinet  room  and  a  well  lighted  art 
room. 

Everything  is  complete  and  we  have  now  a  hall,  the  appointments  of 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  of  the  large  eastern  col- 
leges ;  and  we,  alumnae,  may  point  with  pride  to  our  alma  mater,  while 
we  breathe  a  sigh  of  regret  that  it  was  not  so  when  we  were  numbered 
among  its  pupils.  Sara  Johnston. 
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"  And,  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 
Calm  Capri  waits, 
Her  saphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates." 

It  was  on  a  very  bright  Sunday  morning  in  May  that  we  were  per- 
mitted to  look  our  first  upon  the  city  and  bay  of  Naples.  We  had  gone 
south  from  Rome,  and  as  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  our  destination, 
all  we  then  learned  of  this  new  city  was  centered  in  the  one  word 
"  macaroni,  macaroni,"  the  cry  of  the  beggarly  guard  we  had  surrounding 
our  carriage  taking  us  to  the  hotel.  This  had  such  a  depressing  effect 
that  I  was  quite  inclined  to  return  to  the  station  and  once  more  turn  north- 
ward ;  but  when  this  lovely  Sunday  morning  opened  above  us,  all 
unpleasant  impressions  vanished,  and  we  fully  realized  the  meaning  of 
"  Blue  Sunny  Italy." 

I  was  quite  willing  to  visit  cathedrals  as  a  sight-seer,  but  to  attend 
service  in  one  (especially  when  in  Italy)  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  no 
Protestant  English  service  being  within  reach  we  wondered  how  the  day 
could  next  best  be  passed.  .  It  was  decided  we  should  take  the  little 
steamer,  sail  down  the  bay  and  spend  the  day  visiting  the  "  Blue  Grotto 
and  the  Island  of  Capri."  As  this  day  stands  distinct:  in  my  memory  as 
the  one  fullest  of  beauty  and  on  which  I  saw  more  of  the  life  of  the  native 
people,  I  have  chosen  it  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  feeling  sure  that 
those  of  you  who  have  been  there  will  join  in  my  enthusiasm,  and  the 
ones  who  still  live  in  prospect  will  all  the  more  enjoy  the  reality. 

It  did  seem  a  little  strange  to  have  our  quiet  enjoyment  this  Sunday 
morning  disturbed  by  music — just  such  as  we  are  treated  to  by  Italians  on 
the  Hudson  river  boats  only,  perhaps,  in  their  own  country  they  exhibit 
a  little  more  life,  for  they  not  only  played  but  sang.  The  words  I  will  not 
repeat,  (having  one  very  good  reason,)  but  I  imagined  from  the  merry, 
twinkling  eyes,  the  subject:  was  amusing.  Next  in  convincing  us  we  were 
far  from  America  was  the  opening  of  packs,  and  then  the  display  of  many 
beautiful  articles.  I  did  not  buy  on  Sunday,  but  must  confess  I  looked, 
which  was  quite  as  bad.  It  was  genuine  enjoyment  to  see  the  gentlemen 
of  our  party  offer  for  an  article  what  they  knew  to  be  about  one-lourth  its 
value,  only  to  see  the  perfect  look  of  disgust  on  one  of  these  Italian  faces; 
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but  I  must  tell  you  that  these  articles  were  bought  on  the  homeward  trip 
for  half  what  was  asked  when  first  shown.  We  know  there  are  tricks  in 
all  trades,  and  certainly  there  are  a  few  to  be  considered  when  dealing 
with  this  southern  people.  Still  with  all  this  to  distract  we  found  time  to 
enjoy  air,  sky,  water  and  in  fa6l  everything  our  eyes  rested  upon,  for  all 
was  lovely.  The  water  seemed  as  though  it  must  be  colored,  so  blue  was 
it  and  so  clear  that  we  could  distinctly  see  boys,  to  whom  we  threw  coin, 
dive  for  it  and  pick  from  off  the  bottom  in  their  teeth.  These  boys  follow 
the  steamer  in  little  boats  just  for  this  purpose,  and  probably  feel  quite 
rich  over  the  proceeds  of  one  day.  You  have  often  heard  that  some  of  this 
nation  will  return  home  from  America  with  one  thousand  dollars  and  live 
in  comfort  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  after  being  among  them  a  while 
this  is  readily  believed,  for  their  wants  are  very  few.  At  last  we  are  told 
that  Blue  Grotto  has  been  reached.  Certainly  that  little  cave-like  entrance 
into  the  mountain  does  not  reveal,  or  even  suggest,  what  we  are  soon  to 
behold. 

We  disembark  mto  the  little  row-boats  which  now  surround  the 
steamer,  each  one  holding  two  and  the  boatman.  As  we  near  the  entrance, 
down  we  go  fiat  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  unless  we  prefer  a  decided 
bump,  and  with  one  swift  stroke  and  a  hurried  gathering  in  of  the  oars 
we  have  shot  through  the  opening,  the  top  of  which  is  only  two  feet  above 
the  water,  and  have  entered  the  Grotto.  Out  of  the  bright  sun  of  Italy 
into  the  silvery  glimmer  of  the  moon.  In  here  the  water  was  bluer  than 
ever,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  the  light  entered,  at  every  stroke  of 
the  oar  there  seemed  to  be  quick-silver  thrown  over  the  water,  which  had 
the  most  dazzling  effect,  and  to  increase  this  our  little  boys  once  more 
appear  and,  disrobing,  plunge  into  the  water,  keeping  it  in  constant  motion 
by  swimming.  To  return  again  into  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  decidedly 
blinding,  but  to  stay  forever  in  the  Blue  Grotto  was  not  seeing  Capri. 
Immediately  upon  our  arrival  on  the  island  we  were  beseiged  by  women 
and  children  selling  strings  of  coral  and  articles  innumerable.  Before 
ascending  the  mountain  for  our  view  we  had  dinner.  I  believe  very  few 
in  Naples  know  what  a  dining  room  is.  The  meals  seem  to  be  both  cooked 
and  eaten  on  the  street.  Our  dinner  was  served  on  a  terrace  just  over- 
hanging the  bay,  and  far  below  us  we  could  still  enjoy  seeing  the  boys 
dive  for  coin  and  fruit  thrown  from  the  table.  Had  our  condition  then 
permitted  of  further  surprises,  we  would  have  received  one  when  told  that 
while  dinner  was  served  four  dusky  maidens  would  dance  the  Tarantella ; 
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between  the  courses,  (mostly  macaroni  in  some  form,)  we  paused  to  watch 
this  utterly  wild  and  abandoned  dance,  though  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Then  we  mounted  our  donkeys,  poor,  patient  little  beasts  they  were,  and 
started  up  the  mountain  side. 

No  little  narrow  Swiss  mountain  path  do  you  find  here — our  entire 
trip  was  up  steps.  Now,  can  you  imagine  going  up  stairs  on  horse-back  ? 
The  only  comfort  that  I  found  was  in  the  thought  that  it  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  "  Michael  Angelo's  "  back  to  the  ground.  At  first  I  thought 
they  had  given  me  their  sacred  mule  to  ride,  but  when  I  found  my  women 
(each  donkey  is  attended  by  a  woman  armed  with  a  club)  beating  it  most 
unmercifully,  I  said,  "  What's  in  a  name."  When  I  protested  against  this 
pounding  I  was  at  first  not  understood,  but  when  I  convinced  her  that 
still  pound  meant  no  money  the  blows  were  administered  less  often.  Our 
view  of  Naples,  the  bay,  and  Vesuvius  from  this  mountain  top  was  grand, 
and  I  envied  the  Americans  who  were  able  to  spend  more  time  at  Capri. 
Our  return  to  Naples  by  moonlight  was  quite  as  beautiful  as  had  been  the 
morning  trip,  and  we  found  ourselves  wondering  if  even  our  trips  to 
Vesuvius  and  Pompeii,  on  the  days  following,  could  prove  more  wonder- 
ful or  enjoyable. 

Sallie  Frazier  Sawyer,  '74. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1889. 
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American  literature,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  during  the  first  few 
years  of  its  existence  more  imitation  than  original.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  all  our  early  American  authors  find  their  prototypes  in  the  old 
country, — Brown  being  compared  to  Godwin,  Irving  to  Addison,  Cooper 
to  Scott,  Hoffman  to  Moore,  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  and  Holmes  to  Pope. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  a  new  country.  England  even  yet 
looks  down  upon  us  as  the  lordly  waiter  did  upon  David  Copperfield,  and 
says,  by  action  and  inference,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  "  You  are  very 
young,  sir  !  "  But  by  this  time  we  have  attained  our  majority,  and  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  slights  and  innuendoes  that  once  cut  deep  into  our 
over-sensitive  souls.  In  spite  of  our  youth,  in  spite  of  our  "  common- 
place prosperity,"  that  want  of  " antiquity,"  "mystery"  and  "gloomy 
wrong"  which  Hawthorne  so  deplored  as  the  bane  of  American  novelists 
— in  spite  of  numerous  disadvantages,  we  can  now  boast  a  literature  of 
our  own,  powerful,  diversified,  above  all,  original.  In  fiction,  especially, 
we  can  show  a  goodly  list  of  names,  from  Charles  Brockden  Brown  down 
to  Amelie  Rives,  the  last  (and  lowest)  of  our  novelists. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  representatives  among  so  many ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  two  of  our  contemporary  novelists  are  specially  remarkable  for 
force  and  originality,  and  those  two  are  George  W.  Cable  and  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock.  We  may  speak  of  these  with  modest  pride  as  thor- 
oughly American, — not  like  the  cosmopolitan,  trans-Atlantic  James,  whom 
it  seems  downright  presumption  and  robbery  to  claim  as  a  fellow- 
countryman.  There  is  indubitable  proof  that  he  was  actually  born  in  this 
glaringly  new  and,  to  an  artistic  soul,  most  inharmonious  land  ;  but  it  was 
a  great  indiscretion,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  rise  above  it.  He  is 
French  in  his  wit,  his  powers  of  observation,  and  his  cynicism ;  English 
in  his  love  for  fine  old  houses,  a  landed  aristocracy,  and  an  established 
order  of  things ;  and  American  only  in  having  early  learned  the  secret  of 
success.  Craddock  and  Cable,  on  the  contrary,  seem  quite  content  to 
have  been  born  in  this  humble  hemisphere.  They  make  no  attempt  to 
escape  from  their  environment,  or  to  find  in  other  lands  the  materials  and 
inspiration  necessary  for  their  work.  They  have  discovered  here,  even 
on   this  commonplace  continent,  inexhaustible  stores  of  humor  and  ro- 
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mance,  new  modes  of  life,  new  types  of  character — subjects  as  fresh  and 
varied  as  the  most  exacting  novelist  could  ask. 

Cable  chose  as  his  province  life  in  the  Southwest  among  the  Creoles 
and  Acadians ;  and  year  by  year,  since  his  first  attempt  in  "  Sieur 
George  "  and  "  Madame  Delicieuse,"  he  has  given  us  one  charming  picture 
after  another  of  that  unknown  and  most  poetic  land.  He  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  choice  of  a  subject— more  fortunate  still  in  the  possession  of 
just  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  that  subject  attractive  and  interesting. 
The  poet  Whittier,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Cable,  says :  "  I  have  read  all  thy 
stories  and  like  them  very  much.  Thee  has  found  an  untrodden  field  of 
romance  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  think  thee  the  writer  we  have  so  long 
waited  to  see  come  up  in  the  South."  Very  faint  praise  that  seems  to  us, 
more  used  than  the  Quaker  poet  to  raptures  and  adjectives,  and  overflow- 
ing with  admiration  for  Cable  and  all  his  works.  We  wonder  if  Whittier 
ever  heard  Cable  read.  If  he  had,  surely  he  would  have  forgotten  his 
dignity,  his  decorum,  yes,  even  his  "  Friendly "  forms  of  speech,  and 
hailed  him  with  enthusiasm  as  the  rising  novelist  of  America. 

It  was  very  good  fortune  two  or  three  winters  ago  to  hear  Cable's 
own  interpretation  of  his  then  unpublished  story  of  "  Grande  Pointe." 
That  was  indeed  a  "  literary  treat,"  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined.  Cable  himself  small,  slight,  insignificant  and,  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  visibly  depressed  by  the  gloomy  hall  and  forlorn  little 
audience,  was  soon  forgotten,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  scene,  or, 
rather,  lost  himself  in  the  impersonation  of  his  characters.  From  the 
time  when  the  tattered  negro  shows  the  stranger  his  way  to  "  Grande 
Pointe,"  until  Bonaventure  and  Sidonie  walk  forth  into  the  world  to- 
gether hand  in  hand,  the  big,  bare  stage,  the  flickering  gaslights,  the 
empty  seats,  were  all  forgotten,  and  we  lived  and  moved  and  had  our 
being  with  the  poor  young  school  teacher  in  the  little  "  Cajim "  town. 
What  a  perfect  little  idyl  "  Grande  Pointe "  is.  Dealing,  indeed,  with 
such  tough  and  matter-of-fact  problems  as  the  "  education  of  the  masses," 
the  influence  of  the  railroad  and  the  public  school,  but  none  the  less  the 
purest  and  sweetest  of  love  stories.  The  poetic  imagination  of  the  author 
has  lifted  the  rough  life  of  Grande  Pointe,  the  little  log  schoolhouse,  its 
struggling  teacher  and  his  handful  of  ignorant  pupils  far  above  the  sphere 
of  the  common  and  unclean,  and  has  created  from  such  unpromising  ma- 
terials as  these  a  new  Acadian  idyl  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  Long- 
fellow's "  Evangeline."     Where  can  we  find  a   nobler  type  of  humble, 
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almost  unconscious  self-sacrifice  than  in  the  devoted  schoolmaster,  the 
ardent  lover,  the  unselfish  friend,  Bonaventure  Deschamps  ?  What  could 
be  sweeter  than  brown-eyed  Sidonie,  shy  as  a  fawn,  silent  as  a  lake  under 
a  moonlit  sky  ?  And  what  more  amusing-,  more  admirable,  above  all, 
more  truly  America?i,  than  the  irrepressible,  indefatigable  and,  in  the  end, 
altogether  satisfactory  George  W.  Tarbox  ?  Nor  are  these  the  only  note- 
worthy characters.  Claude  St.  Pierre,  Caton,  Chatone,  Maximian,  and 
even  Crebiche,  surnamed  "the  Crawfish"  because  of  his  "rapiditive 
celeritude  in  progressing  backwardly,"  and  the  talented  Ton-ton,  who 
could  not  only  speak  English  but  hop  on  one  foot  at  the  same  time, — all 
these  are  well  individualized,  and  stand  out  clear  and  life-like  in  our 
memory. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  so  particularly  of  "  Grande  Pointe,"  first,  be- 
cause it  is  endeared  to  me  by  Cable's  reading ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
is  to  my  mind  the  most  perfect  of  all  his  works.  In  "  The  Grandissi- 
mes"  there  is  a  certain  want  of  unity;  the  movement  of  the  plot  is  re- 
tarded and  the  interest  of  the  story  much  impaired  by  crowds  of  minor 
characters,  a  multiplication  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  never  leaves  the 
stage  quite  clear  for  action.  In  "  Dr.  Sevier  "  there  is,  if  not  exactly  this 
same  fault,  a  kindred  one.  The  story  does  not  seem  to  advance,  but  goes 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  in  the  dreary  treadmill  of  Richling's  ill- 
luck  and  inefficiency.  In  "  Grande  Pointe,"  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a 
perfectly  constructed  story,  in  which  all  minor  details  are  subordinated  to 
the  main  plot,  and  in  which  the  interest  constantly  increases  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  What  matters  it  that  this  interest  centres  in  a  poor 
young  school  teacher, — that  the  story  is  laid  in  an  obscure  Acadian  town  ? 
We  should  give  all  the  more  hearty  praise  to  the  magician  who  has  shown 
us  upon  so  circumscribed  a  stage  the  beauty  and  the  pathos  of  human 
life.  How  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  first  ringing  of  the  school  bell,  by 
the  examination  at  the  school,  and  by  Tarbox's  final  appearance  as  the 
"  deus  ex  machine,"  able  and  willing  to  unwind  the  tangled  skein  and 
bring  the  little  drama  to  a  happy  close.  The  incidents  are  bare  and  sim- 
ple to  the  last  degree,  and  yet  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. 

All  Cable's  peculiar  excellencies  may  be  studied  in  this  one  short 
story.  Here  we  see  his  skill  in  the  development  of  character,  such  su- 
perlative skill  that  it  seems,  not  art,  but  nature.  We  hardly  give  him 
credit  for  any  creative  power.     His  men  and  women  seem  to  grow  and 
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unfold  before  our  eyes  as  easily  as  the  first  wild-flowers  laugh  up  from  the 
ground.  There  is  no  laborious  construction  of  character,  no  minute  and 
careful  analysis  of  motives  and  tendencies.  Compare  his  method  with 
that  of  James,  for  instance.  Cable's  characters  grow  and  evolve  them- 
selves. James',  on  the  contrary,  are  built  up,  little  by  little,  trait  by  trait ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  process  of  construction  never  comes  to  an 
end.  A  watchmaker,  we  know,  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  his  watch,  the  proper  movement  of  the  wheels,  the  nice  adjustment 
of  each  smallest  part ;  but  having  made  it,  and  wound  it,  and  started  it  in 
the  way  it  should  go,  there  is  no  further  necessity  for  fussing  over  it. 
Now  James  makes  very  fine  characters ;  he  knows  the  main-springs  and 
the  hair-springs  of  their  hearts,  and  fits  one  tiny  wheel  into  another  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  accuracy.  But  having  wound  them  up  he  is  never 
content  to  shut  the  case  and  simply  let  them  go.  What  children  call  their 
"  workeries  "  are  constantly  laid  bare  before  our  eyes,  and  too  often  the 
wheels  cease  to  "  go  wound,"  while  the  whole  internal  mechanism  is  hurried 
out  upon  the  table  and  carefully  dissected,  examined,  classified,  and  re- 
arranged. 

Not  so  with  Cable.  His  heroes  and  heroines,  though  not  so  elabo- 
rate, are  far  more  natural.  They  seldom  indulge  in  introspection,  and 
never  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  themselves.  They  talk 
simply  because  they  feel  like  it,  they  do  a  thing  because  they  want  to  do 
it,  and  very  quietly  and  naturally,  without  any  particular  description  or 
analysis,  they  succeed  in  making  themselves  very  real  and  charming  to  us 
all.  We  not  only  know,  but  love,  Madame  Delicieuse,  Anrou,  Clothilde, 
dear,  good  "  Posson  Jone,"  and  that  "  plum  gentleman,"  Jules  St.  Ange. 

Cable's  most  striking  quality,  the  one  that  none  but  his  severest  and 
— may  we  whisper  ? — most  prejudiced  critics  would  dare  to  deny,  is  the 
perfection  of  his  local  coloring.  He  transports  us  at  will  to  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans,  to  the  Cote  Acadian,  or  to  some  old  plantation  like  the 
Belles  Demoiselles.  We  feel  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  new  atmosphere, 
spectators  in  a  scene  as  strange  as  it  is  beautiful.  Surely  no  one  else  has 
ever  so  well  understood  the  Creole  character,  its  pride,  its  weakness,  its 
generosity;  nor  painted  with  such  a  loving  and  skillful  hand  the  high 
levees,  the  narrow  streets,  the  vine-enshrouded  mansions  of  New  Orleans. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  mistaking  the  scene  of  the  story,  or 
of  confusing — deadly  insult !  —  his  Creoles  and  Acadians.  The  different 
localities — New  Orleans,  Au  Large,  Belle  Alliance — are  perfectly  distinct ; 
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the  different  classes,  in  manners,  dialect,  and  caste  prejudices,  perfectly 
well  defined.  And  over  all  there  is  a  certain  mellow  light,  a  scent  of 
orange  blossoms  in  the  air,  a  thousand  little  unmistakable  signs  that  this 
is  the  South,  the  land  of  poetry. 

Cable  excels  in  the  use  of  dialect;  Negro,  Creole,  Irish,  Acadian. 
Without  falling  into  the  very  natural  fault  of  using  it  constantly,  he  knows 
how  to  bring  it  forth  upon  occasions,  and  how  to  wield  it  with  a  master's 
hand.  The  Creole  patois,  as  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Anrou  and 
Clothilde  of  Madame  Delphine  and  Madame  Delicieuse,  is  the  very  poetry 
of  speech.  No  mongrel  English,  but  rather  a  more  piquant  and  expressive 
French.  What  could  be  "sweeter  or  completer,"  more  mimical  or  more 
expressive,  than  Anrou's  characteristic  little  phrase,  "  So  unexpey," 
especially  when  she  uses  it  as  the  half  modest,  half  coquettish,  avowal  that 
her  love's  proposals,  though  startling,  are  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  her 
ear.  The  other  variations  of  our  mother-tongue  which  so  diversify  the 
pages  of  Cable's  books,  if  not  so  charming,  are  no  less  interesting,  and 
add  not  a  little  to  the  harmonious  effect. 

Of  Cable's  humor,  or  his  pathos,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  If 
you  require  proof  of  either,  read  that  most  bewitching  of  stories,  "  Posson 
Jone,"  or  that  wonderful  tale  of  love  and  misery,  "  Jean-ah  Poynelin."  In 
the  one  you  have  the  account  of  the  meeting  and  misadventures  of  Posson 
Jone,  the  pastor  of  the  "  Smyrny  Church,"  and  that  "  elegant  little 
heathen,"  Jules  St.  Ange,  the  whole  story,  moral  and  all,  given  with  the 
inimitable  touches  of  the  purest  fun;  in  the  other  you  have  the  tale,  weird, 
horrible,  pathetic  to  the  last  degree,  of  old  Jean  Poynelin's  love  and  devo- 
tion to  his  leper  brother,  and  of  the  silly  and  cruel  persecution  that  followed 
him  down,  even  to  the  grave. 

Another  characteristic,  quite  as  important  as  either  pathos  or  humor  and 
very  much  rarer  nowadays,  is  the  extreme  purity  and  delicacy  of  Cable's 
moral  tone.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  his  moral  influence  is  of  the  best. 
That  would  not  express  his  lofty  and  ideal  treatment  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  themes.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  his  own  simile, — his  stories 
(like  Claude  St.  Preise's  love)  are  "  seraphically  pure ;  if  they  were  tangi- 
ble you  might  hold  them  up  and  see  the  stars  right  through."  There  is 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  coarseness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
books.  No  small  distinction  that  in  an  age  when  Amelie  Rives  can  count 
her  readers  by  the  thousands,  her  ardent  admirers  by  the  score.  He  is,  in 
short,  a  writer  of  the  utmost  refinement  and  delicacy, — an  idealist,  giving 
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us  little  glimpses  of  the  higher  life  we  all  are  capable  of;  a  humorist, 
whose  laugh  has  no  echo  of  malice  or  sarcasm ;  a  true  Christian,  who 
speaks  out  eloquently  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  As  for  his  style, 
we  never  think  of  it.  When  he  describes  a  scene,  he  brings  it  so  visibly 
before  our  eyes  that  we  quite  forget  the  words  upon  the  page.  If  he  tells 
a  story,  we  are  so  absorbed  in  its  development  that  we  do  not  stop  to  look 
for  brilliant  epigrams.  Always  his  style  is  simply  the  transparent  medium 
of  his  thought, — and  after  all,  is  that  not  the  very  perfection  of  style  ? 

No  doubt  Cable  has  his  faults,  but  they  are  all  forgivable  ones,  not  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  his  many  and  undeniable  excellencies. 
We  may  say  of  him,  as  the  French  say  of  their  favorites,  he  has  just 
enough  vice  in  him  to  keep  him  virtuous ;  just  enough  weakness  as  a 
writer  to  make  him  eminently  human  and  lovable.  May  he  live  long  and 
prosper,  and  delight  us  all  by  many  such  pure  and  charming  volumes  as 
"  Dr.  Sevier,"  "  The  Grandissimes,"  and  "  Old  Creole  Days." 

Many  of  us  no  doubt  have  already  found  a  place  for  Cable  among  our 
favorite  authors,  those  that  we  keep  on  a  little  worn  shelf  in  our  own  room 
and  read,  and  read,  and  read  again,  until  the  backs  were  worn  and  the 
pages  torn,  and  their  whole  appearance  far  different  as  possible  from  those 
gorgeous  centre-table  books,  that  we  never  open  and  secretly  detest.  On 
this  same  shelf — the  only  eminence  to  which  our  approbation  can  raise  an 
author — we  must  put  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  one  of  our  later  and 
most  successful  novelists.  The  masculine  name,  as  we  all  know,  hides  a 
feminine  personality  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  feminine  weakness  or  inferi- 
ority in  Miss  Murfree's  works.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  more  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  small  details  of  a  landscape,  to  more  intelligent  interest 
in  children  in  general  and  babies  in  particular ;  a  keener  insight  into  the 
little  jealousies  and  emulations  of  womankind  than  any  mere  man  could 
attain  unto ;  but  the  differences  in  style  were  not  great  enough  to  alarm 
the  critics,  and  for  several  years  Craddock  passed  unchallenged  as  a 
veritable  cognomen.  And  by  the  time  that  it  was  discovered  to  be  only  a 
nom  de  plume,  so  much  had  already  been  said  about  Craddock's  "  distinc- 
tively masculine  style,"  his  "  virile  force,"  his  knowledge  of  law,  of  people, 
and  other  masculine  pursuits,  that  no  one  dared  turn  round  and  talk  of 
"  feminine  softness  "  or  "  feminine  inconsistency."  After  all,  the  question 
of  sex  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  among  writers,  and  Craddock 
especially  should  not  be  judged  as  man  or  woman,  but  simply  as  a 
novelist.     As  such  she  takes  high  rank.     In  the  wilds  of  the  Tennessee 
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mountains,  among  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  she  has  found  abundant 
materials  ready  to  her  hand.  No  one  else  has  given  us  a  very  finished 
picture  of  the  Tennessee  mountaineer.  It  remained  for  Craddock  to 
describe  his  daily  life,  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  loves,  his  hates,  and 
bring  him  visibly  before  our  eyes.  He  is  audible,  too,  in  the  strangest 
and  most  expressive  dialect — a  perversion  of  our  mother-tongue  which 
commends  itself  by  its  quaint  lines  and  suggestive  cadences  rather  than 
by  any  vestige  of  beauty  in  the  sound.  "  Bodacious,"  "  cavortin'," 
"servigrus,"  "plumb  idjit,"  and  other  still  more  vigorous  and  less 
elegant  terms — how  they  linger  in  our  memory  and  tempt  us  time  and 
time  again  from  the  broad  and  beaten  track  of  the  vernacular.  How  fre- 
quently we  come  across  apt  expressions  which  fasten  themselves  in  the 
mind,  quaint  bits  of  philosophy  which  find  an  echo  in  one's  own 
experience  and  impress  us  all  the  more  for  their  peculiar  phraseology. 

But  the  charm  of  Craddock's  dialect  is  not  her  only  charm.  Her 
pictures  of  mountain  scenery  are  exquisite  prose  poems  true  to  nature  in 
detail,  but  irradiated  by  the  light  of  a  poetic  imagination,  that  "light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land."  Her  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character  is  truly 
remarkable.  Strange  to  say,  her  men  and  women  are  equally  good,  her 
babies  better  than  either.  Among  a  people  differing  little  in  outward 
circumstances,  all  of  them  uneducated,  all  of  them  more  or  less  uncouth  in 
manner  and  personal  appearance,  she  makes  us  see  vast  differences  in 
motives  and  character.  She  shows  us  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  moun- 
tain village  passions  and  prejudices  as  various  and  as  strong  as  those 
which  animate  the  most  civilized  of  mankind.  She  proves  to  us  that  the 
drama  of  human  life  is  everywhere  and  always  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  the  world  over  virtue  and  vice,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  all  the  other 
chief  ingredients  of  our  lot  differ  only  in  their  outward  manifestation, 
never  in  reality. 

Miss  Murfree  knows,  too,  how  to  touch  the  springs  of  pathos  and 
bring  the  unaccustomed  tears  into  our  eyes.  We  are  sincerely  grateful  to 
her  for  making  such  moderate  use  of  this  very  dangerous  faculty,  and  for 
choosing  to  show  us  rather  the  humorous  than  the  pathetic  side  of  things. 
How  we  enjoy  the  little  flashes  of  humor  which  light  up  her  descriptions  of 
even  the  commonest  incidents,  the  housewife  preparing  the  evening  meal, 
the  children  going  to  bed,  a  hen  walking  across  the  kitchen  floor.  How 
we  delight  in  her  more  purely  humorous  characters, — for  instance,  in  the 
sophisticated    Mrs.  Penvine,  with  her  "vagrantive  ways,"  her  taste   for 
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literature,  her  aspirations  after  "  style  "  and  luxury.  And  how  hard  it  is 
to  realize  that  to  some  unfortunate  readers  Craddock's  books  are  weari- 
some in  the  extreme,  her  dialect  incomprehensible,  and  her  heroes  and 
heroines  not  sufficiently  educated  and  refined.  I  have  even  heard  one  of 
these  critics  declare  that  her  "  profanity  "  was  "  simply  shocking,"  and 
her  conversational  style  "suck"  as  no  lady  could  really  enjoy.  My  criti- 
cisms, it  may  be,  are  equally  absurd ;  but  were  I  to  wield  the  weighty  pen 
of  a  reviewer,  I  would  caution  Miss  Murfree  against  a  too  liberal  use  of 
obsolete  and  newly-invented  words.  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  her 
style  is  slightly  redundant,  and  her  descriptions  perhaps  a  little  too  pro- 
fuse ;  and  I  would,  finally,  exhort  her  to  bestow  a  trifle  more  attention 
upon  the  construction  of  her  plots,  and  so  avoid  a  certain  vagueness 
which  gives  to  her  stories  the  aspect  of  pleasing  sketches  rather  than  per- 
fectly finished  works.  We  delight  in  her  books ;  we  read  each  one  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  But  we  remember  it  in  scraps  and  dashes — a  bit  of 
description,  an  amusing  incident,  a  suggestive  phrase — rather  than  as  an 
artistic  whole.  But  it  seems  very  ungrateful  to  enjoy  and  then  criticise, 
as  if  one  should  eat  a  certain  salad,  and  then  find  fault  with  the  cook  be- 
cause there  was  too  much  oil  and  too  little  vinegar ;  and  how  absurd  to 
insist  so  strongly  upon  proportion  and  symmetry.  Surely,  nowadays, 
and  in  America,  a  novelist  is  not  to  be  bound  by  time-worn  rules  and 
prejudices.  Shakspeare  used  to  be  severely  criticised  for  not  observing 
the  "  three  unities."  Perhaps  to  the  next  generation  of  readers  it  will 
seem  just  as  ridiculous  to  call  Craddock  to  account  for  not  giving  us  a 
well  constructed  plot,  developed  in  the  old-fashioned,  orthodox  way,  and 
leading  up  to  a  very  effective  and  perfectly  inevitable  denouement.  Let  us, 
then,  take  Miss  Murfree's  works  as  they  come  to  us,  very  slowly,  through 
the  pages  of  some  magazine ;  let  us  enjoy  them  in  instalments,  month  by 
month,  and  leave  to  some  "  indolent  reviewer "  the  ungracious  task  of 
picking  flaws  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  us  "  all  very  good." 

We  must  be  humble  in  discussing  our  American  literature,  and  con- 
fess that  no  Scott  or  Dickens,  no  George  Eliot,  has  yet  appeared  on  our 
shores.  We  must  admit  that  much  of  our  fiction  is  still  imitation,  follow- 
ing English,  French,  or  German  models  rather  than  drawing  its  form  and 
substance  from  its  native  soil;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  it  is 
glaringly,  obtrusively  American,  neglecting  all  art  and  propriety  in  the 
endeavor  to  paint  national  customs  and  national  types  of  character.  But 
between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  golden  mean,  and  many  there  be 
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that  attain  to  it.  In  the  midst  of  our  humility  we  may  still  allow  ourselves 
a  little  throb  of  self-gratulation  as  we  count  on  the  names  of  our  recent 
novelists.  Howells,  himself  a  novelist,  but  none  the  less  a  most  acute  and 
impartial  critic,  speaks  with  "  patriotic  self-satisfaction  "  of  American  fic- 
tion. He  says  we  need  have  "  no  shame  for  some  literary  aspects  of  it, 
though  with  a  distinct  sense  of  its  want  of  reach  in  other  ways.  Fine 
artists  we  have  among  us,  and  right-minded  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  this  when  it  seems  as  if  all  the  women  had  taken  to  writ- 
ing hysterical  improprieties,  and  some  of  the  men  were  trying  to  be  at 
least  as  hysterical  in  despair  of  being  as  improper.  If  we  kept  to  the 
complexion  of  a  certain  school — which  sadly  needs  a  schoolmaster — we 
might  very  well  be  despondent ;  but,  after  all,  that  school  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  our  conditions  or  our  institutions." 

Far  more  truly  representative  are  our  favorites,  Cable  and  Craddock. 
We  must  count  them,  at  least,  among  the  first  thirty,  if  not  among  the  first 
three.  For  surely  they  rank  with  the  best  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
the  representation  of  peculiar  modes  of  life,  and  the  use  of  a  refined  and 
subtle  humor,  natural,  spontaneous,  very  seldom  forced  and  overdrawn. 
We  must  give  them  credit,  too,  for  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bald, 
bare  realism  which  chronicles  only  the  most  ordinary  feelings  and  inci- 
dents, and  on  the  other,  the  sensationalism  which  takes  an  unnatural  pleas- 
ure in  describing  monstrosities,  aberrations  of  the  intellect,  all  sorts  of 
distorted  and  repulsive  characters.  Let  us  hope  that  more  of  our  American 
novelists  will  follow  their  example,  steering  safely  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  that  in  future  they  will  be  neither  commonplace  nor  sensa- 
tional, but  witty,  humorous,  pathetic,  interesting,  all  that  is  best  and  most 

attractive,  equally  true  to  nature  and  to  art. 

E.  C.  M. 
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$  (gteit  to  <x  feoc$in$  Camp. 

ACH  time  I  receive  a  request  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Recorder,  I 
am  puzzled  as  to  what  that  something- 
shall  be.  This  year  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  send  a  little  sketch  of  a  trip 
my  husband  and  myself  took  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  others,  to  a 
"  l°gging  camp,"  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 
Though  it  is  farther  north  than  Mon- 
treal, Presque  Isle  is  not  so  far  out  of 
the  world  as  one  would  suppose  from  its 
latitude.  Before  coming  here  I  had  no 
idea  that  Aroostook  was  nearly  all  woodland,  an  idea  that  most  people 
possess  in  common  with  myself.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  compara- 
tively few  of  the  primeval  forests  remain  uncut,  so  that  lumbering,  though 
extensive,  is  not  so  great  an  interest  as  formerly.  The  towns  and  people 
present  quite  as  civilized  an  appearance  as  any  that  one  may  see  in 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania. 

We  hear  considerable  about  the  Pine  Tree  State  and  its  lumbering, 
but  one  can  form  but  little  idea  of  "  camp  "  and  "  drive  "  until  one  has 
seen  both. 

The  men  go  into  the  woods  in  November  and  remain  until  March. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  a  party  of  woodmen  on  their  way  to  camp.  They 
all  wear  leggins  and  moccasins,  and  many  of  them  are  attired  in  heavy 
woolen  jackets  of  brilliant  plaids  or  stripes,  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  veritable 
coats  of  many  colors.  The  heavy  sledges  in  which  they  ride  are  piled 
high  with  stores,  wooden  boxes  or  chests,  pots  and  pans,  and  various 
other  necessary  equipments  of  camp  life.  Not  the  genteel  sort  of  camp- 
ing-out which  many  enjoy  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  but  real  life  for  the 
five  severe  months  of  our  Northern  winter.  The  men  are  usually  jolly, 
and  seem  to  think  it  no  cross  to  spend  a  long  winter  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  town,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  it  is  part  of  their  life  and  they  expect  nothing  else.  Many  of 
them,  I  dare  say,  desire  nothing  different.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  best  place 
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some  of  them  could  be,  for  they  can  get  no  liquor  to  drink,  and  conse- 
quently are  sober  while  they  are  in  camp.  Sad  to  relate,  however,  they 
generally  celebrate  on  their  release  in  the  spring,  for  though  Maine  is  a 
Prohibition  State  we  are  near  the  border  of  the  Provinces,  and  liquor  is 
easily  obtained.  But  I  have  strayed  from  my  subject, — our  trip  into  the 
woods. 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  Aroostook  without  visiting  a 
lumber  camp,  but  the  opportunity  did  not  offer  until  this  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  February  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  lumbering  invited 
my  husband  and  myself  to  join  a  party  of  friends  in  a  visit  to  his  camp. 
At  that  time  most  of  his  crew  were  out  of  the  woods,  so,  accommodations 
being  sufficient,  the  plan  was  to  stay  over  night. 

The  party  numbered  ten,  our  host  and  wife,  a  doctor  and  his  wife,  an 
editor  of  one  of  the  papers,  one  of  our  merchants  and  their  wives,  together 
with  my  husband  and  myself.  The  morning  set  for  the  trip  dawned  grey 
and  cloudy,  but  the  combined  wisdom  determined  to  risk  a  start  despite 
the  appearance  of  storm. 

The  four- horse  pung  with  three  wide  seats  covered  by  robes  and 
blankets,  filled  to  overflowing,  three  on  each  seat,  presented  a  laughable 
appearance,  for  the  entire  party,  ladies  not  excepted,  were  arrayed  in 
buffalo  and  bear-skin  coats.  We  looked  decidedly  like  a  party  of  Esqui- 
maux. The  camp  was  only  ten  miles  distant,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  the 
longest  ten  miles  that  party  ever  rode.  After  a  drive  of  six  miles  we 
struck  the  side  of  a  mountain,  over  which  we  toiled,  or  rather  our  horses 
did.  They  might  have  felt  repaid  could  they  have  enjoyed  the  splendid 
view  from  the  highest  point  we  reached.  We  soon  came  to  the  forest, 
and  the  four  miles  we  rode  over  the  narrow  sled  path  seemed  nearer  eight. 
The  branches  of  the  trees  sometimes  overlapped  above  our  heads,  and 
many  times  we  had  to  dodge  a  spiteful  slender  limb  lest  it  poke  out  our 
eyes,  or  give  us  a  vicious  slap  across  cheek  or  forehead.  As  it  was  we 
were  not  always  spry  enough,  and  before  we  realized  the  matter  a  twig 
would  get  the  better  of  our  caution  and  whack  us  so  smartly  as  to  bring 
tears  to  eyes  unused  to  weep.  Occasionally  a  spruce  tree  showered  a  fall 
of  snow  upon  us  with  no  greater  provocation  than  a  slight  touch.  Our 
pung  was  rather  too  wide  for  the  path  and  required  most  careful  driving 
to  avoid  the  trees  on  either  side  and  the  occasional  stumps  in  the  midst  of 
the  road,  covered  with  snow  and  very  treacherous.  Notwithstanding  care- 
ful driving  we  came  into  collision  with  one  of  these  stumbling  blocks, 
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which  resulted  in  a  broken  whiffle-tree.  On  this  account  one  of  the 
forward  horses  was  sent  ahead  to  pilot  the  way,  and  did  his  duty  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner, — to  himself  no  doubt,  as  he  escaped  his  share  of  the 
load.  We  reached  the  camp  at  last  about  half-past  twelve,  after  a  ride  of 
four  and  a  half  hours.  It  was  spitting  snow  when  we  started,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  was  snowing  in  good  earnest. 

The  camp  consisted  of  a  hut  and  stable  built  of  logs.  The  hut  had  a 
board  floor  and  was  a  model, — that  is,  for  a  lumbering  camp.  A  table 
made  from  boards  extended  the  length  of  the  room  on  one  side,  and  the 
sleeping  apartments  on  the  other.  Benches  on  which  to  sit  while  eating 
ran  the  length  of  the  table.  The  bunks  for  sleeping  were  wooden  shelves 
extending  from  the  wall  out  into  the  room  about  six  feet,  and  some  twenty 
odd  feet  the  length  of  the  room.  The  shelves  are  piled  with  fir  bows,  over 
which  are  spread  long  dark  woolen  blankets.  There  were  two  stoves  in 
the  room,  one  for  cooking,  the  other  for  "  comfort."  The  cook,  a  man, 
had  dinner  ready  for  us  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  we  were  hungry 
enough  to  do  it  full  justice.  The  bill  of  fare  comprised  baked  beans,  soda 
biscuits,  molasses,  doughnuts  and  mince  pie.  We  drank  strong  tea 
(sweetened  with  molasses  and  minus  milk)  from  tin  dippers.  A  bottle  of 
pickles  we  brought  with  us  gave  a  relish  to  the  beans,  which  were  excellent. 
There  is  a  common  saying  here  that  no  beans  taste  so  well  as  those  baked 
in  a  "  bean  hole"  in  a  logging  or  drive  camp. 

After  dinner  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  returning 
home  immediately,  lest  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  render  it  impossible  to  "  get 
out"  the  next  day.  The  gentlemen  finally  decided  it  would  be  a  risk  to 
start  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  there  was  danger  of  being  snowed  in  by 
dark  on  the  mountain  side;  so  we  stayed,  and  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  even  if  we  were  obliged  to  remain  a  week.  It  snowed  all  the  afternoon, 
but  we  were  assured  we  could  get  through  if  a  foot  should  fall  before 
morning.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly  in  conversation  and  whist,  and 
at  ten  we  were  informed  we  must  retire.  The  rule  is  that  all  must  be  quiet 
before  nine,  but  the  cook,  who  is  great  mogul  in  a  lumbering  camp,  sus- 
pended rules  in  honor  of  this  occasion.  Accommodation  for  the  night 
presented  rather  a  serious  aspecl,  a  space  of  ten  feet  was  apportioned  us 
and  there  were  ten  to  occupy  it.  However,  we  made  the  doctor  find  a 
resting  place  elsewhere  and  matters  brightened  somewhat.  The  beds 
were  hard  at  best,  and  the  ladies  especially  objected  to  the  blankets,  so 
buffalo  robes  and  coats  were  spread  over  them  a  foot  deep,  which,  with 
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our  extra  coats  for  pillows,  made  a  bed  which,  if  not  luxurious,  was  at 
least  endurable.  The  situation  is  graphically  described  by  the  editor  in 
the  following  week's  paper.  I  quote  a  few  lines :  "  All  possible  sail  was 
taken  in  consistent  with  the  circumstances.  We  all  had  to  train  down,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions  and  then  trust  to  Providence. 
The  pastor,  who  was  somewhat  reduced  by  illness  and  is  naturally  rather 
slender,  was  pressed  down  into  a  space  just  two  inches  and  a  half  wide. 
(Of  course  this  is  exaggerated.)  For  once  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
in  a  strictly  orthodox  position,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  straight  and  narrow 
way  he  was  in  it.  Talk  about  being  '  a  member  of  the  press,'  when  we 
arose  Wednesday  morning  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been  a  member  of  the 
press  for  forty  years,  and  a  hydraulic  press  at  that.  It  is  conceded  to  be 
well  for  an  editor's  style  to  be  condensed,  but  if  you  undertake  to  condense 
the  editor  himself,  more  than  we  were  condensed  that  night,  all  you  will 
have  left  is  a  subject  for  a  good  obituary  in  the  next  issue." 

After  breakfast  we  prepared  for  our  homeward  trip.  It  had  snowed 
nearly  two  feet  during  the  night  and  drifted  terribly,  so  that  our  prospects 
were  not  encouraging.  We  estimated  that  we  might  reach  home  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  camp  at  half-past  seven.  It  was 
slow  traveling,  and  but  for  the  bob-sled,  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  was 
sent  ahead  to  break  a  path,  I  think  our  horses  could  not  have  stood  the 
fearful  strain.  As  it  was  they  laid  down  from  sheer  exhaustion  whenever 
we  stopped. 

A  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  forest  of  spruce  and  cedars  laden 
with  snow  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  softly  falling  snow  and  pro- 
found stillness,  broken  only  by  our  sleigh-bells  or  voices,  inspired  us  with 
the  majesty  of  the  Infinite.  The  worst  part  of  our  ride  was  over  the 
bleak  northern  shoulder  of  Quaggy  Joe,  where  the  snow  had  drifted  and 
packed  solidly.  It  certainly  looked  "  rather  solemn,"  as  one  of  the  gentle- 
men remarked.  The  doctor  with  the  sled  pressed  ahead  through  the 
waste  of  snow,  now  in  the  road,  now  out  of  it,  and  sometimes  literally 
buried  to  the  horses'  backs,  so  that  they  could  not  move  until  they  were 
shovelled  out.  A  drizzling  rain  set  in  before  we  were  half  way  home, 
which  made  our  situation  more  dramatic.  The  editor  says,  "  There  was 
no  stiffness  or  formality  about  the  affair."  There  may  have  been  no 
formality,  but  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  some  stiffness,  which  the  ladies 
realized  after  sitting  six  hours  in  one  position  in  clumsy,  rain-soaked 
buffalo  coats,  and  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  stiffness  about  the 
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men  of  the  party,  who  drove,  shovelled  or  walked  half  the  way  home. 
Had  the  rain  been  a  cold  rain  there  would  probably  have  been  more  stiff- 
ness and  some  formality  about  the  affair. 

At  last  we  reached  town,  all  smiling,  but  relieved  to  be  released  from 
our  cramped  position.  In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  every  one  enjoyed 
the  excursion,  and  I,  at  least,  would  not  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  life  in  a  lumbering  camp  for  a  great  deal.  Probably 
I  shall  relate  the  story  for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and  grandchildren  in 
years  to  come.     It  was  an  episode  in  my  life  to  be  remembered. 

Martha  G.  Taylor  Hemenway. 
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C0tfbren'0  feetter. 

My  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews  : 

The  editors  of  the  Recorder  have  very  kindly  told  me  that  I  might 
write  you  another  letter  this  year  if  I  wish,  and  of  course  I  did  wished.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  tell  you  this  time  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  don't  believe 
I  know  anything  that  you  will  like  better  than  the  story  of  some  singing 
mice. 

One  evening  last  fall  I  had  been  sitting  writing  till  I  was  half  asleep, 
and  resting  a  little,  just  saying  to  myself  that  one  of  the  panels  of  my  writ- 
ing desk  did  not  fit  as  closely  as  it  should,  when  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  faint  singing.     Still  more  was  I  surprised  when,  on  listening  for  a  few 


moments,  I  discovered  that  the  sound  came  from  behind  the  very  panel 
at  which  I  had  been  gazing.  I  took  hold  of  a  piece  of  carving,  and  gave 
a  little  pull.  Out  came  the  panel,  and  what  do  you  suppose  was  behind 
it?  A  secret  "pigeon  hole,"  or  box  intended  for  holding  private  papers, 
but  now  occupied  by — I'm  afraid  you  won't  believe  me — a  mamma  mouse 
and  her  three  babies  ! 

A  few  days  before  I  had  been  opening  English  walnuts,  to  stick  the 
kernels  on  candy,  and  had  thrown  the  shells  into  my  waste  basket.  There 
Mrs.  Mouse  had  evidently  found  them,  for  she  was  using  half  of  one  as  a 
cradle.  She  had  put  a  scrap  of  cotton  in  it,  and  there  were  the  three  baby 
mice  as  snug  as  could  be,  with  the  little  mother  sitting  beside  them  and 
singing  them  to  sleep.     She  was  not  rocking  the  cradle,  for  it  was  pretty 
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full,  and  it  might  have  tipped  over  and  spilled  the  babies ;  besides,  she  had 
probably  heard  me  reading  aloud  from  a  paper,  a  day  or  two  before,  that 
many  learned  doctors  now  think  rocking  is  not  good  for  babies.  But  sing- 
ing hurts  nobody,  and  Mamma  Mouse  was  singing  away  as  cheerfully  as 
could  be.  One  would  suppose  that  she  would  stop  when  I  so  unceremoni- 
ously took  away  the  front  wall  of  her  room,  but  she  didn't ;  she  pushed 
the  cradle  back  into  the  farthest  corner,  and  crouched  in  front  of  it,  sing- 
ing louder  than  ever. 

She  could  easily  have  escaped,  for  a  hole  in  another  corner  showed 
how  she  had  got  in  ;  but  she  could  not  carry  all  her  babies  at  once,  and 
she  would  not  leave  two  at  my  mercy  while  she  saved  one.  Her  singing 
was  not  like  the  squeaks  you  have  often  heard  mice  utter ;  it  was  like  the 
warbling  of  a  tiny  canary  bird,  whose  little  voice  had  a  compass  of  only 
two  or  three  tones.  It  was  very  sweet,  and  now  that  the  poor  little  singer 
was  so  badly  frightened,  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  room. 


I  do  not  know  why  she  sang  so  loud, — whether  she  was  begging  me 
to  spare  her,  or  was  hoping  that  Papa  Mouse  would  hear  her  and  come  to 
her  rescue.  I  have  never  learned  mouse  talk,  so  could  not  understand 
her  words.  Whether  she  was  calling  him  or  not,  it  was  only  a  moment 
till  Mr.  Mouse's  sharp  nose  and  bright  eyes  appeared  at  the  hole  in  the 
corner.  He  saw  at  a  glance  how  things  were,  and  before  you  could  have 
said  "  Jack  Robinson,"  had  darted  to  the  cradle,  seized  a  wee  mousie  in 
his  mouth,  and  whisked  it  out  of  the  hole,  evidently  thinking  that,  as 
Mamma  Mouse  had  been  protecting  all  three,  she  could  protect  two  of 
them  for  a  moment  longer.  In  about  two  seconds,  back  he  came  and 
whisked  off  another  baby,  while  the  mamma,  seeing  that  her  duty  was 
done,  snatched  up  the  third  and  followed  so  quickly  that  all  I  saw  was  a 
gray  steak  across  the  back  of  the  box,  and  a  tail  vanishing  through  the 
hole.     It  was  so  funny  that  I  burst  out  laughing,  and — wakened  myself  up! 

I  had  fallen  asleep  and  dreamed, — that  is,  I  had  dreamed  the  part 
about  the  baby  mice  and  the  walnut  shell  cradle,  but  not  about  the  sing- 
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ing.  That  I  often  heard  afterwards,  and,  really  and  truly,  got  up  in  the 
night  once  or  twice,  lighted  the  gas,  and  saw  a  mouse  running  around 
and  singing  just  as  sweetly  as  the  little  mother  in  the  dream.  More  than 
that,  when  I  chased  it  with  a  towel,  and  it  thought  it  was  about  to  be 
caught,  it  sang  louder  than  ever,  till  it  came  to  a  door  with  a  crack  under 
it  and  escaped. 

That  first  evening,  when  I  had  laughed  myself  wide  awake,  I  looked 
at  my  desk  again,  saw  the  loose  joining,  pulled  out  the  panel,  and  there 
was  the  pigeon  hole,  just  as  in  the  dream,  except  that  there  was  no  mouse, 
no  cradle,  no  hole  in  the  back  corner.  So,  you  see,  my  dream  was  about 
half  true  after  all. 

I  do  not  think  singing  mice  are  very  common,  but  I  have  read  of 
them  sometimes,  and  now  I  have  heard  them ;  so  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  you  might  not  hear  them,  too,  some  time.  I  hope  you  may ;  but,  if 
you  do,  you  must  watch  your  closets ;  singing  mice  will  nibble  as  badly 
as  any  others. 

With  much  love  to  you  all,  I  am,  as  ever,  your 

Aunt  Jennie. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  18,  1889. 
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(gtm<xxU  0g  "(gig  (gtufocrat" 

In  lieu  of  some  fancies  of  my  own,  I  send  a  monologue  lately  indulged 
in  by  my  especial  lord  of  creation,  the  substance  of  which  I  happen  to 
recollect,  and  which  is  not  inappropriate  to  the  columns  of  the  Recorder  : 

"  Why !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  I  exclaimed,  as  he  suddenly  sprang  out 
of  the  sleepy-hollow  library  chair,  in  the  mate  to  which  I  had  been  lazily 
watching  the  smoke  rise  and  float  from  his  after-dinner  cigar ;  that  being 
a  privilege  I   gracefully  accord,  curtains  being  tabooed  on  our  library 

windows. 

For  men  will  smoke,  though  women  dissent; 
'Twere  well  to  accord,  what  cannot  be  helped ; 
And  be  done  with  the  constant  objection. 

"  Matter !  Don't  speak  to  me,  I  am  filled  with  a  righteous  indignation. 
Every  one  of  these  consequential  seven  by  nine  newspapers,  and  some  of 
a  larger  growth  that  have  accumulated  on  my  table,  have  been  getting  off 
the  old,  old  chestnut  about  the  spring  poet.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
scribblers,  I  venture  to  assert,  knows  an  iambic  from  a  trochee,  or  one  of 
Stoddard's  delicate  poems  from  the  flattest,  most  inane  campaign  dog- 
gerel. Because  somewhere  back  in  the  mouldy  past  a  witty  bon-mot  was 
perpetrated  on  a  spring  verse,  it  has  become  traditionary  with  the  press  to 
pen,  with  the  blooming  of  the  violet  and  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  trees, 
some  sentence  anent  the  spring  poet. 

"  Spring  poet  forsooth  ! "  By  the  way,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  my 
autocrat  is  given  to  writing  verse  occasionally  himself,  and  perchance  some 
chestnut  on  which  some  of  the  burr  lingered  may  have  pricked  him  on 
the  quick. 

"  Spring  poets  forsooth  !  As  if  all  poets  did  not  have  a  spring  time, 
and  did  not  naturally,  when  nature  emerges  warm  and  glowing  from  the 
tomb  of  winter, — bah  !"  intersoliloquised  my  autocrat,  "  I  hate  that,  and  all 
such  stock  phrases,  '  ill-fated  steamer,' '  crumbling  hand  of  time,' '  statesmen 
of  the  period,'  '  devouring  flames,'  and  the  hundred  and  one  reportorial 
phrases  with  which  the  newspapers  abound,  and  yet  I  have  made  use  of 
one  of  the  mossiest  of  them  all.  I  was  going  to  say,"  he  resumed,  "it  is  as 
natural  for  a  young  poet  to  indite  '  verses  to  spring  '  as  it  is  in  the  spring 
time  for  the  robin  to  whistle  or  the  lark  to  sing. 
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"  Spring  poets  forsooth !  As  if  all  poets  did  not  have  a  spring  time. 
Who  ever  saw  a  nightingale  born  full-fledged,  or  a  skylark  that  was  not  a 
callow  nestling.  Because  of  that  must  all  skylarks  and  nightingales  be 
smothered  in  their  nests,  and  poetry  be  considered  a  kind  of  mental  pap 
for  love  sick  souls  and  romantic  school  girls  ?  Poetry,  why  it  has  been 
defined  as  '  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  words,'  and  Menzel  says,  'Poetry 
goes  deepest  in  unlocking  the  human  heart ;'  and  again,  '  Poetry  is  at 
once  the  most  effectual  means  and  highest  blossom  of  human  culture.'  I 
wonder  if  the  shallow  gibers  at  the  spring  poet  reflect  or  know  that  the 
poets  of  a  nation  outlive  its  historians.  That  in  their  verse  is  embalmed, 
the  legends  of  ages  past;  that  in  them  is  preserved  the  deeds  of  heroes 
else  mouldered  to  forgetfulness.  That  the  Sagas  of  the  Norseland  hold 
its  ancient  history,  else  forgotten,  as  do  the  old  Scotch  ballads  that  of  the 
Highlands.  That  the  grandest  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  poems, 
and  that  poetry  was  the  language  of  the  old  prophets.  That  from  the 
nursery  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose  to  the  Epics  of  Homer,  from  the  ancient 
ballads  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  verse  of  English  and  American 
poets  of  to-day,  the  thoughts  that  longest  linger  in  the  memory  that  come 
flashing  into  the  mind  in  homes  of  joy  or  sorrow  are  lines  from  poems. 
Do  they  reflect  that  rulers  are  forgotten,  nations  decay,  people  destroyed 
or  absorbed  by  others,  but  the  poems  of  the  nations  live  to  be  quoted  and 
loved  by  newer  people,  and  fresher  nations,  and  the  poet's  name  lives 
when  rulers  and  heroes,  save  where  the  poet's  line  has  kept  them  living, 
are  forgotten. 

"  'Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise, 

The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  in  deathless  lays.' 

"  Poetry  !  What  would  this  nation  do  without  its  '  Star  Spangled 
Banner'  and  a  score  of  other  patriotic  lays  ?  Will  not  Mrs.  Howe's  '  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic '  live  when  the  story  of  the  rebellion  makes  a  scant 
page  or  two  in  some  history  of  the  world,  under  the  condensing  pressure 
of  events  and  times  ?  The  British  army  did  not  quote  a  paragraph  from 
English  history  before  one  of  its  desperate  engagements  in  the  Crimera, 
but  sang  'Annie  Laurie.'  It  was  not  passages  from  Bancroft  the  Union 
army  indulged  in  when  marching  to  cheer  their  toilsome  way,  but 
'  Marching  through  Georgia,'  and  other  kindred  verse. 

"  Spring  poets  forsooth  !"  continued  he,  as,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  he 
resumed  his  seat.     "  I  admit  that  the  writing  of  poems  is  tried  by  many  a 
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'prentice  hand ;  that  '  sweet  singers  '  and  '  the  village  poet '  do  abound 
quite  abundantly ;  and  that  this  is  a  grad-grind  age,  in  which  '  facts,  sir, 
facts,'  is  the  motto  to  which  the  modern  editor  tries  to  shape  the  matter 
of  his  paper.  It  seems  sometimes  to  me,  however,  that  the  verse  of  some 
fledgeling  poet  is  better  worth  printing  than  a  callow  ward  politician's 
views  on  the  Cabinet  or  the  Surplus. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  he,  slowly  puffing  the  smoke  of  his 
cigar  in  rings  into  the  air,  "that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  of  England  and  ours.  The  most  popular  efforts  of  our  best 
poets  run  to  poems  of  a  few  stanzas  just  as  much  of  the  choicest  verse  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  and  there  is  as  great  quantity  of  versifiers  now  as 
then.  I  presume  there  were  '  spring  poets  '  then,  and  that  those  whose 
sonnets  and  mardigals  we  admire  and  so  often  quote  are  the  results  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  resemblance  of 
the  present  poetic  atmosphere  of  the  country  to  that  of  England,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  a  fancy,  and  the  brevity  of  the  poems  of  to-day,  only 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  in  its  rapid  requirements  is  tending  to  the 
condensing  all  literature  into  telegraphic  brevities  and  reportorial  head 
lines.  If,  however,  there  is  a  kinship  in  the  literature  of  the  present  age 
to  that  of  the  Elizabethan,  may  we  not  have  an  American  Shakespeare 
yet  in  the  bud,  and  a  poet  who  will  embalm  the  nation's  history  in  a  grand 
epic?  There  is  abundant  material  from  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the 
close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  perchance  the  coming  bard  may  be  a  spring 
poet.     Be  merciful  to  him,  oh  ye  village  editors." 

"  Pshaw !"  said   I,  and  my  especial  spring  poet  continued  to  smoke 
silently. 


H. 
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ID  you  ever  start  on  a  trip  with  little 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  you  ?  If  so,  you  know  how  much 
more  you  derive  from  that  jaunt  than 
was  thought  of.  My  husband  came 
home  one  warm  July  day  last  summer 
and  said  we  would  change  our  plans 
and  go  to  Colorado,  in  place  of  a  rest 
at  the  pleasant  little  lakes  we  have  here 
in  Iowa.  I  had  read  and  been  often 
a  happy  listener  to  enthusiastic  ones 
telling  of  the  grandeur  of  Colorado 
scenery,  and  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  be  able  to  see  for  myself;  so  that, 
when  once  there,  I  more  fully  realized  that  you  must  indeed  see  for  your- 
self in  order  to  know. 

From  Omaha  we  started  for  Denver,  and  of  all  forlorn  country, 
none  I  ever  passed  over  was  more  so  (save  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  New 
Mexico).  The  plains  are  nothing  but  a  barren  stretch  of  country,  relieved 
by  ant  hills  and  cacti,  while  now  and  then  a  few  prairie  dogs  stand  up  de- 
fiantly, as  if  questioning  the  railroad's  right  to  pass  over  their  reservation. 
The  ant  hills  were  to  me  a  study,  their  mounds  often  being  two  and  three 
feet  high,  and  as  wide.     They  are,  indeed,  a  busy  lot  of  builders. 

Denver  is,  indeed,  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,"  situated  at  the  foot 
hills  of  the  grand  old  Rockies  on  the  west,  and  the  illimitable  plains  to  the 
east.  We  spent  some  time  visiting  the  elegant  public  buildings,  the  luxu- 
rious private  residences,  colleges,  churches,  Grand  Opera  House,  Court 
House,  and  many  others,  which  show  the  metropolitan  life  of  this  beautiful 
western  city,  whose  climate  is  most  invigorating. 

Leaving  Denver,  we  went  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  being 
six  miles  apart.  We  made  Manitou  our  headquarters  ;  the  summer  season 
just  at  its  height,  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  hour  and  day.  From 
Manitou,  one  can  spend  many  days  in  visiting  beauties  and  wonders  adja- 
cent. The  winding  mountain  trails,  charming  walks,  wondrous  caves, 
deep  canons  with  roaring  falls  and  granite  crags,  bubbling  springs  and 
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varied  drives.  One  can  read  of  the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  but  you  can- 
not draw  on  your  imagination  sufficiently  to  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
strange  formations  and  freaks  in  architecture,  such  as  wrought  there  by 
nature's  wondrous  hand.  A  visit  to  this  weird  garden  is  never  forgotten. 
"  Glen  Eyrie  "  is  another  wild  and  romatic  spot,  in  which  is  built  a  summer 
home  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  East.  The  thickly  growing  native  shrub- 
bery, covered  with  wild  clematis,  and  enormous  pillars  of  exquisitely  tinted 
pink  sand  stone,  add  to  the  great  beauty  of  this  retreat.  Winding  through 
the  glen  is  a  well  kept  road,  which  crosses  a  stream  of  water  on  rustic 
bridges ;  this  is  open  to  visitors,  and  one  can  easily  ride  or  drive  through. 
We  did  not  go  to  Pike's  Peak  Summit,  but  went  up  the  old  Ute  Pass 
to  "  Grand  Caverns,"  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountains,  which  you  enter, 
lamp  in  hand,  and  follow  your  guide  to  where  you  behold  wonders  indeed 
in  the  most  varied  of  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations.  There  are  a 
number  of  rooms  and  halls,  in  which  the  fantastic  figures  and  unique  de- 
posits form  the  glories  of  this  gallery,  hidden  so  deep  in  the  mountain  side. 
In  one  room,  called  the  concert  hall,  you  are  seated  on  wooden  benches, 
and  the  guide  ascends  a  ladder  some  twenty  feet  to  what  is  called  the 
"  wonderful  organ."  With  a  little  chamois-covered  drum  stick,  he  plays  on 
these  stalactites,  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "America,"  etc.,  these,  and  two  others, 
he  played  the  day  we  were  there,  and  the  tones  and  notes  were  better  than 
some  pianos  I  have  heard.  One  room  is  called  the  "  Bridal  Chamber  " 
from  the  formations,  another  the  "  Pond  Lilly  Bed."  Again  you  see  the 
cauliflower  growing.  This  cave  is  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the  others 
around  Manitou.  Of  course  we  visited  Cheyenne  Mountains  and  Canon, 
and  were  driven  to  the  top  over  the  mountain  toll  road  in  order  to  visit 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  grave.  It  is  just  as  pictured  in  The  Century  of  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  but  how  she  could  have  ever  been  inspired  by  the  mournful 
wailing  and  doleful  sound  of  the  wind  through  the  pines  on  that  mountain — 
for  it  is  there  she  is  said  to  have  received  and  written  her  best  thoughts — is 
more  than  I  could  picture,  for  I  felt  more  as  James  Whitcomb  Riley  pic- 
tures "  Little  Orphant  Annie,"  saying :  "  The  gobble-uns  '11  git  you  ef  you 
don't  watch  out !  "  The  spot  seems  so  lonely,  but  it  was  her  wish  to  be 
buried  there.  We  were  enraptured  by  the  scenery  as  we  descended  into 
the  canon,  but  with  this,  as  with  all  other  beautiful  spots,  you  must  see  in 
order  to  know.  We  were  loth  to  leave  Manitou,  but  were  anxious  to  go 
far  enough  west  over  Marshall  Pass,  and  through  the  Black  Canon  of  the 
Gunnison.     So  from  Pueblo  we  went  to  Cunarvion  and  back,  with  only  a 
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few  hours  at  the  latter  place.     We  passed  through  the  canon  this  way 
twice  by  daylight.     It  is  truly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Some  of  you  have  been  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  and 
know  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  along  the  line.  I  only  wish  it  were  so 
all  could  enjoy  it  sometime. 

I  have  tried  to  condense  my  letter  as  much  as  possible,  so,  perhaps, 
as  it  is  long  now,  I  had  better  leave  the  rest  of  our  trip  through  New 
Mexico  and  other  points  for  another  time 

M.  C.  H. 

Class  of  '75. 
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This  poet  is  best  known  to  the  modern  reader  as  the  author  of  "John 
Gilpin's  Ride,"  and  a  number  of  hymns,  some  of  which  are  sung  in  our 
churches.  He  did  not  become  a  poet  of  any  renown  until  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age.  His  youthful  career  commenced  at  the  Rectory  of  Berkhampton, 
where  his  father  was  then  preaching.  The  characteristic  of  his  youth  was 
sensitiveness,  or  lack  of  enough  youthful  spirit  to  hold  his  own  among  boys 
of  his  age.  We  would  not  expecl:  such  a  boy  to  become  a  practical  man. 
Indeed,  when  about  entering  manhood,  he  says :  "  If  I  were  as  fit  for  the 
next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for  this,  I  would  not  change  places  with  any  saint 
in  Christendom."  But  during  his  youth  he  had  little  to  humor  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  When  five  years  old  his  mother  died  ;  at  six,  according  to 
the  then  prevalent  custom,  he  was  sent  to  a  private  boarding  school,  where, 
to  judge  from  his  own  account,  he  must  have  been  barbarously  treated. 
Of  one  of  his  tormentors,  he  writes  :  "  I  well  remember  being  afraid  to  lift 
my  eyes  up  on  him  higher  than  to  his  knees,  and  I  knew  him  better  by  his 
shoe  buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress."  His  next  place  of  study 
was  at  Westminster  school.  Here  he  says  he  became  an  adept  at  foot 
ball  and  cricket.  He  showed  considerable  taste  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
won  several  prizes  for  composing  Latin  verses.  He  left  school  at  eighteen, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  a  London  attorney,  not  from  any 
fondness  for  it,  but  to  please  his  father.  He  did  not  apply  himself  to  its 
study  so  diligently  as  he  might  have  done,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
a  neigboring  street  with  his  cousins,  Theodora  and  Harriet.  In  course  of 
time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  paid  as  little  attention  to  his  business 
as  he  had  at  the  attorney's.  He  joined  the  "  Nonsense  Club,"  and  there 
associated  with  the  greatest  wits  of  his  day,  such  as  Colman  and  Thorn- 
ton. His  literary  work  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  few  Latin  translations 
and  love  verses  addressed  to  "Delia."  This  "Delia"  was  his  cousin 
Theodora,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  would  have  married  had 
not  her  father  forbidden  it.  Her  father's  nominal  reason  for  preventing 
the  marriage  was  their  relationship,  but  the  real  one  was  that  Cowper, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  himself,  was  still  less  able  to  maintain  a  wife. 
Soon  after  he  became  insane,  and  determined  to  commit  suicide.  Taking 
a  coach,  he  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  Thames  wharf,  but  the  tide  being 
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low  and  seeing  a  man  watching  him,  he  changed  his  mind  and  went  home, 
resolving  to  take  laudanum.  Here,  again,  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  a 
visit  from  his  laundress  demanding  her  bill.  When  his  friends  discovered 
his  insanity  he  was  sent  to  a  private  asylum,  where  by  judicious  treatment 
his  mind  was  restored.  His  fortune  was  now  gone,  and  he  had  no  way  of 
making  a  living.  By  the  subscriptions  of  relatives  money  was  raised  for 
his  support,  and  he  entered  the  family  of  Rev.  William  Marvin  as  a 
boarder.  The  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  while  with  the  Marvins 
would  be  extremely  novel  to  most  of  us  of  this  generation.  He  says : 
"  We  commonly  breakfast  from  eight  to  nine ;  till  eleven  we  read  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  expounder  of  those  holy  mys- 
teries ;  at  eleven,  we  attend  divine  service  which  is  held  here  twice  a  day. 
From  twelve  to  three,  I  either  read  in  my  own  apartments  or  walk  in  the 
garden.  After  dinner,  I  usually  have  religious  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Marvin  and  her  son  till  tea  time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walking, 
we  spend  the  time  singing  hymns.  We  commonly  finish  the  evening  with 
a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the  family  are  called  to  prayers."  This  kind  of 
life  lasted  two  years,  and  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Marvin. 

Cowper's  next  home  was  at  Olney,  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Newton,  who, 
fearing  his  insanity  would  return  if  he  did  not  have  some  adlive  employ- 
ment, set  him  to  writing  hymns,  and  distributing  books  and  charities 
among  the  poor  of  Olney.  Cowper's  hymns  do  not  display  much  poetical 
genius,  but  this  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  facl  that  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat  offer  no  field  for  imagination.  Cowper  became  again 
insane,  and  again  tried  to  commit  suicide.  Mr.  Newton,  for  several 
months,  refused  to  call  a  physician,  considering  his  insanity  a  visitation  of 
the  devil ;  consequently  the  devil  continued  his  visitation  until  the  physi- 
cian was  sent  for. 

After  his  recovery  his  friends,  desiring  to  give  him  employment,  gave 
him  as  a  subject  for  a  poem,  "  The  Progress  of  Error."  This  is  the  first 
of  his  word  satires.  Others  soon  followed,  but  attracted  only  slight  atten- 
tion, which  he  was  led  to  believe  was  because  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
readers.  These  satires  are  of  the  Horatian  stamp,  and  he  might  have  ex- 
celled in  this  sort  of  satire  if  he  had  possessed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world  he  satirized.  He  was  prompted  to  write  the  "  Task "  by  Lady 
Austin,  and  this  proved  a  more  happy  seleclon  for  a  subjecl.  We  also 
owe  to  her  the  poem,  "John  Gilpin's  Ride,"  for  it  was  she  who  told  him 
the  story.     He  says  he  lay  awake  all  that  night  thinking  about  it,  and 
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composed  the  whole  at  one  sitting  the  next  day.     Cowper's  genius  as  a 

poet  is  shown  by  this  poem  as  much  as  by  any  other.     The  publication  of 

these  two  poems  made  Cowper  famous,  and  led  him  to  attempt  three  or 

four  long  poems ;  but  in  these  he  failed,  as  he  had  exhausted  his  material 

in  the  "  Task."     Aside  from  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  Cowper  gained  fame 

as  a  letter  writer;  indeed,  Southey  calls  him  "  the  best  of  English  letter 

writers."     His  letters  are  all  upon  every-day  subjects,  and  addressed  to 

his  most  intimate  friends. 

The  last  five  years  of  Cowper's  life,  in  which  his  mind  entirely  failed, 

might  have  been  passed  in  absolute  want  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness 

and  friendship  of  the  poet  Hayley,  who,  hearing  of  his  misfortunes,  brought 

him  to  his  own  pleasant  home  by  the  seaside,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 

April,  1800.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cowper  did  not  become  a  poet 

earlier  in  life,  when  he  would  have  written  with  more  vigor ;  but,  as  it  is, 

we  see  that  he  had  considerable  genius,  which,  had  he  been  placed  among 

companions  less  inclined  to  take  from  life  all  its  comfort  and  enjoyment, 

might  have  produced  works  more  pleasing  to  the  modern  reader. 

M.  W.  M. 
Class  of  86. 
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Zfyt  (gtfumnae  (gtetnoriaf  Wtnbcw. 

All  history  they  say  repeats  itself;  after  a  year's  harrowing  experi- 
ence I  still  have  enough  "sweet  charity"  left  for  me  to  hope  that  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations  the  history  of  this  particular  window  may  not  be 
repeated.  I  can  easily  believe  now,  if  I  ever  before  doubted  it,  that,  "  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day." 

However,  notwithstanding  many  vicissitudes  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, our  window  is  an  accomplished  fact,  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  and  to  those  of  the  Alumnae  who  have  contributed  to  the 
fund.  The  committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  being  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  alumnae  held  the  first  meeting  that  very  day  and  began 
work  by  consulting  the  architect  as  to  the  location  of  the  window,  and 
planning  any  changes  that  might  be  necessary  in  the  frame-work  ;  we  also 
prepared  a  formula  to  be  printed  on  postals,  which  later  were  mailed,  and 
then  we  waited  for  the  answers  which  came  in  slowly.  In  the  meantime 
we  wrote  to  several  firms  asking  them  to  send  designs  for  a  window  appro- 
priate to  such  an  institution.  Some  three  or  four  of  these  firms  responded 
that  they  would  gladly  furnish  us  the  drawings  ;  others  would  send  them 
only  on  condition  we  would  agree  to  get  the  window  from  them ;  not 
wishing  to  be  bound  by  any  such  condition,  we  did  not  accept  their  offer. 
Still  other  firms  wanted  a  payment  of  fifty  dollars  before  submitting 
designs.  As  our  financial  condition  at  that  time  was  precarious,  we  did  not 
dare  risk  spending  such  a  vast  sum  as  fifty  dollars,  so  we  limited  ourselves 
to  sending  to  the  first  mentioned  firms.  In  the  early  fall  the  designs 
arrived  and  we  called  a  meeting  of  the  alumnae  to  be  held  at  the  College 
to  help  us  make  a  choice.  The  large  number  of  twelve  responded  to  our 
polite  invitation  to  view  these  works  of  art,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  who  were  not  there  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  you 
missed. 

Number  one  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been  (am  I  damning  it 
with  faint  praise?)  but  seemed  more  suitable  for  a  church  than  for  a  college 
window,  as  the  figure  seated  in  a  niche,  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  confes- 
sional box,  might  easily  have  passed  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 

When  I  think  of  number  two  "  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me." 
If  you  can  imagine  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  warring  and  antagonizing, 
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Instead  of  blending  and  in  harmony,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  general 
sffecl  of  this  picture.  It  represented  the  interior  of  a  modern  library, 
draped  with  a  scanty  Turcoman  portiere  and  furnished  with  a  goodly 
irray  of  books ;  this  nineteenth  century  apartment  was  occupied  by  two 
emales  in  suitable  Greek  drapery.  Not  desiring  to  appear  too  critical  we 
stated  to  the  designers  of  this  window  that  it  would  cost  one  hundred  dollars 
nore  than  we  could  afford,  whereupon  they  kindly  withdrew  one  of  the 
mtique  maidens  and  then  offered  the  design  for  one  hundred  dollars  less 
:han  at  first ;  this  was  at  least  interesting  in  showing  us  the  commercial 
/alue  of  a  woman. 

Design  number  three  showed  two  young  ladies  seated  on  the  floor 
■eading  ;  it  evidently  represented  a  medieval  period  of  time,  judging  by 
.he  lack  of  chairs  and  other  useful  articles  of  furniture.  This  reading 
esson  must  have  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  young  ladies  had 
ipparently  not  yet  finished  their  toilets  ;  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
sorrowed  her  brother's  suspenders  to  hold  in  place  the  one  garment  she 
vore ;  however,  that  may  have  been  the  prevailing  style  of  that  period, 
rhe  only  remaining  drawing  was  the  one  from  Tiffany  which  we  chose, 
ind  whose  merits  I  will  let  you  judge  for  yourselves  in  the  completed 
vindow.  We  may  be  disappointed  in  the  result,  as  very  frequently  in 
itained  glass  the  execution  differs  widely  from  the  design ;  but  we  have 
done  the  best  in  our  power  with  the  amount  of  money  entrusted  to  us, — of 
:ourse  more  money  would  have  secured  a  handsomer  window.  We  do 
lot  expect  all  will  be  pleased,  but  if  anyone  thinks  our  task  has  been  an 
;asy  one,  I  only  ask  them  to  try  it  for  themselves.  I  need  not  weary  you 
:>y  telling  of  all  our  committee  meetings, — we  had  three  at  the  College  and 
several  at  our  homes.  Our  work  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fear  that 
jve  would  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  window,  for  subscriptions 
:ame  in  very  slowly,  so  a  second  supply  of  postals  was  sent  out  and  we 
wrote  besides  a  number  of  letters  and  notes  explaining  fully  our  object  and 
3ur  needs  ;  to  some  of  these  we  had  generous  answers,  but  a  number  were 
not  noticed  in  any  way.  At  every  meeting  we  carefully  went  over  the  list 
Df  those  that  had  given,  those  who  were  likely  to  give  and  those  who  were 
doubtful,  until  our  dreams  began  to  be  haunted  by  long  lists  of  delinquents. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  meeting  we  have  $600  pledged,  but  this  has  not 
all  been  paid  in.  Our  Association  has  130  members;  of  these  88  have 
contributed,  leaving  42 — just  one-third  of  the  number — non-contributors. 
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Every  member  of  the  Classes  of  '80,  '84  and  '85  has  given — these 
classes  numbered  respectively,  three,  five  and  four.  In  the  Class  of  '83, 
nine  out  of  ten ;  Class  of  '78,  nine  out  of  eleven ;  and  of  the  Class  of  '74, 
seven  out  of  ten  members  have  given.  The  Class  having  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  contributors  was  '76,  only  three  out  of  eleven  having  been 
heard  from. 

We  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  given.  It  may  be 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  but  I  assure  you  all  that  when  we 
received  your  contributions  we  felt  that  it  was  indeed  very  blessed  to 
receive. 

We  had  intended  having  only  the  indication  of  writing  on  the  open 
page  in  the  window,  but  the  makers  wrote  us  that  the  space  was  too  large 
to  be  filled  in  this  way,  so  we  must  supply  a  text.  At  first  we  thought  of 
putting  on  it  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  given  anything,  but  found 
the  list  too  long,  so  that  bright  idea  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  we 
cudgeled  our  weary  brains  to  find  something  appropriate.  We  aspired 
to  Greek  or  at  least  Latin.  Our  knowledge  of  these  languages  being 
somewhat  limited  nothing  occurred  to  us  ;  so  then  we  looked  through 
numerous  books  of  quotations  and  works  of  that  kind  without  finding  any- 
thing suitable,  so  we  finally  decided  on  the  beautiful  verse,  "  That  our 
daughters  may  be  as  corner  stone,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  palaces." 
While  approving  the  sentiment,  we  thought  it  doubly  appropriate  as 
being  the  motto  used  on  the  College  seal. 

I  submit  this  informal  report  of  our  work,  trusting  that  it  will  give  you 
a  general  idea  of  what  we  have  done  as  a  committee,  and  hoping  if  you 
consider  the  work  to  have  been  well  done,  that  you  will  reward  us  by 
allowing  us  hereafter  to  rest  in  peace ;  and  knowing  that  if  it  has  been 
done  badly  we  will  not  be  troubled  again.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the 
same,  and  so  I  sign  myself  for  the  last  time, 


"Committee." 
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Day  after  day  at  the  window  sitting, 

From  sun  coming  up  to  sun  going  down ; 
Month  after  month  at  the  window  sitting, 

Watching  the  seasons  completing  their  round  ;— 
Watching  the  violets  come,  and  the  roses, 

Watching  the  robins  mating,  and  nest ; 
Watching  the  sun  in  the  east  in  the  morning, 

Watching  the  sun  going  down  in  the  west. 
O,  the  mysteries  of  life  !  and  its  questions,— 

Crime,  and  its  triumphs,  wrong,  and  its  gain; 
O,  the  mysteries  of  life !  and  its  problems, 

Its  stars,  and  its  sun,  clouds  and  its  rain. 

Day  after  day  from  the  window  looking, 

With  its  eyes  of  blue,  and  its  golden  hair, 
Face  that  a  poet  has  dreamed  in  his  dreams 

Of  sinless  worlds,  and  the  dwellers  there, — 
Watching  the  apple  trees  bud  and  blossom, 

Watching  the  swallows  build  in  the  eaves, 
Watching  the  autumn  leaves  crimson  and  wither, 

Watching  the  winter  snows  cover  the  leaves. 
O,  the  mysteries  of  life !  and  its  questions, — 

To  some  the  sorrows,  and  clouds  and  the  rain ; 
To  some  the  June,  and  sunshine,  and  joy ; 

To  some  afflictions,  and  griefs,  and  pain. 

Day  after  day  from  the  window  looking, 

Pale,  quiet  face  with  its  tresses  of  gold ; 
Month  after  month  from  the  window  looking, 

The  thin,  white  hands  in  their  patient  fold. 
Only  a  cripple,  hopelessly  sitting, 

Watching  and  waiting  so  patiently; 
Watching  the  youth  and  maidens  passing, 

Watching  the  children  in  frolic  glee, 
Waiting  for  loving  hands  to  help  her, 

Listening  for  pattering  feet  on  the  stairs, — 
O,  the  mysteries  of  life !  and  its  questions ; 

Life  with  its  riches,  its  failures,  despairs. 

Over  the  loom  the  weaver  sitting, 

Athwart  his  web  guideth  his  shuttles'  play, 
Weaving  the  pattern  designed  and  intended, 

Threads  of  the  gold,  the  black  and  the  gray ; 
On  the  surface  but  blotches,  confusion, 

On  the  surface  a  meaningless  maze, 
On  the  thither  side  beauty  and  order. 

O,  the  mystery  of  life  !  and  its  ways ; 
Mystery  of  life,  thou  art  God's  weaving, 

Mystery  of  life,  with  its  intricate  maze ; 
On  the  thither  side  beauty  for  ever, 

However  man  questions,  to  God  be  the  praise. 
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HAT  can  happen  that  is  new  ?  Surely  noth- 
ing, except  the  Millennium.  What  will 
keenly  interest  future  generations  ?  Much, 
likely ;  but  to  the  wide-awake  senses  of  the 
present  generation,  what  constitutes  "  much" 
does  not  appear.  It  suffices  for  the  present 
that  its  hands  are  full.  The  pots  on  the  fire 
are  nearly  countless,  and  all  in  a  condition  to 
be  stirred  at  once.  Mixtures  and  potions 
are  being  brewed,  and  it  will  be  nobody's  fault  if  some  change  does  not 
come, — is  not  coming,  in  fact.  Some  doses  will  cure,  some  are  calcu- 
lated to  kill,  and  some  will  prove  ineffectual  and  will  have  to  be  watched 
and  tended  again.  The  liquor  question  may  cure ;  the  religious  question 
will  kill;  and  the  perpetual,  the  never  ending  woman's  rights  question 
threatens  to  prove  itself  treacherous  in  the  hands  of  the  cooks  and  a 
goodly  part  of  the  contents  may  be  spilled.  There  are  also  side-dishes, 
condiments,  etc.  There  is  the  labor  question,  which  may  scald  more 
hands  than  is  reckoned  upon  in  this  present  slight  season  of  calm.  Tire- 
some social  questions  are  fried  and  stewed  and  baked  and  boiled,  until 
there  is  actually  nothing  left  but  a  colorless,  tasteless  mass,  and  no  conclu- 
sion is  arrived  at,  or  is  likely  to  be  for  an  extended  period.  Shall  man 
propose  to  woman,  or  woman  to  man,  or  both  together,  or  how,  anyway  ? 
Are  girls  granted  too  many  privileges,  and  if  so,  how  many  should  they 
have  ?  Should  divorces  be  allowed  ?  If  not,  how  should  the  thing  be 
fixed  to  give  universal  satisfaction  ?  There  are  too  many  pale  cheeks 
among  women,  too  many  weak  figures  among  men ;  so  the  query  arises, 
How  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  at  the  present  writing  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  size  and  coloring  of  our  very  first  ancestors,  whom  the  races 
of  this  century  are  made  to  believe  veritable  Venuses  and  Adonises? 
Is  it  going  to  take  nothing  less  than  a  surgical  operation  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim  to  the  cigarette,  to  convince  him  that  the  clean-appearing, 
scented  roll  is  full  of  filth  and  poison  ? 

How  the  poor  old  world  is  worrying  itself  over  such  problems  ! 
Newspapers  and  magazines,  ministers  in  the  pulpit,  lecturers  on  the  plat- 
form, school-girls  in  their  essays,  boys  in  their  orations,  banqueting  toasts, 
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tea-table  talks, — one  and  all  have  their  little  opinions,  and  push  them  and 
air  them,  being  more  than  repaid  for  their  exhausting  labor  if  the  tiniest 
symptom  of  reform  looms  up  on  the  horizon.  Two  years  must  do  what 
twenty  accomplished  before.  Time  is  not  taken  by  the  forelock  now, — 
that  is  a  process  altogether  too  dilatory ;  he  is  grasped  with  both  hands 
and  spun  around.  Wealth  is  the  thing,  prestige  is  reached  after, — dys- 
pepsia, insanity  and  a  diseased  soul  be  defied  ! 

In  the  midst  of  heat  and  hurry  and  crush,  there  are  institutions  that 
open  wide  their  doors  and  gather  in  tenderly  some  mangled  piece  of  hu- 
manity— broken  in  nerve,  seared  in  heart,  hurt  in  body,  disarmed  for  the 
nonce  in  the  bitter  battle — to  be  healed  and  made  whole  again.  There 
are  men  of  the  gospel  to  comfort  the  spirit,  to  expound  and  make  clear  to 
the  harassed  brain,  worn  out  with  conjecture,  doubt  and  strife,  that  there 
is  a  basis  to  all  things  and  a  reason  for  the  same.  And  every  man  has 
been  considerately  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-communion,  if  he 
chooses  to  exercise  it,  and  of  being  sufficient  unto  himself,  so  that  now 
and  again  he  may  snatch  a  moment  of  calm  in  the  most  perplexing  hour. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all  are  daily,  and  yearly,  and  forever  struggling  the 
great  procession  of  the  Unsuccessful,  to  which  it  is  possible  that  you  and 
I  belong,  though  we  believe  it  not.  It  is  an  all-wise,  beneficent  provision 
that  no  one  ever  fully  appreciates  the  failure  of  his  own  career,  devoid  of 
the  faintest  ray  of  hope.  An  enticing  Jack-o'-Lantern  dances  before  him, 
and,  all-absorbed,  he  follows.  So  the  world  moves  round  right  merrily, 
and  the  people  on  it,  in  their  infinitely  small  spheres,  will  wrangle  and 
jangle,  suffer  and  enjoy,  to  the  end  of  time,  mightily  taken  up  with  small 
affairs. 

No  one  understands  his  neighbor  wholly,  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
himself  but  dimly.  There  are  moments  when  the  soul  shrinks  from  steady 
contact  with  its  fellow  men  and  longs  for  a  spot  where  there  are  few  such. 
At  certain  seasons  an  insensate  leaf,  of  bright  and  green,  is  as  refreshing 
to  the  eye  as  a  newly-blown  rose  is  cooling  to  the  touch  of  a  fever-patient. 
Then  it  is  that  we  seek  new  places  to  indulge  in  dreams  and  soothing 
fancies,  that  partake  not  of  worldly  doings  nor  of  vexing  social  disputa- 
tions. The  spirit  of  unrest  slumbers  for  awhile,  and  even  puzzling  do- 
mestic trials  take  on  the  semblance  of  a  fleeting,  far-away  nightmare.  No 
codes  are  binding,  no  rules  are  to  be  observed,  no  chalk-line  is  to  be 
walked, — a  bewildering  peace  embraces  all  things,  and  the  senses  are 
stilled  by  it. 
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Is  it  cowardly  to  pant  sometimes  as  the  hart  for  the  water-brook  ? 
Then  there  are  many  cowards,  as  tired  faces  on  the  city  street  will  testify 
Everyone  is  guilty  of  the  weakness  often,  both  he  who  is  fighting  for  the 
good  of  his  race  and  he  for  whom  the  fighting  is  being  done.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  follow  always  the  advice  of  the  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
days  when  the  finer  woes  of  civilization  were  unknown,  and  who  wrote, 
"  Love  that  only  which  happens  to  thee  and  is  spun  with  the  thread  of  thy 
destiny,  for  what  is  more  suitable  ?  " 

Ella  Smith. 

Class  of  '8j. 
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My  Dear  Editor: 

Your  warning  postal  card  came  to  me  in  the  midst  of  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey,  and  the  succeeding  weeks  flashed  by  with  such  lightning 
speed  in  Washington,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that  the  first  of  May 
finds  me  wondering  whether  the  Recorder  will  not  leave  me  out  of  this 
number  altogether. 

Max  O'Rell's  permanent  gasp  over  American  rapidity  was  especially 
opened-mouthed  over  the  manner  in  which  clergymen,  lawyers,  editors  and 
literary  men  generally  work  up  their  sermons,  cases  and  articles,  while 
comfortably  seated,  perhaps  for  days  together  in  a  Pullman  palace  car. 
But  regretfully  I  confess  that  my  adaptive  ability  has  not  arrived  at  this 
time-saving  standard,  and  as  a  consequence,  absolutely  nothing  has  ema- 
nated from  brain  or  pen  during  the  rush  and  whir  of  railway  travel.  And 
nowhere  is  the  rush  and  whir  more  apparent  than  on  the  "  Chicago 
Limited,"  as  it  dashes  at  headlong  speed,  to  the  occasional  discomfort  of 
the  dining  car  waiter,  balancing  his  tray  in  a  manner  fascinating  to  behold, 
or  to  the  despairing  grief  of  the  correctly  appareled  youth  in  failing  to  make 
the  proper  connection  with  his  fragrant  cup  of  cafe  noir. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  fully  two  thousand  people  had  gathered  to  meet 
us  as  we  drew  into  the  B.  &  P.  station  at  Washington  on  the  Friday  night 
preceding  the  Inauguration,  and  from  the  eager  and  excited,  or  frequently 
tired  and  discouraged  expressions  of  countenance,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  had  come  to  seek  friend,  trunk  or  office.  Later  I  became 
more  of  an  expert  in  placing  the  hungry  office  seekers  crowding  about  the 
doorways  of  avenue  hotels,  luxuriously  maintained  by  the  good  times 
coming,  and  I  often  thought  what  a  short  journey  an  office  need  take  when 
it  goes  to  seek  the  man. 

The  woes  of  the  trunk  seekers  at  this  time  perhaps  exceeded  those  of 
the  other  classes ;  and  the  brave  heroism  shown  by  some  women,  thus  de- 
frauded of  what  they  naturally  hold  very  dear,  would,  if  recorded  in  his- 
tory, send  their  names  down  succeeding  ages  with  a  burst  of  trumpets. 
Imagine  a  young  woman,  parted  from  her  best  gown  and  bonnet,  to  say 
nothing  of  minor  details,  for  seventeen  consecutive  days,  in  a  house  full  of 
company,  and  with  varied  allurements  toward  a  change  of  attire.     Such 
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was  the  method  chosen  by  fate  to  discipline  the  choice  spirit  of  a  friend 
of  mine. 

The  tears  of  the  retiring  administration  flowed  so  abundantly  and  so 
incessantly  on  Inauguration  Monday,  that  even  Republican  sunshine  would 
not  avail,  and  previous  to  the  grand  march  we  had  the  novel  experience 
of  gazing  from  a  window  in  the  Treasury  Building  upon  two  solid  pro- 
cessions of  umbrella  tops.  But  nothing  could  long  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Republican  stranger,  the"&  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roV  Washing  - 
tonian  or  the  hopeful  Democrat,  and  as  the  fine  benignant  face  of  the  new 
president  appeared  in  sight,  the  very  rain  drops  paused  in  wonder  as  the 
air  shook  with  the  reverberating  shouts.  Shouting  and  hurrahing,  as  every 
one  has  probably  experienced,  is  marvelously  contagious,  and  the  wild 
outburst  at  the  advent  of  Pennsylvania's  mile  or  two  of  troops,  headed  by 
Governor  Beaver,  certified  to  many  thousands  of  loyal  umbrella  owners. 
But  even  State  affection  has  its  limits,  too  cruelly  tested  by  the  apparently 
endless  lines,  and  their  later  lawlessness.  Such  was  the  unsavory  reputa- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  troops  attained,  that  on  the  following  day  an  old 
colored  woman,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  street  car  filled  with  men 
who  were  apparently  unconscious  of  her  presence,  bitterly  remarked,  "  Are 
yer  all  Pennsylvaners  ?  " 

New  York's  Seventh,  as  usual  in  every  parade,  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  day.  Their  dazzling  uniforms,  splendid  bearing  and  perfecl  training 
gave  thrilling  scenic  effect  as  their  full  company  front,  stretching  from  curb 
to  curb,  swept  down  the  avenue.  Apropos  of  these  dazzling  uniforms,  I 
heard  a  little  incident  from  a  youthful  member  of  a  company  of  this  regi- 
ment. The  railroad  car,  in  which  some  forty  of  them  lodged,  was  run  out 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  station,  and  when  these  dainty  representatives 
of  New  York  Society  huddled  into  this  cheerless  abode  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  march,  footsore  and  weary,  the  beautiful  uniforms  dripping  at  every 
step, — the  wail  went  forth,  despairingly  echoed,  "  How  shall  we  get  to  the 
ball  ?  "  Into  the  midst  of  the  gloom  enters  a  man  with  the  cheering  prop- 
osition that  for  fifty  cents  per  pair  the  trousers  should  be  made  like  new, 
and  all  in  the  space  of  one  hour. 

Happy  soldiers !  With  a  sigh  of  content  they  watch  their  bene- 
factor bear  away  the  forty  pairs  of  trousers  into  the  fast  falling  shades  of 
night.  The  hour  passes  quickly.  The  second  begins  dragging  wearily  to 
an  end,  but  the  trousers  cometh  not.  Pale  despair  is  settling  upon  the 
countenances  of  the  brave  soldier  boys,  who  had  sworn  by  their  swords  to 
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meet  some  fair  ones  at  the  ball.  Another  hour,  and  as  the  fatal  words 
"  past  hope  "  quiver  ^hourly  on  the  trembling  lips,  behold,  the  immacu- 
lately pressed  garments  looming  in  the  doorway,  and  the  cry  is  changed 
to,  "  Forward,  March  !"  The  enjoyment  of  an  Inauguration  Ball  is  antici- 
pative  rather  than  realistic.  The  enormous  crowds  interfere  with  a  satis- 
factory view  of  the  noble  proportions  of  the  Pension  Building  magnifi- 
cently decorated  with  every  possible  natural  and  foreign  device,  and  radi- 
antly blooming  with  hanging  gardens  and  tropical  groves.  Even  well 
dressed  crowds  are  somewhat  deleterious  to  perfect  enjoyment,  though,  as 
Mrs.  Russell  H afterwards  said  to  us,  "  It  is  nothing  to  walking  be- 
tween two  ropes  with  a  solid  array  of  critics  on  either  side." 

Perish  the  glory  of  the  feminine  ball  gown  when  compared  with  the 
irresistible  costumes  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  !  Where  find  another 
pink  star  sapphire  like  that  worn  by  the  Japanese  minister,  or  where  such 
marvels  in  silken  fabrics  ?  Then  where  in  face,  figure  and  uniform  will  you 
find  such  an  Adonis  as  the  young  German  lately  commissioned  to  repre- 
sent Samoan  affairs.  Even  the  elaborately  attired  lackeys  are  objects  of 
respectful  admiration,  and  I  always  felt  like  taking  off  my  hat,  figuratively 
speaking,  in  passing  the  imposing  hat  plume  on  the  street.  The  home 
element  is  a  characteristic  feature  at  the  White  House  now,  and  the  absorb- 
ing interest  manifested  by  the  press  as  to  the  propriety  of  cooling  Baby 
McKee's  milk  by  setting  it  out  on  the  window  ledge,  is  conclusive  of  the 
kindly  guardianship  the  dear  child  can  always  expect  from  the  newspaper 
friends. 

Mrs.  McKee  was  too  long  a  Washington  girl  to  be  at  all  a  type  of  the 
Western  woman,  charmingly  as  that  type  is  represented  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  President  Harrison,  whose  vivacity,  frankness,  independence  and 
quiet  ease  as  to  the  manor  born,  will  always  find  for  her  a  wealth  of  true 
disinterested  friendship. 

The  agreeability  of  Washington  women  is  well  known,  and  in  meet- 
ing Mrs.  McKee  one  quickly  observes  that  she  is  of  them,  as  well  as 
among  them,  and  the  genuineness  of  all  she  says  and  does  lends  an  added 
charm. 

The  fetching  pose  of  Mrs.  Russell  Harrison's  pretty  blonde  head,  her 
easy  attractive  manner  and  thoroughly  independent  way  of  saying  what 
she  thinks,  made  the  very  pleasantest  of  first  impressions  upon  me  which, 
only  deepened  with  succeeding  ones.  With  such  ladies  to  do  the  honors, 
an  informal  evening  at  the  White  House  is  one  of  the  charmingly  agree- 
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able  events  to  remember.  Here,  too,  we  meet  interesting  Mrs.  George 
Kennen,  who  seems  to  embody  the  life-work  of  her  husband,  so  earnestly 
has  she  toiled  and  thought  with  him  on  the  thrilling  question  of  the 
Siberian  Exile  System. 

One  easily  recognizes  the  bright,  intelligent,  though  plain  face  of  Miss 
Anna  Dawes.  "  Complexion  ?"  she  said,  to  a  group  of  girls  at  an  afternoon 
tea,  who  were  discussing  the  injurious  effects  of  tea  upon  the  complexion, 
"  I  never  had  one,  so  I  don't  know."  But  those  who  have  read  her  de- 
lightful articles  in  Harper's  Magazine,  will  feel  that  for  such  a  deficiency 
she  is  more  than  amply  compensated. 

Whatever  the  charms  of  Washington  life,  in  door  or  out,  it  has  little 

in  the  way  of  climatic  inducements  to  offer  in  the  month  of  March,  and  let 

us  hope  that  the  present  law-givers  will  follow  the  example  set  them  by 

our  sensible   forefathers,   and  make   April   thirtieth,    eighteen    hundred 

ninety  three,  the  day  upon  which  President  Harrison  will  be  reinducled 

into  office. 

M.  S.  L. 
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WitBin  (&  Cenfurg. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Recorder,  two  notable  events  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  nation  have  transpired.  One  more  exclusively  local, 
one  entirely  national.  The  one,  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Allegheny 
county ;  the  other,  the  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration ;  each 
making  the  rounding  of  one  hundred  years ;  each,  in  its  surroundings, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  past  that  they  celebrated,  and  especially  with 
the  social  atmosphere  environing  woman's  position  in  life. 

There  is  possibly  no  century  so  crowded  with  events,  tending  so  greatly 
to  the  development  of  humanity,  as  the  one  indicated  ;  certainly  none  whose 
results  have  been  so  marked  in  their  effects  on  the  status  of  woman  in  the 
activities  of  life.  There  were  noble  women  a  century  ago  who  exercised, 
no  doubt,  their  influence  according  to  their  lights ;  but  of  the  influence  of 
the  women  of  to-day,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  no  dream  had  even  vaguely 
floated  through  their  minds.  There  were  as  beautiful  belles,  devoted 
mothers,  and  proud  wives  then  as  now,  famous  in  their  social  spheres, 
notable  in  their  domestic  surroundings,  and  useful  in  their  immediate  circle 
of  association,  but  fenced  in  with  narrow  opinions  as  to  the  scope  of  their 
duties,  and  by  prejudices  as  to  the  limit  of  their  actions.  St.  Paul  was  the 
autocrat  of  woman's  liberties. 

One  cannot  but  smile  to  imagine  the  horror  of  even  the  more  promi- 
nent women  of  one  hundred  years  since  and  their  male  relatives,  at  the 
idea  of  a  convention  of  women,  officered  and  presided  over  by  women, 
drafting  their  own  resolutions,  making  their  own  speeches,  and  performing 
sundry  and  all  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body.  Yet  but  a  few  months 
since  there  was  such  a  convention  held  at  Pittsburgh,  which  discussed 
questions  of  State  reform  and  legislation  with  as  skillful  handling  of  legis- 
tive  methods  as  men;  and  the  presiding  officer  won  encomiums  from 
veterans  in  legislative  halls  for  the  ability  with  which  she  controlled  the  ex- 
cited body  of  delegates  ;  and  in  several  western  States  to-day  the  mayors, 
and  even  councils,  are  women,  to  the  accorded  benefit  of  such  communities. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  seamstresses,  tailoresses,  milliners 
and  nurses,  and  it  was  thought  quite  proper  and  correct  that  they  should 
thus  earn  independent  livelihoods,  or,  thereby,  bear  part  of  the  burdens  of 
the  households  of  which  they  were  members.     But  what  would  have  been 
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the  outcry  of  the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  that  time  over  the  women  who  so  far 
dare  defy  the  then  considered  proprieties  of  their  sex  as  to  set  up  for  a 
doclor,  a  lawyer,  or  an  editor;  to  have  assumed  the  duties  of  a  dentist, 
aspired  to  be  the  president  of  a  college,  or  independently  proceeded  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood  in  the  hundred  occupations  in  which  women  now 
engage.  Yet,  great  as  is  the  contrast  between  the  status  of  the  women  of 
to-day  and  those  of  a  hundred  years  since,  it  has  come  about  so  quietly, 
so  gradually,  so  like  the  slow  breaking  of  the  dawn  and  its  progress  into 
the  full,  clear  day,  that  no  Mrs.  Grundy  has  been  shocked.  It  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  excites  no  feeling  of  surprise,  until 
the  occurrence  of  a  centennial  celebration  vividly  shows  the  contrast  from 
a  century  ago.  There  were  brave  women  then,  self-sacrificing  women, 
and  some  grand  ones  also ;  and  that  they  lived  up  to  their  lights  and  did 
what  they  could,  results  show.  The  question  arises,  are  the  women  of 
to-day  living  up  to  their  greater  lights  and  doing  what  they  can  to  still 
further  elevate  humanity?  In  the  broader  lights  in  which  they  move, 
their  responsibility  to  the  future  are  equally  broadened.  Are  they  living 
up  to  their  privileges,  and  using  their  influence  in  accordance  with  the 
light  they  have  ?  Is  the  broader  sphere  of  action  into  which  they  have 
been  inducled  and  educated  used  by  them,  so  that  when  the  bi-centennial 
of  Allegheny  county  and  the  bi-centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration 
are  celebrated,  the  world  will  be  better  and  purer,  and  humanity  grander. 
To  that  result  the  influence  of  not  only  the  students  and  alumnae  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College,  but  all  sister  educational  institutions  must,  if  they 
live  up  to  their  privileges,  fructify.  It  is  a  question  for  serious  considera 
tion.  Are  we  doing  what  we  can,  what  we  should,  in  view  of  the  greater 
lights  and  privileges  we  enjoy,  over  those  of  our  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers,  seeking  to  make  life  grander? 

Making  life  grander  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  term.  Life  is  growing 
grander, — grander  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  than  it  was  fifty  years  since. 
Under  all  the  surroundings  of  life  to-day,  it  should  be  grander  still  with 
the  lapse  of  each  decade.  To  live  in  the  present  day  and  generation  is  a 
privilege  not  rightly  comprehended,  unless  the  life  of  a  hundred  years 
since  is  contrasted  with  that  of  to-day.  It  would  take  pages  to  tell  the 
grand  things  men  do  to-day  they  could  not  a  century  ago;  pages  to  tell 
the  grand  things  women  do  they  would  not  have  dared  to  think  of  doing 
when  Washington  was  inaugurated.  As  before  observed,  the  field  has 
broadened  so  gradually  that  it  has  been  as  the  coming  of  the  full  day  out 
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of  the  dawn.  In  this  a  careful  consideration  of  events  shows  how  quietly, 
yet  effectively,  woman's  influence  has  been  at  work.  How  the  women 
of  each  decade,  living  up  to  the  lights  they  enjoyed,  have  made  their  own 
lives  grander,  and,  through  assimilation,  the  world.  Are  the  women  of 
to-day  keeping  step  with  the  women  of  yesterday,  and  are  the  students 
and  alumnae  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  appreciating  their  opportunities 
over  the  women  of  a  century  or  a  half  a  century  ago,  to  make  life  purer, 
the  world  grander  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ? 

M.  E.  T. 
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[The  following  instances,  taken  from  her  note -book,  are  sent  us  by  Miss  Joanna  K.  Davis, 
Class  '74.] 

Deguchi  San,  one  of  the  Bible  women  who  has  been  working  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Japan,  told  us  of  a  woman  in  Kanazawa  who  had  been 
somewhat  instructed  and  convinced  of  the  Truth,  so  much  so  that  she 
wished  to  attend  church.  Her  husband,  however,  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
violently  opposed  to  Christianity,  and,  besides,  she  had  no  clothes  to  wear. 
To  add  to  her  troubles,  her  husband's  brother,  a  worthless,  dissipated  man, 
while  away  from  home,  was  arrested  for  some  bad  deed,  and  they  were  at 
the  expense  of  getting  him  released  and  brought  back.  Then  he  was 
seized  with  delirium  tremens,  and  imagined  all  sorts  of  horrible  things  were 
going  to  happen  to  him.  They  could  do  nothing  for  him,  and  his  agony 
of  mind  increased.  At  last  the  poor  woman,  in  her  distress,  thought  of 
Deguchi  San's  teachings,  and  told  him  that  it  was  because  of  his  sins  that 
he  was  suffering  these  torments  of  mind,  but  if  he  would  pray  to  the  true 
God  he  would  be  forgiven. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  but  she  told  him  what  to  say,  and  by 
degrees  he  really  seemed  to  obtain  peace  and  quietness  of  mind.  It  was 
a  marvel  to  his  friends,  especially  to  the  brother.  They  say  his  very 
countenance  was  changed. 

He  lived  some  little  time  afterward,  and  then  died  a  happy,  peaceful 
death.  It  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  poor  ignorant  woman,  who  lost  the 
fear  of  man  and  came  out  as  a  Christian. 

Toyama  San,  deacon  in  the  native  Presbyterian  church,  Yokohama, 
has  a  laundry,  and  was  converted  through  being  impressed  by  the  power 
of  Christianity  to  make  its  followers  honest 

An  officer  on  one  of  our  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbor,  had  been 
having  washing  done  at  Toyama's  place,  but  as  the  ship  was  suddenly 
ordered  away,  he  left,  forgetting  to  pay  his  bill.  By  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, however,  he  sent  back  the  amount  to  Dr.  Hepburn,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  pay  it.  When  the  doctor  did  so,  Toyama  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  honesty  of  the  officer,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  to  leave  the  bill  unpaid,  as  many  others 
would  have  done.  The  doctor  told  him  the  man  was  a  Christian,  and 
always  tried  to  do  what  was  right.  Toyama  was  so  much  impressed  that 
he  at  once  began  looking  up  information  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
result  is  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  church,  attending  regularly 
with  their  family,  and  he  is  educating  his  oldest  daughter  at  a  Christian 
school. 
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Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested. — Bacon. 

Sydney  Smith  once  made  the  comment  that  "  Americans  import  their  literature," — the 
word  "literature"  meaning,  we  suppose,  imaginative  fiction.  The  growth  of  imagination 
in  the  literature  of  this  country  has  indeed  been  slow.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  excuse 
to  offer  for  the  shortcoming — an  excuse  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  worn  itself  somewhat 
threadbare — "  We  are  too  busy  "  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
true  that  to  within  the  last  twenty  years  we  borrowed  our  best  fiction  from  foreign  sources. 
Environment  also  may  have  had  its  effect.  There  is  so  little  that  is  romantic  or  antique  in 
America  to  ponder  over,  to  wonder  at.  Where  people  live  and  move  there  is  not  much  that 
is  picturesque,  and  when  there  is  picturesqueness  there  are  few  characteristic  people  to  fit  in 
with  the  surroundings.  There  is  nothing  legendary,  either,  in  American  scenery.  There  are 
no  romantic  ruins,  forming  a  back-ground  to  a  plot, — though  mere  description,  to  be  sure, 
calls  upon  little  of  the  quality  required  in  idealization.  Where  environment  has  been  such 
as  to  make  the  attempt  possible,  we  have  proof  of  what  Americans  have  done  in  depicting 
the  real.  Brete  Harte  in  the  West,  Miss  Murfree  in  the  South,  Miss  Woolson  in  the  North, 
and  Howells  in  the  East,  have  more  than  sustained  their  part  in  the  beginning  of  American 
fiction ;  indeed,  we  might  say  that  they  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

American  fiction  writers  have  to  struggle  against  some  slight  hint  of  custom.  English 
stories  and  French  and  German  translations  have  a  decided  advantage.  They  are  backed  by 
a  literary  record  which,  aside  from  being  excellent,  is  also  ancient,  as  coming  from  the 
domain  of  our  forefathers.  Something  is  expected  from  the  land  that  produced  a  Thackeray, 
a  George  Eliot,  a  Hugo,  or  a  Gcethe;  and  yet,  why  should  not  equal  confidence  be  placed 
in  the  fiction  of  a  land  that  produced  the  Hawthornes  ?  The  regulation  English  story — its 
squires  and  baronets,  its  halls  and  parks,  its  rainy  days  and  English  sunsets — seems  to  be 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  average  novel  reader  than  the  peculiar  situations  and  make-up  of 
the  recent  American  tale,  no  matter  how  true  to  the  life. 


/ 
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The  majority  of  the  reading  public,  or,  in  shorter  parlance,  the  "  masses,"  is  satisfied 
with  a  reckless  sweep  of  the  pen  that  portrays  a  morbid  imagination,  a  false  rendering  of 
life's  truths,  loud  coloring,  an  artificial  glamour  over  all.  It  is  argued  that  life  is  so  unro- 
mantic,  that  its  prose  is  wearisome  when  offered  us  in  print.  We  still  look  for  and  want 
excitement  in  our  novels.  We  expect  to  be  lifted  out  of  ourselves,  to  be  transported  by  the 
power  of  the  pen  beyond  our  monotonous  lives,  since  the  tenure  of  our  existence  is  so 
seldom  ideal.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  read  with  merely  a  quiet  interest  in  the  life  portrayed 
for  our  amusement.  We  wish  to  close  the  book,  feeling  conscious  of  a  vivid  admiration  for 
the  author  of  such  a  noble  conception,  and  with  nerves  tingling  with  sympathy  towards  hero 
and  heroine. 

There  is  little  that  is  thrilling  in  our  stories.  But  is  there  much  that  is  thrilling  in  real 
life  ?  Is  not  a  passive  condition  of  things  more  genuine  than  that  which  is  extraordinary  or 
wonderful  ?  This  is  just  the  basis  upon  which  Mr.  Howells  works.  With  marvelous  fidelity 
and  truth  he  shows  us  our  own  selves, — the  veriest  actions,  the  fleeting  ideas,  the  details  of 
thought  and  deed,  that  go  on  every  day  in  heart  and  brain,  and  that  are  so  simple  and  me- 
chanical as  never  to  have  awakened  our  attention  until  Mr.  Howells  puts  them  before  us  in 
his  charming  manner.  At  a  single  reading  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  understands  not  only 
our  littlenesses  and  our  greatnesses,  but  also  the  commonplace  half  of  us,  which  is  after  all 
the  larger  part.  Many  people  object  to  this.  They  do  not  want  to  see  themselves  as  in  a 
looking-glass ;  they  would  rather  make  the  acquaintance  of  themselves  as  they  would  be  if 
they  could.  They  reject  a  judicious  literary  diet, — their  imaginations  have  been  fed  so  long 
on  more  unwholesome  food. 

With  our  advent  as  fiction  writers,  we  have  brought  with  us  a  new  literary  style,  or 
rather,  method.  Lacking  lavish  imaginative  qualities,  we  have  fallen  back  upon  what  was 
our  only  resource, — naturalness,  or  realism.  The  change  has  been  received  with  questiona- 
ble success,  and  will  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  like  all  other  unusual  innovations, 
before  it  attains  the  position  in  the  public  mind  which,  without  doubt,  it  must  hold  in  the 
future.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  reading  more  delightful  than  a  sketch  from  life,  painted 
truthfully,  the  smaller  parts  made  much  of,  the  larger  parts  skillfully  treated,  and  the  whole 
a  minutely  studied,  carefully  worded  picture.  Why  it  has  been  left  to  Americans  to  be  the 
precursors  of  the  new  plan,  to  strike  at  last  the  keynote  to  the  composition  of  the  true 
novel,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  practical,  realistic  spirit  of  the  age,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  widespread  discussion.  Professor  Hutton  accounts  for  it  partially  by  saying  that, 
"  perhaps  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  style  is  more  strictly  natural  to  the  intellectual  culture 
of  a  republic  than  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  society  as  complex  as  that  of  Europe." 
We  say  "  partially  "  advisedly,  since  the  change  is  not  so  much  one  of  style  as  of  purpose, — 
which  must  insensibly  produce  a  style.  There  is  so  little  that  is  vicious  in  this  new  kind  of 
novel,  and  there  is  much  that  is  wholesome,  sweet  and  sound.  Its  sphere  may  be  narrow, 
its  characters  few,  its  plot  may  lack  variety ;  but  we  finish  its  perusal  conscious  of  a  distinct 
admiration  for  the  perfectly  true,  clearly-cut  impression  left  upon  the  brain,  strengthened 
with  quiet  bits  of  philosophy  strewn  through  its  pages,  and  wiser  in  a  newly  acquired 
knowledge  of  that  phase  of  society  with  which  it  has  dealt. 
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The  peculiarities  of  the  modern  novel  are  exhibited  in  a  degree  even  more  striking  in 
the  modern  short  story.  This  department  of  fiction  has  been  regarded  as  comparatively  in- 
significant, requiring  less  labor  and  ability  than  any  other  branch  of  the  art.  But  it  has 
attained  a  position  where  its  superior  excellence  is  undisputed,  and  it  has  even  been  con- 
ceded that  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a  good  short  story  than  it  is  to  succeed  with  one  long- 
drawn  out.  Conversation  in  the  story  must  take  up  a  suitable  space,  but  it  must  be  of  a 
length  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  must  convey  to  the  reader  as  good  an  idea  of  the 
situation  as  though  it  had  occupied  a  whole  chapter.  The  back-ground  must  be  plainly  de- 
picted with  a  few  delicate  touches.  The  past  history  and  its  influence  on  the  present  life  of 
the  characters  in  which  the  reader  is  interested  must  be  placed  before  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  conception  of  present  motives,  sentiments  and  actions  shall  be  perfectly  fine  and 
distinct.  In  its  present  form  the  short  story  is  an  American  innovation.  It  may  be  that  as 
we  do  all  things  hurriedly,  we  order  even  our  reading  in  a  style  befitting  our  reputation  as  a 
nation  blessed  with  little  of  the  virtue  of  deliberation.  In  our  newspapers  and  periodicals 
it  has  become  more  essential  to  many  readers  than  the  daily  news  in  the  one  and  the  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  other. 

The  short  story  is  by  no  means  a  modern  invention.  Ancient  writers  in  Greek  and 
Latin  made  use  of  it,  though  usually  in  the  form  of  an  allegory  or  to  point  a  moral  in  easy 
style.  Steele  and  Addison  wrote  it  with  the  stiff,  pompous  words  and  phrases  of  which  litera- 
ture then  consisted.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  short  story  has  reached 
a  point  that  is  truly  perfection.  Aside  from  being  the  product  of  American  soil,  it  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  the  gift  of  American  women.  We  might  say  that  literature  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  arts ;  that  it  makes  the  most  complete  demands  of  every  description  upon  the 
mental  faculties ;  and  pre-supposes  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  men,  women  and 
things  in  all  departments  of  life.  There  is  no  profession,  business,  or  trade,  of  which  the 
mind  with  a  successful  literary  talent  must  not  know  something,  or  be  capable  of  grasping  a 
comprehension  of  the  same  on  occasion.  There  must  be  a  mental  breadth,  strength,  and 
quickness,  the  power  of  generalization  and  yet  of  condensation,  which  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  any  other  profession.  Yet  there  has  happened  the  strangest  of  all  phenomena.  Hitherto 
women  have  been  thought  unequal  to  assuming  a  responsible  part  in  the  world's  doings, — in 
law,  the  ministry,  in  medicine,  finance  and  trade.  Nevertheless,  women  have  made  for 
themselves  not  only  an  acknowledged  place  in  literature,  but  they  have  taken  the  lead  in 
some  instances.  In  America  they  have  hastened  to  fill  the  demand  for  realistic  fiction  with 
such  apparent  ease  that  they  have  created  an  American  literary  epoch,  too  markedly 
characteristic  to  fear  the  competition  of  foreign  literature.  The  reign  of  the  two-volume 
novel  has  passed,  and  in  its  stead  there  has  arisen  the  dainty  novelette  which  may  possess  all 
the  excitement  of  Reade,  combined  with  the  pathos  of  Dickens,  the  strength  of  George  Eliot, 
and  the  naturalness  that  is  wholly  a  new  feature  and  is  to  be  likened  to  no  past  effort. 
The  growing  demand  for  the  short  story  has  been  created  by  its  excellence.  Could 
anything  be  more  admirable  in  this  line  than  some  late  attempts?  Miss  Woolson  and  Miss 
Murfree  have  grown  famous  through  their  short  stories.  Miss  Woolson,  on  whom  the  "mantle 
of  George  Eliot  has  fallen,"  has  contributed  sketches  that  defy  criticism.  Many  others  have 
given  to  us  tales  whose  fame  will  be  as  permanent  as  though  they  had  been  cast  in  larger 
mould. 
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There  is  no  great  permanence  in  the  best  of  present  literature.  It  is  only  by  dint  of 
keeping  constantly  before  the  public — by  unfailing  activity  and  almost  periodical  contributions 
— that  a  writer  is  saved  from  swift  erasure  from  literary  annals.  But  a  sudden  burst  of 
popularity  or  a  passing  favoritism  is  real  enough  while  it  lasts,  and  leaves  a  bright  reflection 
in  its  path  as  it  wanes.  The  reflection,  perhaps,  is  all  that  a  literary  venturer  may  hope  for 
since  it  is  the  result  of  a  common  criticism  swept  out  of  the  power  of  one  individual  or  of  any 
number  of  editorial  critics.  The  judgment  of  the  reading  world  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  editoral  sanctum.  The  greatest  and  the  choicest  offerings  are  destined  to  premature 
oblivion.  So  invariable  is  this  fate  that  it  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  a  certain  complaint 
current  nowadays  is  not  without  good  foundation,  namely,  that  the  greatest  and  choicest 
work  is  not  weighted  with  much  genius,  but  shows  simply  superior  ability.  There  was  a 
time  when  fame  was  lasting  for  a  lengthy  period.  But  fame  has  given  place  to  notoriety, 
an  honor  requiring  less  consideration  from  the  public.  Even  genius  might  not  be  sure  of 
itself  and  might  share  the  fate  of  mediocrity, — much  notoriety,  many-sided  criticisms,  a  deal 
of  money  and  an  involuntary  retirement. 

*     *     *     * 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  of  innumerable  pilgrims  who  have  traveled  that  way, 
the  road  to  literary  success  is  by  no  means  strewn  with  roses  ;  and  if  trodden  for  the  sake  of 
remuneration  alone,  it  is  as  rough  and  uncertain  as  it  can  well  be.  It  is  possible  that  the 
very  discouragements  attending  the  profession  make  it  a  field  of  labor  for  women  infinitely 
broader  than  is  commonly  given  them.  It  is  almost  the  only  calling  in  which  men  and 
women  meet  on  equal  ground.  This  fact,  together  with  the  marked  ability  women  are 
showing  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  must  give  rise  to  the  query,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  development  of  this  particular  gift.  Facility  in  the  expression 
of  thought  on  paper  in  the  form  of  essays  and  letter- writing,  and  descriptive  and  narrative 
composition,  should  be  made  as  necessary  a  study  as  history,  languages,  or  mathematics. 
The  custom  of  editing  college  magazines  assists  in  accomplishing  something  in  this  field  of 
work,  and  may  develop  a  journalistic  talent  or  a  literary  bent  in  some  direction  which  in 
after  years  may  be  a  means  of  livelihood  to  more  than  one  grateful  woman.  The  excellence 
displayed  in  the  commencement  essays  of  our  young  women  is  proof  of  how  readily  they 
acquire  easy  expression,  and  often  a  strength  of  thought  thoroughly  masculine.  An  eminent 
writer  has  admitted  that  the  one  passage  applauded  in  his  commencement  oration  was  con- 
tributed by  his  sister.  The  same  writer  encourages  women  graduates  who  aspire  to  the 
profession  by  suggesting  that  pleasing  literary  success  may  be  attained  by  hard  work  without 
much  genius ;  and  that  wise  moralist,  the  Frenchman  Joubert,  gave  to  the  world  one  sentence 
that  should  rouse  the  faintest  heart  to  renewed  effort :  "A  small  talent,  if  it  keeps  within  its 
limits  and  rightly  fulfills  its  task,  may  reach  the  goal  just  as  well  as  a  greater  one." 


Miss  Mary  Catherine  Lee,  in  "A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket,"  gives  a  picture  of  New 
England  life  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  Miriam  Swain,  the  heroine,  is  an  innocent  and 
demure  little  Quaker  maiden,  and  is  very  refreshing  after  the  "  girls  of  the  period."  The 
plot  turns  upon  the  losing  of  two  boys  at  sea,  and  their  mistaken  identity  afterward. 
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To  the  readers  of  "  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  the  correspondence  of 
John  Lothrop  Motley  will  be  interesting,  as  telling  something  of  the  inner  life  of  a  man  so 
learned  as  he  was.  Just  after  he  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  Kensal  Green  Dean  Stanley  said, 
"  The  hand  of  death  has  removed  from  his  dwelling  place  amongst  us,  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  high  spiritual  patriot,  the  friend  of  England's  best  and 
purest  spirits,  the  brilliant  and  indefatigable  historian,  who  told  us  as  none  before  him  had 
told  the  history  of  the  rise  and  struggle  of  the  Dutch  Republic." 

These  letters,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Motley's  daughters,  are  inter- 
esting not  only  for  the  information  they  give  concerning  Motley  himself,  but  in  their  mention 
and  description  of  the  men  of  his  time,  Lincoln,  Palmerston,   Bismarck,   Dickens,  Disraeli, 

Thackeray  and  others. 

*  *     *     * 

"  Passe  Rose,"  a  novel  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  has  been  published  serially  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.     The  plot  is  strong,  the  characters  well  drawn,  and  it  has  rare  literary 

power. 

*  *     *     * 

Sister  M.  Frances  Cusack,  or  the  "  Nun  of  Kenmare,"  as  she  is  more  familiarly 
known,  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  through  the  newspapers,  which  duly  chronicled  her 
dissensions  with  the  Church.  She  has  published  her  autobiography,  in  which  she  claims  to 
give  an  inside  view  of  the  abuse  of  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  exercised 
by  the  dignitaries  of  that  denomination  to-day. 

*  *     *     * 

"  The  Romance  of  Dollard,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  has  gained  for 
her  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  our  time.  She  is  a  native  of  Hooperston,  111., 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  materials  for  her  romance  while  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
Canada.  "  The  author,"  as  Mr.  Parkman,  the  historian,  says  in  his  preface,  "  is  a  pioneer 
in  what  may  be  called  a  new  departure  in  American  fiction."  He  also  says,  "the  realism 
of  our  time  has  its  place  and  function ;  but  an  eternal  analysis  of  the  familiar  and  common- 
place is  cloying  after  a  while,  and  one  turns  with  relief  and  refreshment  to  such  fare  as  that 
set  before  us  in  Mrs.  Catherwood's  animated  story."  The  morale  of  the  story  is  interesting 
from  the  intensity  of  the  devotion  of  the  heroine,  Claire,  for  her  lover.  Claire,  a  daughter 
of  the  haughty  Montmorency  family  of  France,  embarks  in  an  emigrant  ship  for  Montreal, 
all  for  love  of  Dollard,  the  young  commandant  of  the  fort. 


Although  the  first  novelty  and  flavor  of  Bret  Harte's  stories  have  in  a  measure  worn 
off,  yet  "Cressy,"  his  last  novel,  has  the  power  of  keeping  the  reader's  interest  and  attention. 
The  Filgee  boys  are  delightful,  especially  Rupert,  in  his  disgust  with  the  "silly  sex," 
who  would  persist  in  adoring  the  Adonis-like  youth.  Cressy  McKinstrey  is  a  silly,  ignorant 
girl,  to  whose  charms,  the  sentimental  school-master  falls  a  victim.  She  saves  him  from 
making  a  misalliance  by  marrying  one  of  her  former  admirers. 
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Mr.  Howell's  last  novel,  "Annie  Kilburn,"  shows  the  effect  of  Tolstoi  throughout. 
The  heroine,  after  her  return  from  abroad,  desires  to  effect  reforms,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  poor,  and  the  equalization  of  social  conditions.  During  the  reading  of  this  book  one  is 
strongly  impressed  by  the  flavor  of  Anarchism. 


"  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  "  is  noticeable  among  new  books  as  being  James 
Anthony  Froude's  first  novel.  It  is  a  dreary  tale  of  oppression  and  crime  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  centuiy.  No  elaborate  plots  developed,  and  throughout  the  historian  is  reflected 
more  strongly  than  the  novelist.  The  book  is  by  no  means  heavy  reading.  It  is  filled  with 
picturesque  incidents  and  adventures,  for  which  full  opportunity  is  given  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  between  Ireland  and  France  ;  the  frequent  revolts  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  against  their  English  oppressors,  or  the  personal  feud  between  the  native 
chief  of  the  Dunboy  and  his  foreign  supplanter.  The  picture  of  the  frivolous  but  brilliant 
society  of  Dublin  is  entertaining,  but  perhaps  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  interesting, 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  study  of  the  Irish  character,  so  full  of  contradictions,  offering  at  the 
same  time  much  to  admire  and  much  to  despise, — so  talented  and  yet  so  incompetent. 
This  subject  seems  always  to  have  possessed  a  fascination  for  Mr.  Froude,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  book.  It  is  well  worth  the  reading,  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland  are  so  prominent  in  the  world's  political  life. 

*     *     *     * 

Mrs.  Burnett's  last  story,  "  The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose,"  is  an  artistic,  though  not 
especially  original  bit  of  work.  Spanish  coquettes  and  red  roses,  bull-fights  and  gallant 
matadors  form  an  old,  but  always  effective,  combination,  and  in  this  case  they  have  been 
grouped  with  skill,  resulting  in  a  vigorous  and  highly  picturesque  little  romance,  though  one 
from  which  the  already  popular  authoress  will  probably  not  receive  much  additional  fame. 


Many  of  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  poems  of  Emma  Lazarus  were  doubt- 
less aroused  to  an  interest  in  at  least  the  personality  of  the  young  poetess,  by  the  enthusiastic 
and  delightful  biography  which  appeared  in  the  Century  number  of  last  October,  and  had 
their  interest  deepened  by  the  sweet  and  thoughtful-looking  portrait  which  accompanied  the 
article.  Those  who  went  further,  and  made  themselves  familiar  with  her  writings,  will 
testify  that  the  poems  do  not  require  this  personal  interest  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  In  many  cases,  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  a  writer  helps  to  a 
clearer  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  writings  •  especially  when  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance in  life  has  had  an  influence  in  determining  the  channel  in  which  genius  expresses 
itself.  This  is  the  case  with  Miss  Lazarus,  and  the  fact  which  we  must  notice  in  her  life, 
as  reflected  in  her  work,  is  that  she  was  a  Jewess  and  a  devoted  champion  of  her  race.  It 
was  from  her  religion  that  she  drew  much  of  her  best  inspiration ;  it  furnished  the  theme  of 
her  latest  poem,  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  and  of  most  of  those  in  the  second  volume  of  her  col- 
lected writings. 
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Her  strong  interest  in  her  race  was  first  excited  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  Germany  (about  1880).  From  that  time  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
study  of  her  people,  and  worked  as  well  as  wrote  in  their  behalf.  Her  longest  poem  on 
this  subject  is  "The  Dance  to  Death,"  a  tragedy  of  persecution. 


Among  notices  of  recent  publications,  Prof.  Bryce's  great  work,  "  The  American  Com- 
monwealth," is  deserving  of  large  type.  In  this  work  we  have  a  really  valuable  addition  to 
an  important  department  of  our  literature,  and  one  that  is  steadily  growing  in  popular  inter- 
est. We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  and  treated  so  ex- 
haustively by  an  historian  of  such  note  as  the  author  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
Prof.  Bryce  has  been  working  up  the  subject  for  about  seventeen  years,  and  has  visited  our 
country  three  times. 

Though,  as  a  foreigner,  Prof.  Bryce  would  naturally  be  at  some  disadvantage  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  yet  this  very  fact  gives  him  an  advantage  in  the  study  of  our  party  systems, 
where  we  could  only  hope  for  an  unbiased  view  from  the  hands  of  an  outsider.  A  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  comparison  of  our  institutions  with  those  of  England. 


There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the  kind  of  novels  written  by  Edgar 
Saltus  and  Mrs.  Amelie  Rives  Chanler.  Why,  we  cannot  understand,  as  they  are  not 
healthy  reading.  The  first  chapter  of  Mrs.  Chanler's  last  novel,  "  The  Witness  of  the  Sun," 
opens  in  Italy  in  the  garden  of  an  old  chateau.  The  heroine,  Ilva,  aged  eleven,  is  attempt- 
ing to  write  a  novel,  of  which  the  first  sentence  is,  "  Married  love  is  like  champagne  with 
the  sparkles  out,"  which  sentence  is  very  much  like  the  simile,  as  void  of  sparkle  as  the 
champagne,  and  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Chanler  seems  to  be  quite  on  the  level  of  her  eleven-year 
girl.  This  brilliant  maiden  grows  up  and  falls  in  love  with  a  young  Russian  novelist.  The 
story  continues  in  a  modified  form  of  the  "  Quick  or  the  Dead  "  style,  which,  after  pages  of 
similar  trash,  finds  a  denouement  when  Ilva  and  Vladimir  finally  meet  by  chance  and,  after 
a  short  and  painful  conversation,  are  swallowed  up  in  a  quicksand,  leaving  the  reader  fairly 
gasping  and  longing  for  some  bromine  to  quiet  the  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  in  which  Madame  Nadrovine, 

a  talented  and  highly  cultured  woman,  gives  a  little  child  Tokay  wine  in  excess,  merely  to 

satisfy  her  curiosity  concerning  her  son  and  Ilva.     Mrs.  Chanler  has  a  fluent  pen  and  also  a 

fluent  imagination.     It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will,  if  intending  to  continue  to  write,  restrain  her 

magination  within  more  conventional  limits. 


Very  important  among  the  literature  of  to-day  are  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
They  are  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  busy  man  or  woman,  who  can  perhaps  take  time  to 
glance  hastily  over  reading  matter  of  this  kind,  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
read  many  books.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  drawback  to  everything.  An  assiduous  reader 
of  magazines  gains  but  a  desultory  kind  of  knowledge  concerning  things  in  general.  Maga- 
zines should  be  read  in  connection  with  books,  not  to  their  exclusion. 
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How  often  do  we  meet  with  people  who  aspire  to  be  called  intellectual,  well  read, 
et  cater  a,  and  who  merely  read  the  book  notices  and  reviews  of  some  of  the  prominent  peri- 
odicals ?  Andrew  Lang,  in  speaking  of  reviewers  and  the  habit  which  some  of  them  have 
of  scarcely  looking  into  a  book,  tells  an  amusing  incident  of  a  criticism  on  "  In  Memoriam." 
It  was  called  "  a  volume  of  religious  verse,  apparently  written  by  the  widow  of  a  military 
man."  Never  forget  the  reviewer  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  Conquest,"  who  wrote 
his  whole  article  under  the  delusion  that  the  book  was  about  the  Norman  conquest. 

*     *      *      4f 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  how  the  authors  receive  criticisms  of  their 
books.  The  Boston  Journal  says  that  Mr.  Howells  has  the  notices  of  his  books  sent  to  him 
for  careful  reading.  Dr.  Holmes  gave  up  the  practice  years  ago,  and  Lowell  shows  no  con- 
cern whatever  for  the  most  flattering  review.  George  W.  Cable  seldom  reads  any  criticisms. 
Mark  Twain  never  "  hankered  "  after  them,  as  he  expresses  it. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray,  the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  denying  the  authorship  of  the  Waverly 
novels  and  offering  to  review  them,  "  on  condition  I  can  have  Mr.  Erskine's  assistance,  who 
admires  the  work  greatly  more  than  I  do,  though  I  think  the  painting  of  the  second  tale 
both  true  and  powerful." 
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In  1876  Dr.  Strong  organized  the  Alumme  Association  of  the  College, 
with  the  view  of  strengthing  its  collegiate  status  as  well  as  enlarging  its 
interests.  If  those  girls  who  remember  the  first  meeting,  and  those  who 
know  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  will  glance  over  the  period  covering  those 
thirteen  years,  much  change  in  our  association  will  appear,  and  appropri- 
ately may  be  asked  a  question:  Do  we  see  the  work  accomplished,  or  the 
improvement  made  which  was  possible  in  that  time?  In  many  points 
yes  ;  in  others,  no. 

Rather,  however,  than  indulge  in  pessimistic  reflections  and  retro- 
spections, let  us  invoke,  for  the  moment,  chairvoyant  powers,  and  behold 
1902.  Then  let  the  interrogation  arise,  Have  these  years  fulfilled  what  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  ?  Will  we  be  then  an  Alumnae  Association  in  the 
best  and  most  generally  accepted  sense,  taken  from  the  usage  of  the  term 
by  home  and  foreign  universities  ?  Are  we  rife  with  collegiate  feeling, 
having  our  regularly  organized  class  systems,  with  biennials,  triennials, 
decenennials,  held  within  our  alma  mater's  walls  ?  This  is  something  to 
be  accomplished.  Surely  a  startling  antithesis  between  now  and  then.  So 
much  more  incentive  for  us  all  to  wish  for  collegiatism, — that  principle 
which  tends  to  enlarge,  which  tends  to  reflect  directly,  upon  any  college, 
the  best  lights.  Enlargement  has  been  conceded  to  be,  at  any  time  and 
at  any  place,  civilization.  To  have  our  association  grow,  or  rather  radiate, 
is  surely  then,  our  key-note. 

It  helps  and  stimulates  to  greater  effort  to  attain  the  ideal,  the  highest, 
the  best  possible,  to  be  aware  of  and  have  impressed  upon  us  the  heights 
attained  by  others.  It  convinces  that  it  is  "  worth  while,"  when  one  can 
hear  a  classmate,  at  some  class  or  similar  reunion,  set  forth  opinions,  ex- 
periences, or  theories  upon  subjects  of  every  day  life,  in  words  and  thoughts, 
which  lift  us,  unawares,  out  of  ourselves, — creates  the  wish  to  know  that 
which  has  seemed  before  beyond  our  ken.  To  become  cognizant,  in 
flashes,  of  new  fields  and  detect  new  lights,  and  lights  upon  the  shadows, 
in  fact  the  chiaroscuro. 

What  constitutes  the  collegiate  esprit  surrounding  Vassar,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Wellesley  ?    The  cheery  and  hearty  alma  mater  sentiment.    Not 
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merely  the  curriculum,  memories  of  college  escapades  or  frolics,  or  class 
room  association.  It  is  real,  the  collegiate  feeling  which,  implanted  during 
college  years,  grows  and  broadens  through  subsequent  ones,  in  the  fertiliz- 
ing qualities  of  that  yet  broader  school  of  life,  and  causes  graduates  to 
look  back  to  their  own  college,  not  only  as  the  birthplace  of  their  intel- 
lectual life,  but  with  pride  as  that  also  of  others  with  whom  they  were  col- 
legiately  associated,  and  to  whom  the  world  looks  up  to  as  kings,  or  greet 
their  names  with  plaudits.  There  is  not  a  prominent  college  in  the  land  that 
does  not  boast  among  its  alumni  or  alumnae,  men  and  women  who  take 
part  in  science,  literature,  politics,  or  theology.  And  the  whole  sentiment 
of  what  we  have  characterized  as  collegiatism  is  finely  embodied  in  Long- 
fellow's "  Morituri  Salutamus,"  spoken  by  him  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  class  of  1825,  at  Bowdoin  College;  and  also  wittily  and  pathetically 
expressed  by  Holmes  in  "  The  Boys,"  at  the  meeting  at  Harvard,  in  '59. 

From  the  East,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  trace  civilization ;  how  it  broadens, 
how  it  enlarges,  how  it  attains.  Did  either  the  wars,  or  gold,  glory,  or 
power  of  Rome,  in  themselves,  elevate  ?  She  was  still  crude,  rough,  un- 
polished, until  the  Grecian  influence,  the  then  best  type  of  scholasticism, 
became  direct  in  its  touch,  and  note  the  effect  upon  her  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, until  growing  from  that  which  helped  her  to  her  eminence,  she  discards 
old  methods  through  which  she  has  climbed  and  develops  new  schools 
within  herself. 

Scarcely,  however,  presuming,  and  certainly  not  intending  to  draw 
comparisons  between  our  respected  association  and  that  of  the  "  Roman 
Empire,"  still  the  same  line  of  thought,  logic,  if  you  will,  is  found  traced 
in  smaller,  though  no  less  characteristic,  curves.  Let  us  found  the  collegi- 
atism and  scholasticism  upon  best  models,  and  when  we  have  reached  the 
height  we  sought  to  emulate,  when  to  follow  still  is  only  going,  for  us,  over 
wornout  paths,  then,  like  the  old  masters  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  we 
shall  have  acquired  the  strength  to  found  new  schools, — to  be  in  their  turn 
followed.  Doubtless  there  are  those  of  our  honored  alumnae  who  will 
arraign  such  ambitious  soaring,  if  not  "  flat  and  stale,"  ("  we  crave  your 
mercy,  good  masters,")  as  not  "worth  while"  or  at  least  "  unprofitable." 
But  may  we  not  in  answer  quote  from  Longfellow's  "Morituri  Salutamus" 

"  Be  bold  !  be  bold !  "  and  everywhere 

"  Be  bold ; 
"  Be  not  too  bold ! ' '     Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect;  better  the  more  than  less." 
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Then  following  this  advice,  and  endeavoring  to  improve  that  which 
may  be  improved,  we  most  emphatically  can,  and  certainly  ought,  to 
achieve  a  more  systematic  and  collegiate  association.  The  ways  and 
means  thereof,  let  each  member  consider. 

*  *         * 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  urge  upon  the  alumnae  too  strongly  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  sufficient  interest  in  the  Association  to  send  notice  to  the 
College,  or  to  the  treasurer,  of  any  change  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
your  lives,  change  of  residence,  or  even  trivial  incidents,  which,  though 
they  may  seem  trifling  to  you,  are  of  interest  to  your  classmates  and  friends. 

*  *         * 

About  the  matter  of  responding  to  postals, — it  is  one  that  surely 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  could  all  realize  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
an  editor  of  the  Recorder  to  be  responded  to  in  some  way  at  least,  even 
if  in  the  negative,  you  would,  we  are  sure,  send  a  reply, — if  only  of  two 
or  three  lines.  It  would  take  scarcely  five  minutes  to  write  a  postal,  saying 
that  you  would  not  contribute,  and,  if  you  felt  so  disposed,  a  little  longer 
communication  would  certainly  be  much  appreciated.  Several  letters  sent 
strictly  to  the  editors  of  the  Recorder  this  year  have  added  very 
materally  in  the  publication  of  the  '89  Recorder. 

Alumnae,  read  this,  if  somewhat  trite,  but  of  a  verity,  true  paragraph, 
bear  it  in  mind  and  consider  the  brains  and  nervous  system  of  the  next 
editors  of  the  Recorder.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  paper  should  not 
have,  in  time,  some  intrinsic  value  of  its  own  ;  but  that  we  will  never  attain 
if  each  one  of  us  does  not  take  an  individual  interest. 


And  another  question,  is  it  exactly  fair  to  ask  the  same  girls  to  con- 
tribute each  year  ?  Should  not  some  of  those  whose  names  have  not  yet 
occurred  among  the  contributors  to  the  Recorder  do  something  for  it 
next  year  ?  The  girls  out  of  the  city  ought  also  to  have  a  share  in  the 
editorial  work.  The  business  departments  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
by  resident  members,  but  the  literary  part  of  the  work  could  be  undertaken 
by  those  living  at  a  distance. 

Let  each  one,  then,  have  a  share,  and  surely  it  ought  to  be  said,  taking 
a  slight  liberty  with  some  verses  of  Macualey's,  of  the  editorship  of  the 
Recorder : 
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To  every  girl  in  this  oar  bond, 

It  cometh  soon  or  late, 
And  how  can  girl  work  better, 

Than  toiling  thus,  alas  ! 
For  the  paper  of  her  college 

And  the  glory  of  her  class. 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  entirely  filled  the  position  of  editors  of  the 
Recorder,  which  privilege  will  not  come  to  us  again,  until  we  have  wel- 
comed in  these  pages,  into  the  Association,  the  members  of  the  class  of 
'89.  We  trust  they  will  become  active  alumnae,  and  be  participators  in 
all  the  work.     And,  to 

"  Ye  who  fill  the  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled." 
Editors  of  '90,  we  wish  you  in  your  editorship  little  trouble  and  great 

success. 

*  *        * 

We  presume  that  many  of  the  alumnae,  to  whom  requests  for  contri- 
butions to  this  number  of  the  Recorder  have  been  made,  would  have 
liked  to  have  responded,  and  no  doubt  intended  to,  but  the  hours  and 
weeks  were  so  filled  with  each  day's  fresh  demands  upon  time  and  strength, 
many  of  them  unforeseen  until  they  arose,  that  what  they  intended  and 
wished  to  do  could  not  be  done. 

*  *         * 

While  the  present  era  is  a  grand  one  with  its  rush  and  swing  of  ac- 
tion, duties  and  progress,  it  is  in  its  intensity  destructive  of  the  amenities  of 
life,  of  much  of  the  neighborhood  feeling,  to  so  express  it,  that  preserves  the 
kindliest  sentiments  of  life. 

Tradition  cars  and  railroads  make  it  possible  to  live  at  distances  from 
the  common  centre,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  drift  miles  apart,  al- 
though virtually  residing  in  the  same  town  or  city.  True,  telegraphs  and 
telephones  bring  them  into  almost  instant  speech.  Yet,  still  miles  away, 
no  invention  enables  us  to  as  swiftly  transport  our  bodily  presence,  and  the 
crowding  demands  of  daily  life,  multiplied  by  the  very  social  improve- 
ments of  to-day,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  take  the  time  to  make  the 
visits  of  reciprocity,  congratulations  or  condolence. 

Not  but  what  the  regret,  and  the  sympathy  is  felt,  and  desire  to  do 
what  the  heart  prompted ;  but  in  the  crowded  processions  of  life,  other 
duties  forbade.  The  rush  of  lite  was  responsible  for  apparent  negle6t,  not 
the  heart. 
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We  would  have  been  glad  and  proud,  and  hoped  to  have  had  double 
the  quantity  of  the  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Recorder  filled  with  con- 
tributions from  the  alumnae  of  the  College;  that  we  are  disappointed,  must, 
we  believe,  be  attributed  to  the  causes  incident  to  the  present  environments 
of  life,  previously  cited,  not  to  any  want  of  kindly  recollections  of  college 
days,  or  affection  for  their  alma  mater. 

*         *         * 

In  the  quieter  days  or  weeks  that  sometimes  come,  when  either  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  we  are  carried  out  of  the  currents  into  the  eddies 
of  life,  how  bewildering  seems  the  rush  and  ware  of  existence.  How  like  a 
cool  appliance  to  the  fevered  hand  or  head,  comes  the  thought  of  a  simpler 
life  to  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  the  day's  fashions,  customs  and  demands. 

The  following  verses,  which  have  drifted  into  our  sanctum,  seem  to 
have  been  penned  in  some  such  a  half  hour's  longing  for  a  simpler, 
quieter  life,  and  may  appropriately  be  quoted  here  : 

QUIET. 

There  is  a  vale,  'mid  woodlands  fair, 

Where  still  the  earlier  vi'let  blows, 
Where  summer  hath  the  coolest  air, 

And  autumn  like  an  elder  sister  shows ; 
Where  winter  in  his  snow  fleece  drest, 

By  cheerie  fires  seems  the  best. 

In  pleasant  things  that  vale  abounds ; 

Nor  fells  the  axe  the  shady  trees ; 
Nor  on  the  ear  break  uncouth  sounds, 

Borne  maringly  upon  the  breeze ; 
No  mad  machinery's  racksome  din 

Disturbs  the  peace  that  vale  within. 

Its  dwellers  few,  a  simple  race, 

Who  tend  their  flocks  in  field  and  fold, 
And  happy  stray  from  place  to  place, 

And  live  as  lived  the  patriarchs  old : 
Unknowing  cares  which  riches  send, 

Live  out  their  lives  to  happy  end. 

Small  share  of  wealth  suffices  there ; 

Nor  pomps,  nor  state,  the  hours  employ  ; 
Still  shows  each  day  some  pleasure  rare, 

Stills  brings  each  day  some  simple  joy; 
And  careless,  griefless  each  glad  day, 

A  long,  long  dream  glides  life  away. 
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All  the  students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  since  Miss 
Pelletreau  became  its  President,  have  borne  away  from  their  alma  mater  a 
tender  memory  of  the  mother  of  the  President,  and  must  feel  the  passing 
of  a  cloud  of  sadness  with  the  notice  and  thought  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  when  in  the  fulness  of  years,  as  ripened  wheat, 
she  was  gathered  into  the  Lord's  harvest.  Resident  for  many  years  at 
the  College,  she  became  an  element  of  its  social  atmosphere  and  part  of 
its  domestic  sunshine.  Though  not  of  the  faculty,  yet  possessed  of  a 
brilliant  intellect,  she  was  always  ready  to  inspire  any  who  came  to  her 
for  advice,  with  fresh  courage  under  the  difficulties  of  their  studies  or  tutor- 
ship, and  was  as  a  dear  mother  in  the  house. 

With  the  sadness  at  the  memory  of  her  death  that  comes  to  all  who 
knew  her,  were  the  recipients  of  her  advice,  or  participated  in  her  kindness, 
arise  also  a  tender  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Miss  Pelletreau  in  her  bereave- 
ment, who,  amid  the  dignities,  duties  and  cares  of  the  President  of  the 
College,  forgot  not  the  duty,  tenderness  and  love  of  a  dutiful  daughter  to 
a  most  loveable  and  worthy  mother. 


The  class  of  '74  must  all  retain  a  recollection  of  their  brilliant  vale- 
dictorian, Ella  Hutchinson,  who  in  October,  1879,  became  the  wife  of  Findly 
B.  Pugh,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1888. 

While  at  the  College  she  was  a  favorite,  and  after  her  marriage  in 
Rushville,  Indiana,  where  she  resided,  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved 
for  her  many  sterling  qualities.  Mrs.  Pugh  had  literary  attainments  of  a 
high  order.  Her  prose  was  easy  and  flowing  in  style ;  her  poetry  chaste 
and  mellifluous,  pious  at  times,  and  again  sparkling  with  wit  and  senti- 
ment.    Her  religious  life  was  trustful  and  attended  by  an  undying  faith. 
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Alumnae  Meeting,  June,  '89. 

HAT  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed  would  be 
a  task,  to-day  proves  a  pleasure  to  stand 
here  and  add  my  words  of  welcome  to 
that  already  beaming  from  the  face  of 
Miss  Pelletreau,  and  felt  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Dilworth  Hall,  bright, 
cheery,  spacious,  handsome,  surely  noth- 
s      *  ing  easier. 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here,  and  think  there  is  not  one  present 
whose  heart  does  not  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  what  magic  has 
been  wrought  here  since  our  last  meeting,  one  short  year  ago.  Alma 
mater  found  her  family  growing,  so  she  has  spread  her  wings  that  she  may 
still  gather  us  in  once  a  twelve-month.  We  are  proud  of  the  new  hall 
and  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  fitting  memorial  is  it  of  the  untiring  zeal  of 
our  college  president,  and  the  never  wavering  interest  shown  by  the  late 
Joseph  Dilworth  in  the  success  of  this  institution  from  its  foundation  to  the 
end  of  his  noble,  generous  life. 

Deep  down  in  our  hearts  are  many  fond  recollections  connected  with 
the  old  chapel, — locked  in  its  past  are  some  of  our  highest  aspirations,  our 
girlish  dreams  of  future  fame,  our  commencement  day  with  all  its  soarings, 
odor  of  flowers,  flutter  of  "  ribbons  and  laces,"  you  all  know  how  Mother 
Goose  puts  it.  But  that  is  long  ago,  and  in  my  pause  to  gaze  backwards 
I  am  likely  to  forget  that  I  am  here  to  bid  you  all  a  hearty  welcome 
within  these  walls,  so  welcome  to  you  alumnae  of  the  past,  and  to  you, 
girls  of  "  '89." 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  why  we  are  here.  We  meet  together  for 
what?  Not  only  with  an  eye  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  good  Mother 
Mcjilton  is  wont  to  display  her  fondness  for  the  "  dear  old  girls  "  by  a 
lavish  array  of  the  goodies  she  so  well  knows  we  used  to  dote  upon  ; 
not  from  a  sense  of  duty  wholly,  nor  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cherishing 
the  friendships  begun  here,  neither  are  we  conceited  enough  to  presume 
that  our  individual  coming  will  be  of  any  special  advantage  to  the  college, 
Doubtless,  however,  each  of  these  motives  enter  into  the  volition  that 
precedes  our  annual  exchange  of  greetings. 
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What  relation  do  we  bear  to  the  College  ?  The  term  alma,  from  the 
Latin,  was  applied  by  the  old  writers  to  such  of  the  deities  as  were  friendly 
to  man,  Venus,  Ceres,  etc.,  and  in  modern  usage  alma  mater  signifies  our 
nourishing,  sustaining  or  intellectual  mother,  thus  our  relationship  is  a 
family  one ;  that  being  so,  then  each  one  of  us  is,  in  a  measure,  responsible 
for  our  share  of  her  success,  or  failure,  then  it  becomes  us  to  be  interested 
and  to  ask  ourselves,  what  have  I  done  or  can  I  do  to  promote  her  prog- 
ress, enlarge  her  powers,  extend  her  influence,  not  in  Pittsburgh  or  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  but  in  the  United  States,  in  America,  abroad,  wherever 
one  of  us  has  been,  there  should  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  be 
known.  Our  association  was  organized  in  view  of  a  mutual  benefit  to  the 
College  and  to  its  graduates,  and  I  believe  that  through  these  meetings  we 
do  receive  some  incentive  to  progress,  and  our  enthusiasm  for  alma  mater 
is  stimulated  ;  further,  that  would  we  reap  the  full  harvest  we  must  exert 
ourselves.  To  those  who  labor  most  earnestly  and  longest  in  the  interest 
of  these,  our  gatherings,  are  the  advantages  most  apparent. 

De  Toqueville  says,  "  The  American  people  are  destined  to  become 
the  most  generally  educated  of  any  people  in  the  world,"  and  it  is  through 
such  institutions  as  this  one,  of  which  we  are  disciples,  that  this  is  to  be 
accomplished,  and  we  can  have  a  part  in  this  work  of  educating  the 
people  by  simply  doing  all  that  we  can  for  the  College. 

Why  are  we  here  ?  As  an  investigating  committee  to  learn  the  wants 
of  our  College,  and  then  the  ways  to  supply  them,  and  to  revive  our 
interest  in  things  educational;  in  too  many  cases,  alas,  to  try  and  unearth 
our  buried  intellect,  and  because  we  do  enjoy  for  a  time  the  reading  of 
our  life-book  backwards,  and  it  is  good  to  be  here  together. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Miller. 
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The  unveiling  of  the  Memorial  Window  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  Alumnae  Day.  We  regret  that,  owing  to  the  delay  by  Tiffany  in  finish- 
ing the  window,  we  could  not  procure  an  engraving,  as  was  intended,  of 
it  for  publication.  We  also  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  absent  alumnae, 
that  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  the  window  had  not  been 
fully  decided  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Recorder's  going  to  press,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  given  in  this  year's  number. 

The  class  of  '85  ought  to  be  proud  of  one  of  its  members,  Mattie 
Taylor — Mrs.  Hemenway.  She  exemplified  the  fact  that  a  woman,  when 
she  has  determined  upon  it,  can  do  anything  she  is  allowed  to  do.  Mattie's 
husband,  the  Rev.  Miles  Hemenway,  of  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  being  ill,  she, 
nothing  discouraged  at  the  fact  of  the  "  Dominie's  "  position,  and  undaunted 
by  the  fact  that  no  supply  could  be  obtained  to  fill  the  pulpit,  rather  than 
suffer  the  good  people  of  Presque  Isle  to  lose  their  Sabbath's  spiritual  com- 
fort, composed  her  mind  to  ministerial  form  and  took  the  management 
of  the  church  into  her  own  hands.  Bravo !  Pennsylvania  College  may 
one  day  need  a  poet  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  her  alumnae,  who  will,  per- 
haps, write  "  The  Girls  "  in  the  spirit  of  Holmes'  "The  Boys." 

We  received  a  very  charming  little  note  from  Mrs.  Bessie  McKnight 
Gregg,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  which  she  regrets  that  another  year  has 
passed  without  her  being  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  Recorder. 
She  writes  that  her  husband  and  daughters  four,  are  all  well,  and  as  she 
writes  the  little  girls  are  frolicking  on  the  lawn  with  pony,  pup,  and  kittens, 
and  she  wishes  she  could  send  us  all  some  of  the  beautiful  roses  which 
seem  to  be  going  to  waste  in  the  garden. 

It  is  great  pleasure  this  year  to  welcome  to  the  alumnae  gathering  one 
of  our  far  away  members,  Mrs.  Mayrie  Cleaver  Hain,  of  the  class  of  '75, 
coming  from  her  far  western  home  to  refresh  her  memories  of  the  "  Old 
College,"  and  of  the  faces  of  her  sister  alumnae.  The  feeling  of  affection 
for  her  alma  mater  that  brings  her  to  our  meeting,  shows  itself  in  the 
the  words  of  encouragement  in  her  letter  to  the  Recorder,  and  her  inter- 
cession for  the  support  of  the  editors  in  preparing  its  pages. 
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Miss  Georgina  Negley,  '83,  our  treasurer,  passed  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  and  the  spring  in  the  Quaker  City. 

Miss  Margaret  Lyon,  '77,  has  again  enjoyed  one  of  those  delightful 
trips,  the  accounts  of  which  in  the  Recorder  give  pleasure  to  many  of 
the  girls.  This  year,  instead  of  drifting  along  New  England  shores,  she 
has  enjoyed  society  in  Washington,  of  which  she  gives  some  idea  in  her 
graphic  sketch  of  the  inaugural  scenes  at  the  Capital. 

Another  alumnae,  Miss  Minnie  Sellers,  '73,  is  enjoying  Washington 
society,  and  we  hope  to  some  day  see  her  name  rendered  immortal  by  her 
contribution  for  the  pages  of  the  Recorder. 

Miss  Margaret  Clark,  '82,  enjoyed,  last  fall,  a  visit  at  Monmouth,  111. 

Miss  Joanna  K.  Davis,  of  '74,  who  has  been  employed  in  missionary 
work  in  Japan  for  the  last  nine  years,  has  returned  to  Pittsburgh  for  a 
vacation.  For  the  encouragement  of  all  students  who  fret  over  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  despairing  over  the  construction  of  a  Latin  or 
Greek  sentence,  or  a  problem  in  calculus,  we  state  that  Miss  Davis  says 
that  she  hopes  to  have  mastered  the  Japanese  language  in  another  year, 
after  a  nine  years'  struggle  with  its  peculiarities.  There  is  student  pluck 
for  emulation. 

The  sympathy  of  their  classmates  and  friends  is  extended  to  Lafie 
Reed,  and  Lydie  and  Retzie  Campbell,  in  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
their  mothers. 

Miss  Belle  McConnell,  '80,  spent  the  winter  in  Florida. 
Cora  Carr,  one  of  the  '86  girls,  enjoyed  a  Californian  winter. 

Neither  of  our  editors  of  '88  will  be  with  us  this  June.  One,  Miss 
Jennie  Wallace,  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Kansas  City,  and  will  not 
return  in  time  for  the  meeting.  The  other,  Miss  Lillian  Willock,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  May  13th,  and  will  be  sight-seeing  in  Paris  when  the  alumnae 
meet.  They  well  know  the  worries  of  the  Recorder  and,  no  doubt, 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  think  of  this  year's  issue. 

Mrs.  Lucy  O'Hara  Morrison  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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Mrs.  Westanna  McCay  Pardee  has  removed  from  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  now  in  Pittsburgh.  We  hope  we  will  once  more  see  her  at  our 
meetings  after  having,  for  so  long,  only  caught  pleasant  but  fleeting 
glimpses  of  her  through  the  medium  of  the  Recorder. 

We  are  pleased  that  another  alumnae,  Mrs.  Jennie  McCracken  Elliott, 
who  followed  her  fortunes  to  the  far  west,  is  again  with  us,  having  returned 
to  her  native  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Her  husband,  Rev.  Robert 
Elliott,  is  in  charge  of  Ninth  U.  P.  Church,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  seems  be- 
fitting that  all  the  old  girls  should  finally  gather  under  the  shadow  of  alma 
mater's  walls. 

The  following  little  anecdote  is  sent  us  by  an  alumnae  who  wishes  to 
help  a  little,  thinking  it  might  find  an  appropriate  place  among  the  multi- 
tudinous contributions : 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Buffon,  the  great  naturalist,  one  day  entertained  a  company  of  distinguished  savants  at 
dinner.  At  its  conclusion  they  all  went  out  into  the  garden.  It  was  a  very  hot  summer's  day. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  there  stood  on  a  pedestal  a  large  glass  globe,  which  one  of  the 
guests  happened  to  touch  with  his  hand,  when  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  it  was 
warmer  on  the  shady  side  than  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  sun.  He  communicated  this 
discovery  to  the  other  guests,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  verify  the  statement.  What  could 
be  the  cause  ?  An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  every  imaginable  law 
of  physics  was  made  to  account  for  the  strange  paradox.  At  length  our  scientists  agreed 
that  it  must  be  so,  owing  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  repulsion  or  exhalation,  etc.  The  host 
was,  however,  not  quite  convinced,  and,  calling  the  gardener,  he  said  to  him  :  "  Pray,  tell 
us  why  the  globe  is  warmer  on  the  shady  side  than  on  the  side  turned  to  the  sun." 

The  man  replied :  "  Because  just  now  I  turned  it  round  for  fear  of  its  cracking  with 
the  great  heat.'' 

The  notice  of  Miss  Ida  E.  Harden's  wedding  is  given  elsewhere,  but 
it  may  not  seem  out  of  place  to  publish  this  little  account  which  has  been 
sent  to  us.  We  are  sure  that  the  class  of  '75  will  be  glad  to  see  more 
than  a  mere  notice. 

Dr.  Gustave  A.  Aschman,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Ida  Emma  Harden,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Harden,  of  this  city,  were  married  in  St.  Matthews  P.  E.  Church  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Rush  Swope  at  8  o'clock  this  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of 
relatives  and  admiring  friends. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harden,  who  has  been  one  of  Wheeling's  recognized  and  popular 
social  leaders,  was  an  event  that  her  friends  have  been  pleasantly  anticipating  for  some  time 
past.    While  the  large  gathering  was  being  seated  and  waiting  for  the  bridal  party  to  appear, 
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the  organist  of  the  church  gave  a  pleasing  organ  recital.  Finally  the  opening  notes  of  Men- 
delssohn's famous  old  wedding  march  signaled  the  entrance  of  the  bridal  party,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  as  they  came  up  the  centre  aisle.  For  a  moment  the  principals  knelt  before  the 
altar  and  then  the  words  were  spoken  that  made  them  one.  While  the  ceremony  was  in 
progress,  the  strain  of  one  of  Dudley  Buck's  soft  pastorals  sweetly  sounded  and  then  changed 
as  the  party  turned  to  leave  the  church,  into  the  triumphant  notes  of  the  Tannhauser 
march.  Leaving  the  church  the  bridal  party  was  driven  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  George 
Wise,  brother-in-law  of  the  bride's,  on  North  Front  street,  Island,  where  they  were  followed 
by  about  100  relatives  and  specially  invited  guests,  and  a  delightful  reception  held.  The 
bride  wore  an  Empire  gown  of  white  silk,  with  a  heavily  brocaded  cream  and  gold  front, 
long  train,  diamond  ornaments  and  veil.  In  her  hand  she  carried  an  ivory  bound  prayer 
book  and  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

From  letters  and  rumors,  it  seems,  our  alumnae  have,  during  the  past 
year,  been  "on  sight-seeing  and  voyaging  intent,"  and  are  apparently 
going  to  continue  the  fashion.  We  hope  they  will  return  with  volumnious 
note-books,  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  editors  of  '90,  left  toiling  at  home. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Evans  McLure,  writes  to  us  of  the  birth  of  her  little 
girl,  Helen  Agnes  McLure,  January  8th,  1889,  another  college  girl  in 
prospective,  and  regrets  that  this  year  will  not  see  her  at  alumnae  meeting, 
as  she  soon  starts  to  pass  the  summer  in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

This  year  we  will  have  the  honor  of  having  the  Board  of  Trustees 
take  luncheon  with  us  at  our  alumnae  meeting. 

When  seated  around  the  College  mahogany,  cold  water  glasses  spark- 
ling on  the  festive  board,  we  drink  to  the  belle  of  the  occasion — our  alma 
mater — in  the  intervals  of  the  enjoyment  of  Mother  Mcjilton's  "spread." 
The  following  regular  toasts  will  be  proposed,  and  responded  to  by  the 
subjoined  alumnae: 

"  Board  of  Trustees,"  by  Margaret  Clark,  '82. 

"  Welcome  to  '89,"  by  Alice  Stockton,  '88. 

"  Our  Committee,"  by  Grace  Watson  Warmcastle,  '77. 

"  Dilworth  Hall,"  by  Luella  Meloy,  '84. 

"  Future  Graduates,"  by  Elsie  Rankin,  '89. 

"A  Closing  Toast,"  by  Georgina  Negley,  '83. 

The  class  of  '82  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  extend  their  congratulations 
to  Mrs.  Fannye  Morgan  Porter,  upon  the  birth  of  her  little  daughter, 
Emily  Scott  Porter,  December  26th,  1888. 
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We  also  make  note  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Annie  Wain- 
wright  Abbott,  also  of  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Walker  Holmes. 

We  regret  exceedingly  the  severe  illness  of  Mrs.  Helen  Sykes  Mair, 
of  '83,  and  most  heartily  hope  that  she  may  speedily  recover,  and  have 
many  years  of  life  which  she  is  so  well  fitted  to  render  useful  and  brilliant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Renshaw  Chislett,  one  of  the  busy  people  of  this 
world,  regrets  that  household  duties  prevent  the  "soaring"  of  her  muse  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Recorder,  but  finds  time  in  the  midst  of  her  cares  to 
write  a  comforting  letter  to  the  editors,  filled  with  well  wishes,  encourage- 
ment and  scraps  of  information.  The  '73  girls  may  always  feel  that  this 
class-mate  has  them  frequently  in  remembrance,  and  has  a  warm  heart 
toward  the  Recorder. 

The  alumnae  meeting  will  this  year  miss  the  inspiring  presence  of 
Miss  Sara  Johnston,  '77.  She  sailed  for  Europe  on  May  29th  on  the 
"  City  of  New  York."  We  congratulate  those  who  may  have  charge  of  the 
Recorder  for  '90,  on  the  brilliant  contribution  the  number  of  that  year 
will  receive  from  her,  or  else  she  will  have  lost  her  energetic  interest  in 
the  alumnae. 

Vic  White,  whom  the  girls  of  '76,  '77,  '78  will  remember  as  one  of 
their  number,  although  she  did  not  graduate,  is  now,  they  will  be  interested 
to  know,  devoting  her  time  to  the  noble  calling  of  a  trained  nurse.  She 
is  at  present  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  honors  the  College 
in  the  choice  of  her  profession. 

One  of  our  recently  married  alumnae,  while  on  her  wedding  trip,  spent 
a  few  days,  including  Sunday,  at  the  home  of  one  of  New  York's  famous 
clergymen.  Of  course  the  honored  bride  and  groom,  innocently  igno- 
rant of  how  honored  they  would  shortly  be,  occupied  the  ministerial  pew, 
in  view  of  a  multitudinous  congregation,  "  much  wondering  who  and  what 
they  were,  whence  thither  came,  and  why." 

Presently  as  the  sacred  words  of  prayer  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  elo- 
quent divine,  earnestly  and  distinctly  rose  the  petition,  "  And,  Oh,  Lord, 
do  thou  bless  this  young  bride  and  groom  who  are  with  us  to-day." 

It  is  thought  that  the  groom  who  related  the  incident,  lost  conscious- 
ness at  this  point,  and  the  bride  has  not  yet  been  heard  from  on  the 
subject 
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Something  like  a  year  ago,  a  young  maiden  formerly  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  and  well-known  for  her  gay  humor  and  inten- 
sified capacity  for  fun,  sailed  for  Europe  in  company  with  her  mother  and 
sister.  Tales  of  our  young  friend  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and 
pursuit  of  happiness,  were  wafted  across  the  seas,  perhaps  with  less  than 
the  average  grain  of  salt  attached,  but  nothing  of  the  nature  to  cause 
special  excitement  to  certain  .interested  Pittsburgh  youths.  Suddenly, 
about  the  latter  part  of  April,  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  the  fol- 
lowing notice :  Married  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  Bessie,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Bailey,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  Clarence  Morse,  of  Chicago.  This 
course  of  true  love  not  only  ran  with  comparative  smoothness,  but  with 
unparalleled  rapidity,  from  the  first  meeting  at  which  Cupid  presided  to 
the  wedding  march,  Parisien  trousseau  and  honeymoon  on  the  briny  deep. 
This  romatic  nineteenth  century  young  woman,  having  just  received  the 
congratulations  and  exclamations  of  many  Pittsburgh  friends,  is,  at  the 
present  writing,  en  route  for  Chicago  to  partake  of  the  paternal  blessing, 
and  thus  cheered,  will  seek  a  future  home  in  the  prospective  glory  of 
Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 
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CotteBponbence. 

Ashland,  Ohio,  April  18th,  1889. 
Dear  Recorder  : 

With  dismay  I  recall  the  amiable  and  confident  state  of  mind  in  which  the  request 
of  your  editors  found  me  last  February,  and  which  was  so  truthfully  reflected  in  the 
prompt  and  unequivocal  nature  of  my  reply.  My  intentions  were  the  very  best.  There 
seemed,  as  I  looked  forward  then,  plenty  of  time  to  "get  up"  an  article  on  any  one  of 
a  number  of  interesting  (?)  subjects  through  my  brain,  which  I  felt  sure  would 
prove  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  alumnse  in  general  and  particular  ! 
There  [ '  'in  my  mind"  ]  was  a  delightful  pseudo-criticism  of  the '  'Elsmerian  philosophy, ' ' 
which,  of  course,  completely  shattered  Mrs.  Ward's  fallacious  doctrines,  and  which 
might  have  rendered  the  Recoedee  famous,  or  otherwise.  Then,  there  was  a  little 
treatise  on  ' '  Current  Literature — Is  there  any  truth  in  the  cry  of  the  critics  that  the 
rabidly  realistic  tone  of  Mrs.  Eives  Chanler  and  others  is  a  catering  to  women's 
taste  ?"  There  were  to  have  been  some  strong  points  and  questionings  in  this.  Then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dear  young  mothers,  who  I  feared  might  have  resented  the  spirit 
of  my  last  year's  communication — if  they  saw  it — I  had  arranged  [still  in  my  mind]  a 
few  thoughts,  suggested  by  those  of  some  older  and  wiser  heads,  on  ' '  Boys  in  the 
family  and  the  church.  Are  they  being  neglected  ?"  With  this  hint,  mothers  may, 
perhaps,  supply  some  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  presented  on  the  afiirmative 
side  of  this  question, — and  be  warned.  Then  there  was  the  ever-increasing-in-interest 
subject  of  "Woman  and  her  Work."  We  cannot  but  see  the  enormous  forward  strides 
she  is  taking  in  all  directions, — and  so  rapidly  that  the  "Lords  of  Creation  "  are  at  last 
stopping  to  stare  in  surprise  at  her  progress,  and  realizing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history  the  possibility  of  being  "left"  on  their  own  "imperial  ground,"  as  it 
were.  Well,  as  I  said,  there  were  these  and  crowds  of  other  subjects,  but  alas  !  the 
days  have  come  and  gone  and  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  practicalities  [and  I 
maintain  that  a  girl  who  is  "man  of  the  family"  and  general-manager,  as  well  as 
housekeeper  and  daughter,  has  her  hands  about  as  full  as  the  mothers]  that  my  literary 
dreams  have  failed  to  "  materialize,"  and  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
off,  at  the  last  moment,  just  this  common-place  message,  as  a  greeting  to  old  friends 
and  a  welcome  to  the  new  members  of  that  august  body — our  alumnse.  I  say  "under 
the^necessity," — for  unfortunately,  perhaps,  this  year's  communication  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  pleasure  with  me,  and  very  likely  I  will  thus  feel 
compelled  to  send  something  to  my  alma  mater's  "  organ  "  every  year — good,  bad  or 
indifferent — and  its  readers  will  have  to  suffer  accordingly.  However,  if  my  example 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  others  do  likewise,  I  shall  feel  forgiven.  If  every  dear 
old  girl  only  knew  how  much  pleasure  just  a  little  communication  from  her  would 
give  to  her  classmates  and  friends,  she  would  certainly  take  the  little  trouble  neces- 
sary to  send  it.  My  feeling  in  the  matter  is  simply  the  "golden  rule,"  and  I  only 
wish  it  could  be  as  easily  followed  in  all  other  directions. 

6 
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I  would  like  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  interesting  items  about  the  old  girls,  but 
I  have  heard  very  little  of  any  of  them  during  the  past  year — save  the  few  who  still 
remain  faithful,  and  favor  me  with  more  or  less  regular  letters — Bertie  Carrier  Wood, 
Fanny  Wills,  and  one  or  two  others  occasionally.  To  this  am  I  reduced,  after  having 
reveled  in  the  regular  letters  of  twenty-five  school  friends  the  year  after  graduating. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  remembered  with  Ida  Harden's  wedding-cards  the  other  day, 
and  trust  that  the  fortunate  Doctor,  to  whose  attractions  Ida's  obdurate  heart  has  at 
last  surrendered,  deserves  his  success,  and  that  their  united  lives  may  flow  smoothly 
and  happily  along  life's  stream  under  serene  and  ever-smiling  skies.  Our  (the 
"spinster-sisterhood  ")  loss  is  his  (the  Doctor's)  gain,  and  we  must  not  repine  at  these 
invasions  of  our  fold.  We  are  helpless  but  resigned,  and  as  a  body  endeavor  to  bravely 
cry  "Joy  to  the  next  !" 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  congratulation  to  the  P.  F.  C.  on  the  completion 
of  the  beautiful  new  Dilworth  Hall.  I  know  how  happy  dear  Miss  Pelletreau's  heart 
must  have  been  as  she  sat  among  the  students  and  friends  of  the  College  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  dedication,  and  realized  her  dream  of  years  !  May  this  be  but  the  first  of  a 
long  procession  of  generous  thoughts  and  deeds  bestowed  upon  our  alma  mater !  With 
wishes  for  its  continued  success,  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  its  alumna?,  and 
special  love  and  greeting  to  the  girls  of  '77,  I  remain,  dear  Recokder, 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Susan  H.  Locke. 
•*    #    *    # 

Those  of  us  who  remember  Mary  Van  Eman's  letter  in  last  year's  Recorder, 
descriptive  of  her  journey  to  and  around  in  Siam,  will  be  interested  to  read  the 
following  little  account,  condensed  from  a  letter  to  Miss  Pelletreau,  of  her  wedding  : 

Aug  Hin,  Siam,  January  25,  1889. 
My  Dear  College  Friends  : 

*  *  *  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  wedding  which  was  given  by  our  dear 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClure,  with  whom  I  have  made  my  home  during  the  past 
year.  We  were  married  during  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  and  are  now  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  this  resort  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Mr.  Berger,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Eikels,  Dr.  Paddock,  Miss  Cost  and  Miss  Small,  arrived  in  Bangkok  on  Tuesday, 
New  Year's  evening.  Wednesday  was  spent  in  finishing  the  many  little  odds  and 
ends  which  must  always  be  left  until  the  last,  while  busy  hands,  prompted  by  kind 
and  loving  hearts,  transformed  the  plain  and  unpretentious  chapel  into  a  bower  of 
tropical  luxuriance.  The  windows  were  filled  with  potted  plants,  the  walls  festooned 
with  garlands  of  green  leaves,  and  over  one  of  the  side  doors  was  erected  an  arch  of 
thickly-woven  green  branches,  upon  either  side  of  which  were  massed  potted  plants, 
and  under  which  was  placed  a  handsome  rug. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  a  June  day  at  home.  At 
ten  o'clock  Presbytery  met  in  the  chapel  ;  but  Miss  Cole,  Miss  Small,  Mr.  Berger  and 
I  were  absent.  At  the  close  of  the  moderator's  sermon,  by  Mr.  McClure,  the  U.  S. 
minister,  without  whose  presence  no  marriage  in  Japan  is  legal,  arrived,  the  "Wed- 
ding March  "  upon  the  organ  and  flute  was  struck  up  by  Dr.  Paddock  and  Mr.  Ed 
McFarland. 
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We  entered  by  the  door  under  the  arch,  while  Dr.  McFarland,  Mr.  McClure  and 
Mr.  Dunlap  came  to  meet  us  from  the  one  opposite.  Dr.  McFarland  took  the  lead  in 
the  ceremony,  and  gave  a  most  beautiful  exhortation  ;  Mr.  McClure  did  the  constitu- 
tional part ;  Mr.  Dunlap  offered  a  prayer  which  must  have  touched  every  heart ;  then 
Dr.  McFarland  pronounced  the  benediction — and  I  realized  that  my  old  name  was 
gone  forever. 

After  the  shower  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  were  passed  we  went  into 
the  dining  room,  where  were  spread  three  long  tables,  loaded  with  good  things  which 
the  cooks  had  been  preparing  for  the  wedding  and  the  Presbytery  dinner.  The  bill  of 
fare  was  much  like  that  of  a  dinner  at  home,  and  ended  up  with  ice  cream,  which  is 
indeed  a  rare  luxury  in  this  land  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  equator.  When  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  dainties,  all  passed  into  Mrs.  McClure's  room,  where 
were  arranged  the  wedding  presents,  which  were  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  and  valu- 
able. To  us  they  represent  the  love  and  good  wishes  of  our  many  friends.  God  has 
been  very  good  to  us  in  this  far-away  land  ;  even  the  dear  home  friends  could  not  have 
done  more  to  give  a  pleasant  wedding  than  our  friends  here  have  done,  and  our  hearts 
are  very  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindnesses  which  have  been  lavished  upon  us. 
When  Presbytery  adjourned  in  the  evening  we  went  home  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Farland, where  we  were  "  at  home  "  until  we  came  down  here  on  the  following  Tues- 
day.    *    *    *    * 

On  next  Tuesday  we  will  return  to  Bangkok,  where,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  will 
establish  our  home  and  be  at  work  again.  These  three  weeks  of  perfect  rest  have 
done  much  for  us  all,  and  we  begin  the  New  Year's  work  with  renewed  strength, 
gained  by  drinking  in  long  draughts  of  fresh  sea  air,  taking  long  walks  upon  the 
sandy  beach,  and  last,  but  not  least,  battling  with  the  waves.     *    *    *    * 

In  reading  over  my  letter,  I  find  that  I  have  not  said  one  word  about  my  dress. 
It  is  of  Chinese  silk,  and  was  pronounced  a  very  pretty  one,  and  many  asked  where  it 
had  been  made,  and  were  surprised  that  it  had  been  grown  up  in  the  Wang  Lang 
sewing  room.  I  wore  cream  rosebuds  and  real  orange  blossoms  gathered  from  the 
trees  that  morning.     *    *    *    * 

I  suppose  you  are  all  enjoying  the  new  building  long  ere  this,  and  that  1889  has 

opened  with  a  bright  prospect  for  my  dear  alma  'mater.     With  best  wishes  for  all  my 

friends  there,  I  am  Very  truly  your  friend, 

Mary  Van  E.  Beegee. 
#    *    *    * 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April,  1889. 
Dear  Sister  Graduates: 

I  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  hold  you  spell-bound  by  "  barbed  shafts  of  rhetoric," 
such  as  Benjamin  Disraeli  finally  achieved,  after  many  trials,  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  I  must,  like  him,  let  you  "hear  from  me"  in  the  '89  Kecoedee.  I  trust 
not  only  to  aid  the  editors  a  little,  but  also  hold,  as  it  were,  a  chat  with  the  dear  ones, 
especially  of  ' '  Our  Day. ' ' 

How  long  it  seems,  and  yet  how  short.  Can  it  be,  girls,  fourteen  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  then,  and  those  bright  days  must  now  be  lived  over  only  in  sacred 
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(Jjftinufee  of  tfyt  ®nnudf  (gteettn^  of  f#e  gtfumnae  of 
(pennegftwinia  Coffee,  '88. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Clark,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  adopted.  The  Secretary 
announced  regrets  that  were  received  from  nineteen  members.  The  class 
of  '88,  including  Miss  Beer,  Miss  Boyle,  Miss  Kirk,  Miss  Lockhart,  Miss 
Stockton,  Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Boale,  was  on  motion,  admitted  to  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  Hymeneal  Recorder  reported  that  four  marri- 
ages had  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting,  Miss  Jennie  McCracken  and 
Rev.  R.  A.  Elliott,  Miss  Anna  McCollogh  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Ogden,  Miss 
Blanche  Evans  and  Mr.  McLure,  Miss  Helen  Sykes  and  Mr.  Charles  Mair. 
The  Necrologist  had  no  report  to  make.  The  assistant  editor  of  the  Re- 
corder reports  a  debt  of  $43.  The  Treasurer  being  absent,  Miss  Rey- 
nolds reported  $90.37  in  the  treasury,  from  which  it  was  resolved  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Recorder.  Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to  insti- 
tute a  fund  for  a  memorial  to  be  placed  in  Dilworth  Hall.  It  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  who  should  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  me- 
morial window,  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  the  absent  members  of  the  fund  and  its  object,  the  committee 
being  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  alumnae  when  prepared  to  report- 
The  ladies  appointed  were  Miss  Renshaw,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Holmes, 
Miss  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Porter.  Adjourned  for  dinner,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing toasts  were  responded  to : 

"  Welcome  to  the  Coming,"  Miss  Lyon. 

"  Our  President,"  Mrs.  Miller. 

"  Miss  Pike,"  Miss  Nannie  Clark. 

"  Our  Successors,"  Miss  Stevenson. 

"  To  the  Class  of  '88,"  Miss  Carnahan. 

"  The  New  Building,"  Mrs.  Porter. 

"  Whither?  "  Miss  Johnson. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order.  On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  Miss  Wallace,  one  of  the  editors,  and  a  vote  written  by 
the  Secretary  thanking  Miss  Willock  for  her  endeavor  to  make  the  Re- 
corder so  interesting.  Another  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Miss  Clark,  for 
her  endeavor  to  make  the  meeting  so  pleasant,  and  for  her  idea  of  toasts 
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at  lunch.  This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  address  by  the  President, 
presenting  the  reasons  for  a  College  exclusively  for  women,  and  reasons 
against  the  co  and  annex  systems. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  considered,  resulting  as  follows :  for 
President,  Mrs.  Miller ;  Vice  President,  Miss  Wallace ;  Hymeneal  Recorder, 
Miss  Simpson ;  Necrologist,  Mrs.  Kennedy ;  Editors,  Miss  Thurston  and 
Miss  Baldwin. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  June  7,  1889. 

Betty  L.  Boale,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

BECEIPTS. 

Cash  in  hand  June  7,  1888 $  20  85 

From  annual  tax 35  00 

"      advertisements  in  Alumna  Recoedeb 120  00 

"      semi-annual  interest  on  deposit  to  July  1,  1888,  (drawn  to  meet 

expenses) 1  46 

"      semi-annual  interest  to  January  1,  1889 1  46 

Total $178  77 

DISBUESEMENTS. 

For  publishing  Alumna  Recoedee $167  13 

"    expenses  of  committee  for  purchasing  memorial  window 2  58 

"    stationery  and  postage 93 

Total $170  56 

In  bank  June  7,  1888 73  02 

Semi-annual  interest  to  January  1,  1889 1  46 

Cash  in  hand 6  75 

Total  amount  in  treasury $81  23 

Geoegina  G.  Negley,  Treasurer. 
May  4,  1889. 
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GRADUATES. 

Class  of  '75.  Sue  S.  Barrett  and  John  M.  Witherow,  married 
October  16,  1888;  Ida  E.  Harden  and  Gustave  Aschman,  M.  D.,  married 
April  23,  1889. 

Class  of  '80.  Ester  D.  Reynolds  and  Richard  E.  Alger,  married 
October  4,  1888;  Kitty  Wilson  and  Charles  McKnight,  married  October 
16,  1888. 

Class  of  '82.  Mary  Van  Eman  and  Christian  Berger,  married  Jan- 
uary 3,  1889. 

Class  of  '83.  Annie  M.  Lyle  and  Wm.  J.  E.  McLain,  married  Oc- 
tober 16,  1888. 

Class  of  '87.     Edna  J.  Ford  and  James  Modisette,  married  June  19, 


15 


FORMER   STUDENTS. 

Bessie  Gray  Taylor  and  Henry  M.  Bissell,  married  June  7,  1888. 
Mary  M.  Jones  and  W.  H.  R.  Hilliard,  married  June  6,  1888. 
Lyde  W.  McFarlane  and  Wm.  A.  Stanton,  married  June  12,  1888. 
Alice  McDonald  and  Bernard  W.  Payne,  married  June  20,  1888. 
Emma  M.  Kern  and  John  W.  Kirkpatrick,  married  June  21,  1888. 
Carrie  B.  Wilson  and  Harry  S.  Hill,  married  July  5,  1888. 
Ella  Kirk  and  Walter  Boviard,  married  September  12,  1888. 
Isabel  Montgomery  and  Nimrod  Walpole,  married  October  25,  1888. 
Bessie  W.  Bailey  and  Clarence  T.  Morse,  married  April  4,  1889. 
Sue  Elkins  and  John  P.  Knable,  married  November  20,  1888. 
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(gtfumnae  (gUraociatton  of  f  0e  (pennBgffxmia  Semafe  Coffege. 

Officers  '88-'89. 

President,         ....  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller. 

Vice-President,      .  .  .  Miss  Jennie  B.  Wallace. 

Secretary,  .  .  .  .  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Riggs. 

Treasurer,  .  .  .  Miss  Georgina  G.  Negley. 

Necrologist,      ....  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy. 

Hymeneal  Recorder,  .  .  Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  ex-officio,  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Class  of  1873. 

Elizabeth  R.  Black,  East  Bowman  street,  Wooster,  O. 
Bessie  McKnight  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gregg),  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Lucy  O'Hara  (Mrs.  David  Morrison),  47  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City. 
Mary  Renshaw  (Mrs.  Richard  Chislett),  71  Talbot  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minnie  Sellers,  Howe  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
*Laura  Locke  (Mrs.  Stoughton  Fletcher). 

Class  of  1874. 

Ellen  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  Brown),  Jarvis  Cottage,  Duquesne  Heights,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lidie  Campbell  (Mrs.  Charles  Stewart),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Joanna  K.  Davis,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Eva  Davis  (Mrs.  William  S.  Huselton),  17  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rebecca  F.  Renshaw,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sallie  Frazier  (Mrs.  Burritt  H.  Sawyer),  4243  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Ella  Hutchinson  (Mrs.  Finley  B.  Pugh). 

Lee  Singleton  (Mrs.  Alfred  Paul),  727  Main  street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Annie  B.  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jannie  Stewart  (Mrs.  Ernest  Acheson),  Washington,  Pa. 

Helen  Townsend  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mayer),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
*Annie  Shriver  (Mrs.  John  Hawkins). 

Class  of  1875. 

Sue  S.  Barrett  (Mrs.  John  M.  Withrow),  294  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mayrie  Cleaver  (Mrs.  Charles  Hain),  819  Locust  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ida  E.  Harden  (Mrs.  Gustave  A.  Aschman),  115  Lincoln  avenue,  Youngstown,  O. 

Florence  I.  Holmes,  210  Frankstown  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Nettie  Jamison  (Mrs.  William  H.  Vincent),  118  N.  Main  street,  Mansfield,  O. 

Ella  Hughes,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Carrie  Jenks,  Brookfield,  Pa. 

Rachel  McCulloch,  Emerson  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Mcintosh  (Mrs. Wells),  Wellsville,  O. 

Mary  Patterson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.  Green),  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

♦Deceased. 
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Lafie  C.  Reed,  Mt.  Pleasant,  O. 

Emma  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Annie  Wainwright  (Mrs.  William  Abbott),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Jennie  B.  Wallace,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Lillian  Willock,  44  Beech  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
*Mary  Wightman  (Mrs.  John  H.  Noble). 

Class  of  1876. 

*Mary  C.  Brown. 

Bertie  Carrier  (Mrs.  Allan  Wood),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lydia  C.  Gracie,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Anna  M.  Grayson,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sarah  J.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa. 
*Effie  McMillan. 

Claribel  Merriman  (Mrs.  D.  T.  Robey),  Kenton,  O. 

Keziah  Negley  (Mrs.  George  Senft),  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Emma  C.  Norton  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller),  Kenton,  O. 
*Mary  M.  Scofield,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annie  Singer  (Mrs.  Henry  Ebbert),  6706  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  Walker  (Mrs.  Paul  Wads  worth),  53  Phillips  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  Jane  Wightman,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lallah  Walker  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  Merriman),  Kenton,  O. 

Class  of  1877. 

Margaretta  Campbell  (Mrs.  William  Kerr),  Normal,  111. 

Marguerite  Fowler  (Mrs.  H.  Morris  Richmond),  Meadville,  Pa. 

May  Hedges  (Mrs.  Frank  Talmadge),  Columbus,  O. 

Sara  M.  Johnston,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Annie  B.  Lyons  (Mrs.  F.  R.  Martin),  Varna,  111. 

Susan  H.  Locke,  "Hillpoint,"  Ashland,  O. 

Margaret  S.  Lyon,  340  S.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Flora  McKnight  (Mrs.  William  L.  Pierce),  North  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rachel  Pears  (Mrs.  James  McClelland),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Agnes  Pitcairn,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lillie  Pitcairn  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor),  Walnut  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Robbins  (Mrs.  William  S.  Miller),  Bayard  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Anna  Scott,  3813  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Lucy  Stuart  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Vincent). 
*Kate  Stewart. 

Emma  Stoughton  (Mrs.  Earnest  S.  Irwin),  69  Vienna  street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Annie  Welch  (Mrs.  Craig  Moore),  Cadiz,  O. 

Grace  Watson  (Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Warmcastle),  N.  Hiland  ave., Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),Pa. 

Erne  B.  King,  4523  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1878. 

Carrie  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barrett),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Margaret  Bowden,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mary  Boyles  (Mrs.  Clarence  Clendennin),  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  Bowen,  McKeesport.  Pa. 

♦Deceased. 
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Eva  Hays  (Mrs.  William  C.  Stewart),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Emily  Kurtz,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Belle  Laughlin  (Mrs.  Robert  P.  Marshall),  Grant  avenue,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Frank  Low  (Mrs.  Richard  Sears  Sayre),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Mason  (Mrs. Bowser),  Mercer,  Pa. 

Luella  McKown  (Mrs.  A.  K.  Joy),  Stoops  station  (P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.),  Pa. 
Josephine  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Class  op  1879. 

Mary  McM.  Jones,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Westanna  McCay  (Mrs.  John  M.  Pardee),  Station  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  Y.  Mitchell,  South  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1880. 

Belle  McConnell,  Webster  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Esther  D.  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Edwin  Alger),  West  Richfield,  O. 

Kitty  C.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Charles  McKnight),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Class  of  1881. 

Fannie  Axtell  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Harmon),  Marchand  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Jennie  B.  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  Lou  Cummins,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sara  Fredericks  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Marks),  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Emma  Kearns  (Mrs.  William  Coyle),  30  Fremont  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  G.  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Rachel  O'Neil  (Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy),  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Lizzie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Wallace  ImhorT),  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1882. 

Estelle  Abrams  (Mrs.  William  Sherwood),  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Bessie  H.  Barker,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Jennie  Burgher,  906  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Margaret  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Fannye  Morgan  (Mrs.  Edwin  Porter),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Mary  Van  Eman  (Mrs.  Christian  A.  Berger),  Bangkok,  Siam. 
*Lida  A.  Wilson. 

Class  of  1883. 

May  Acheson  (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer),  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Rachel  C.  Aiken,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Althea  Bilderback  (Mrs.  George  P.  Harden),  Steubenville,  O. 

Blanche  Evans  (Mrs.  Julius  McLure),  Oakland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Anna  W.  McCullogh  (Mrs.  Denna  Ogden),  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Anna  Lysle  (Mrs.  Wm.  J.  E.  McLain),  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Georgina  G.  Negley,  84  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Eleanor  Neyman,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helen  Sykes  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Mair),  Madison  avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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Class  of  1884. 

Nannie  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Jennie  McCracken,  (Mrs.  Eobert  Elliott),  22d  street,  Pittsburgh  (S.  S.),  Pa. 

Luella  P.  Meloy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

M.  Elizabeth  Thurston,  530  Sheridan  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Gertrude  Walker  (Mrs.  Abram  G.  Holmes),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E. )  Pa. 

Class  op  1885. 

Emma  Fergus,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Ella  Smith,  322  Ella  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Taylor  (Mrs.  Miles  Standish  Hemenway),  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Kate  P.  Walker,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Class  of  1886. 

Maude  L.  Aiken,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  L.  Baldwin,  4616  Filmore  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Cora  E.  Carr,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jenifer  C.  Jennings,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 

Mary  W.  Mathews,  Washington,  Pa. 

Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

M.  Alice  Wells,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1887. 

Katharine  C.  Carnahan,  322  Collins  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Sue  M.  Ewing,  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Eeta  F.  Ferguson,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Edna  J.  Ford  (Mrs.  James  Modisette),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Janet  W.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Clifton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Sallie  L.  Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Class  of  1888. 

Dorcas  G.  Beer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Betty  L.  Boale,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

Hettie  B.  Boyle,  Fifth  aveuue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Kirk,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Martha  F.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alice  Stockton,  Hulton,  Pa. 

Gbaduating  Class  of  1889. 

Mary  B.  Breed,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  E.  English,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Olivia  Fisher,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Grace  G.  Griffith,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Elsie  Eankin,  Koup  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Riggs,  Rural  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦Deceased. 
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ARTISTIC. 


INEXPENSIVE. 


Our  assortment  in  each  of  these  departments  of 
house  furnishing  is  the  largest  in  the  city.  We  al- 
ways aim  to  offer  the  advantages  of  choice  designs, 
reliable  makes,  and  the  lowest  market  prices,  with 
experienced  salesmen  and  competent  workmen  to  ex- 
ecute all  orders  entrusted  to  us. 


•    PEDIlfc    •  ' 

33  Fifth  Avenue. 


4* 


W.  R.  KUHN, 

jTne  (atering 


Weddings  a  Specialty. 


Send    Address    for   Catalogue    and 
Price    List. 


6202  PENN  AVENUE,  E.  E. 


PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

Dabbs,  Portrait  Photographer, 

602  Liberty  Street. 

The  greatest  care  and  the  best  of  judgment  used  to  make  a  truthful  likeness 
and  a  pleasing  picture. 

Mr.  Dabbs'  photographs  are  noted  for  their  easy  naturalness. 
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We  are  prepared  to  show  you  at  very  low  prices  complete  lines  of 

SILKS  I 

In  black,  colored  and  fancies. 

Dress  Goods, 

Our  lines  comprises  all  the  choice  weaves  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Dress  Goods  at 
prices  that  will  astonish  you. 

Cloaks  and  Suits. 

New  Wash  Suits,  New  Cloth  Suits,  New  Tennis  Blazien  Jackets  and  long  gar- 
ments ;  our  prices  on  these  goods  for  the  style  and  finish  are  always  the  lowest. 

Sieves,  QesieFy  and  (Jndepweap. 

Complete  lines  of  these  goods  at  popular  prices.     We  invite  you  to  call  and  inspect 
our  line,  promising  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

KNABLE  &  SHUSTER, 

35  Fifth  Avenue. 

Ol)0iee  Fleweps  Iof  Ger^meneemei^ts. 


CHOICEST  BASKETS,  BOUQUETS  and  CORSAGES  of 

•     FINEST   ROSES,     « 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES, 


—AT— 


PATTERSON'S, 

611  Market  Street, 

PITTSBURGH. 
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B.&B. 

YOUNG  LADIES-ACCEPT  OUR  SINCERE  CONGRATULATIONS. 


TN  all  our  experience,  having  passed  through  twenty  Commencement  Seasons,  we  have  never 
*■  been  enabled  to  show  such  an  array  of  beautiful  and  seasonable  goods  at  such  astonish- 
ingly low  prices. 

Summer  weight  woolen  Dress  Goods,  all-wool,  double  widths  to  56-inches,  25c.  to  75c. 
(special  values). 

Beautiful  Jacquard  Suitings,  52-inches  wide,  at  50c.  English  Checks,  52-inches,  $1. 10. 
Individual  Suit  Patterns,  something  very  choice,  $2.25  a  yard. 

Extraordinary  values  in  Paris  Robe  Patterns — prices  25  per  cent,  below  real  value  from 
the  $10  to  $  100  Robes. 

Elegant  Tea  Gown  Patterns,  $20.  Accordion  Plaited  Robes,  $11  to  #18  in  Henrietta, 
Cashmeres  and  Mohairs,  Blacks  and  Colored. 

Largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  Silks.  The  leader  was  the  10,000-yard  lot  of  ele- 
gant India  Silks,  22-inches  wide,  at  40c.  More  of  these  with  constant  additions  to  the  many 
special  value  lots  of  Summer  Silks.     A  continual  commotion  in  the  Silk  Departments. 

Elegant,  really  elegant,  made  up  Suits  in  Fine  Ginghams  and  Satines,  handsomely 
trimmed  with  Surah  Silks  and  Ribbons,  prices  $5  to  $25. 

Beautiful  White  Embroidered  Wrappers  and  Suits — wrappers  $2.50  to  $8.50;  Suits 
$4. 50  to  $8.50. 

If  you  read  this  before  the  Commencement,  take  our  advice  and  buy  your  Gloves  of  us 
for  the  occasion. 

Our  Parasols  are  the  most  stylish,  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  Compare  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

Choice  lines  of  Fine  Fans,  $1  to  #20. 

Beautiful  line  Lace  Mits  for  evening  wear,  75c.  to  $3.  Evening  shade  Kid  Gloves  and 
Mousquetaires,  $1  to  $5. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

115, 117, 119  &  121  Federal  Street,         -         ALLEGHENY. 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving. 


J.  R.  WELDIN  &  CO 

4B     Diamond.    Street. 


Elegant  Writing   Papers  in  all  Styles.      Visiting  Cards, 
Illuminated  Papers,  Card  Plate  Printing. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  Engraving  of  Crests,  Monograms, 
Initial  Letters,  Address  Dies,  Wedding  Invitations. 
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@FEK&I&Er    LINES    Q¥ 


LAWN  TENNIS  AND  SUMMER  SHOES, 


ir  m^wEmiz  m^^^m  &mm  color, 
Sole  Agent  fot*  E.  C.  fiu^t  &  Co.'s   pine  Shoes. 


H.    J.    KING, 

29    FIFTH     ^VEITTJE,     FITTSBTTRGEC. 


ItlAII*    ORDERS    SOWCITED. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 


Theological  and  General  Iiite^atUfe. 


Hoa.  BB  audi  55  J&£nf2i.  Mreet,  flffiBUBfll,  WM, 


WM.  G.  JOHNSTON  &  CO. 

Commercial  ^aftoners, 

Printers  and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

COR.  PENN  AVE.  AND  NINTH  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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•?. 


_^*= 


GEO.  W.  BACKOFEN, 

Artists,  Architects,  Engineers  and  Surveyors'  Supplies  and 
Requisites  in  all  their  Branches. 

>8g=-Send  P.  O.  Card  for-=©& 

Price  Lists,  Catalogues  and  Circulars, 

EXTEA    PINE    STATIONEEY    MY    SPECIAL    AIM. 

No.  428  Wood  Street,         PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Corner  Diamond  Street. 

©e®.  w,  Bie©e  &  co., 

601  Smithfield  Street,  Cor.  6th  Ave. 

Hi  hutches  rniii  men  immi, 

Large  and  Magnificent  Stock  of 

DIAMONDS! 

Elegant  stock  of  Sterling  Silver  Ware  suitable  for  wedding  and  other  presents. 

MURDOCH,    KERR  &  CO. 

MERCANTILE   PRINTERS, 


53  NINTH  STREET,  PITTSBURGH. 
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Parents  and  guardians  who  contemplate  sending  their  daughters  or 
wards  to  college  should  carefully  consider  the  superior 
4  claims  and  advantages  of  the 


iennsgbama   ptt^c, 


Beautiful  situation,  overlooking  the  East  Liberty  Valley,  the  location  is 

both  healthful  and  attractive  and  the  College  is  surpassed 

by  none  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


The  College  is  easy  of  access  by  the  Penn'a  R.  B.  or  the  Cable  Cars. 


The  next  year  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  will  open 


SEPTEMBER     11TH,     1 


The  faculty    will   consist   of  an   able   corps   of    instructors,    and   there 

will  be  increased  facilities  for  work  in  the 

various  departments. 
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GAIN  &  YERNER, 


SI. 


exreRBS 


is 


THE    LATEST   STYLES    IN    LADIES'    LOW   SHOES. 

CAIN  &  VERNEE^, 

433  Wood  Street,  -  PITTSBURGH. 

Room!!     Light!!    Comfort!! 

Come  and  see  us  in  our  beautiful  New  Store, 

No.  706  Penn  Avenue,  Penn  Building, 

We  intent  to  establish  the  feeling  in  this  large  Presbyterian  community  that  the 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  STORE 

Is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit.     Our  friends  will  find  we  are  now  well  prepared  to 
consult  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

Ladies  will  find  a  waiting  room  where  they  may  examine  books,  meet  friends,  or 
hold  a  committee  meeting.    Miss  Orr  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  every  attention. 

W.  W.  WATERS,  Supt. 


ALEXANDER  F.   HAY, 

Caterer    and    Confectioner, 

LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  LUNCH  AND  ICE  OEEAM  EOOMS, 
614  PENN  AVENUE,  -  -  Opposite  Library  Hall, 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Weddings,  Parties,  Banquets,  etc.,  furnished  to  order.  Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  Mail. 

TELEPHONE  No.  131. 
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WATTLES  &  StfBAPB^, 

No.  37  Fifth  Avenue, 

DEALERS  IN 

MMM,  IMTCIiES  HDD  MMl 

Sterling  Silver  Goods,  all  kinds  Art  and  Decorative  Goods,  Marble,  Bisque 
and  Bronze  Statuary,  Silver  Novelties  of  all  kinds,  Fine  China  Vases,  Onyx  Cab- 
inets and  Tables,  Piano  and  Banquet  Lamps,  Umbrellas,  Canes  and  Fine  Fans. 
All  are  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  at  our  New  Store, 

NO.  37  FIFTH  AYENUK 


LOOK      FOR     BIG     CLOCK      OK     SIDEWALK, 


Assets  over       -       -       $126,000,000. 


THE  LARGEST   COMPANY   IN   THE  WORLD. 


•THE- 


MulmI  Ltife  Ii^ur&nce  ComP^Ry 


OF    NEW  YORK. 


R.   A.   McCURDY,  -  President. 


W.  P.  Wooldridge,  District  Agent  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 


No.  49  Fifth  Avenue,    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TANDARD 

SEWING 

MACHINE 

Is    The     Best     On     Earth. 

Your  neighbor  has  one.  Your  friends  are  buying  it.  Why 
not  buy  one  yourself?  You  have  often  thought  of  it.  Make 
up  your  mind  right  now. 


NEARLY  9,000 

NOW  IN  USE 

IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Nearly  Nine  Thousand  Missionaries  daily  making  converts  to  the  future  purchase  of 

"STANDARD" 

Rotary  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines. 


CHAS.  C.  EMMONS, 

4  Sixth  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Next    to    Suspension    Bridge. 


JOS.  HORNE  &  CO.'S 


RETAIL   STORES. 


LARGEST  STOCK  FOR 


Mies'  Spdf  ^unp  Wets, 


mis, 

BUSS  &§§!§, 
1I1MII1T, 

W1APS, 


III 
1 


mimti 


Prompt  Attention  to  Mail  Orders. 


Jos.  ptonie  5;  Co.'s  Retail  Stores, 


613-621 PEM  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH. 
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Published  by  the  Graduates  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 


PITTSBURGH : 
Press  of  Wm.  G.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Penn  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street 

1890. 


H.  WHTTS  St  CO. 

Booksellers,  •  Stationers,  •  Engravers, 

No.   ^-31   MOOD   ST. 


Agents    fof    LUright    St    Ditson's    Liauin    Tennis. 
The   Famous    Sears    f^aequet. 


A    FULL    SUPPLY    OF   SUMIWEH    HEADING. 


Wedding  Cafd  and  invitation  Engraving  Promptly  Exeeuted. 


Whiting  Papers  in  all  the  JIew  Designs. 
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JOHN  A.  KEflSHAW  &  GO. 

Family  ©F^oeG^s 

MND   TEH    DEHLERS, 

Cor.  Liberty  ™*  Ninth  Streets. 


Choice    Family   Flour  a   Specialty.      Fine    Havana 
and  Domestic  Cigars. 


GOODS  DELIVERED  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  EAST  END  BY  WAGON. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  CARTAGE. 

FLOWERS,    ^lowers. 

FLOWERS.     FLOWER5, 


£y°         £5lR         JExR         £xR 

QQO  0A0  oAo  OQO 


The  ehoieest  and  freshest  can  alcuays  be   pur- 
chased at  moderate    prices  at 

508  SniTHFIELD  ST., 

JoriN  R.&/L  MuRDeeri. 


Greenhouses  on  Forbes  Street,  near  Bouquet,  Fourteenth  Ward  ;  also  on  Forbes- 
Street,  Twenty-second  Ward. 

TELEPHONE     239. 
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PIANOS 

Are  at  present  the  most  popular 

and   preferred   by   the 

leading  artists. 


SOHMER 

J.  I.  HOFFMANN  &  CO,,  Sole  Agents,  537  SmiMeli  St,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

HARDY    &     HAYES, 
tTexxtelePs,  38  Silversmiths  and  $  Rft  38  Dealers, 

529   SMITHFIELD   STREET,     -     -     PITTSBURGH. 


We  carry  a  nice  line  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  NOVELTIES,  suitable  for  Graduating 
and   Birthday  Presents. 

*    E.   GROETZINGER,    * 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL  DEALER  IN    FINE 

^arpetiQ^  apd  t]pf?oIsterip<£  Qoods, 

627   AND    629    PENN    AVENUE, 

•v       ••■       ■■■       •••  PITTSBUE/G-H,   TP^.. 


WIYI.   E.  STIEREN,  Optician, 

544  SmiMeli  SI, 


Spectacles  of   Gold,. 

Silver  and  Elastic  Steel 

Frames.     Spy  -  Glasses 

and   Opera   Glasses. 

PittSMrgll,  Pu.    ^4  JV  V^^      ^X^     Spectacles  scientifically 

adjusted  to  the  sight. 


VINCENT    3t    SCOTT, 
e^RPETS  •••  ANB  ■*•  WPHOLSTERIN©, 

6023    PENN    AVENUE,    EAST    END. 


FURNITURE    REPAIRING,  FEATHERS, 

AWNINGS,  BEDDING,   Etc. 

STEAM  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS,  cor.  Broad  &  Larimer  Ave. 
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1859.— 1890. 

•f       •••       1a£.    W.    WHTTLES,        +       + 

Diamonds,  Fir^e  W^tcl^es  ai}d  Rictj  JeWelry, 

30  and  32   Fifth   Ave.,        PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

See  our  display  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Fancy  Pottery,  suitable  for  Wedding  Presents, 
SECOND  FLOOR. 

hknry   g.    hale, 
Tailor, 

Cor.  Penn  Avenue  and.  Sixth.  Street, 
PITTSBURGH,    F>A. 


(S)l 


n,-,-  -.-/.-/   -v    iy:-'^Ytdi( 


51   SIXTH   STREET, 

PITTSBURGH. 

-     HlLLINERT.     - 

LATEST  STYLES   IN 

HAT    ADD    SOHHET 

912    Penn    Avenue.  ty[.    A.    DALZELL. 

W.   A.    HERRON    &   SONS, 

REAL    ESTATE    AGENTS, 

No.  80  FOURTH   AVENUE, 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

R.    S.     OM^ZIS    St    CO. 

No.   96    Fifth   Avenue,        -         PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


«$~  SUBSCRIPTION    AGENTS    for    all    AMERICAN   and   FOREIGN    Newspapers   and 
Magazines.    Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Written.    Fine  Note  Papers  a  Specialty. 
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W.  h.  barker 

Successor  to  JOS.  R.  HUGHES, 

Fir>e  Paper  fiar)gir>gs, 

503  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Recamier  Cream,  Recamier  Balm, 

Recamier  Toilet  Powder, 

s.  s.  ^#iiii^aDss  r>ma  st#^b, 

Corner  Smithfield  and  Liberty  Streets, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO.   K.  STEVENSON   &  CO. 

SIXTH    H^ENUE. 
DEALERS    IN 

**FINE     GROCERIES** 

AND 

TABLE    DELICACIES. 

« ■ OLDEST    MUSIC    HOUSE. — ♦ 

H.  KLEBER  &  BRO.,  no.  506  wood  street, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

STEINWAY,     CONOVER     AND     OPERA     PIANOS, 

Also,  Headquarters  for  the  Beautiful 
Washburn  Guitars,    Mandolins  and  Zithers. 

All  the  Latest  Sheet  Music  at  Half  Price.  Everything  in  the  Musical  Line. 

KORNBLUM,  Optician, 


£D 


§k       No.  ^o  Fifth  Avenue, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 


NEAR  WOOD  STEET. 


TELEPHONE     16S6. 
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Pennsylvania  College. 


The  Next  Year  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  will  open 


SEPTEMBER   10th,  1890. 


The    Faculty   will    consist   of   an   able   corps   of    instructors,   and   there 

will  be  increased  facilities  for  work  in  the 

various   departments. 


The   location  of  the   College  is  both   healthful    and   delightful,   and   no 

more  desirable  school   can   be   found    in 

Western   Pennsylvania. 


The  Cable  Line  of  Cars  Afford  Easy  Access  to  the  City. 


Parents  who  desire  to  send  their  daughters  should   make  application 

without  delay. 
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TflOS.  WlGJlTlUflJJ  &  CO.,  limited, 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


hMdow-Qla 


F^3)t 


Vial 


& 


>j 


'TTLE8;, 


#FRUIT    JHRS.-W- 

*  No.  *  209  *  Wood  *  Street,  * 

PITTSBURGH,  PH, 

CHEVAL  GLASSES, 

TOILET  TABLES, 


CHEVAL  DRESSERS. 


odd  pieces 

For  Furnishingwith  Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads. 


N.  B. — Houses  furnished  complete,  or  in  part.     Address  all 
communications  to  warerooms,  711  Liberty  Avenue. 
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KAUFMANS' 

FIFTH  AVE.  and  SMITHFIELD  ST. 


THE  POPULAR  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Men's  and  Boys'  Fine  Clothing. 

Ladies'  and  Girls'  Cloaks,  Wraps  and  Suits. 
Shoes,  Hats  and  Furnishing  Goods. 


MATCHLESS  QUANTITIES.  SUPERIOR  QUALITIES. 

LATEST  STYLES.  LOWEST  PRICES. 

ITOTJtt    TB^DE    solicited. 

Roenigk  Brothers, 

611  and  613  SMITHFIELD  ST., 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Estimates  and   Drawings  submitted  for  Complete  Furnishment  of  Houses 

in   Carpets,    Furniture,   Curtains,    Draperies 

and  Wall   Decorations. 


Patent  Hardwood  Veneers  for  Wall  and  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Hardwood  Floors  a  Specialty.  Manufacturers  of  Fringes,  Parlor 
Furniture  and  Bedding.  Oil  Cloth,  Carpets,  Curtains  and 
Furniture. — — ® 
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J.  R.  REED.  ESTABLISHED  1847.        GEO.  M.  REED. 

J.  R.  REED  &  CO. 

439  fllatrket  Street,         H        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

—DEALERS   IN— 

DIAMONDS,  FINE  WATCHES,  JEWELRY 

STEELING  SILVER  PLATED  WARE. 

DIAMONDS  SET,  AND  JEWELRY  OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION    MADE  TO  ORDER. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  HOUSE  AND  SIGN 

CHURCHES   AND    PRIVATE  PAINTING  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS 

RESIDENCES  TECORATED.  BRANCHES. 


JOHN  STOLEN,  Jr. 

Plain  and  fyeseo  Painting, 

MURAL  DECORATIONS. 

No.  913  Penn  Avenue,         -        PITTSBUKGH,  PA. 


TBIEEHOHE    816. 
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HORNE  &  WARD, 

Do.  41  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSSQRGH, 

Are  Specialists  in  the  Following  Lines  of  Goods: 

Millinery,  Laces,  Embroideries,  White  Goods,  Neck  Dressings,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Aprons,  Corsets,  Muslin  and  Cambric  Undergarments, 
Underwear,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Fans,  Portmonaies  and  Hand  Bags,  Dress 
Trimmings,  Linings,  Furs  and  Fur  Trimmings,  Notions,  Buttons,  Fancy 
Jewelry,  Combs,  Brushes,  Mirrors,  Art  Embroidery  Materials,  Stamped 
Linens,  Parasols,  Umbrellas,  Plushes,  Drapery,  Silks,  Gentlemen's 
Furnishing  Goods,   &c,   &c. 

♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦- 
ORDERS    3V    7UTKII-    SOLICITED. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦■♦■♦♦•♦•-♦■♦■♦■♦♦-♦- 

HDRNE  &  WARD,  41  FIFTH  AVENUB. 

JOS.  EICHBAUM  &CO~ 

have  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of 


Jaqe^Stioi^ery   $ 


Artists'  JVfatericils 


to  be  found  in 


The  only  Firm  in  the  city  Doing 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING,  WEDDING  CARDS,  k 

48    Fifth    Avenue. 


^^^^(Z^ 
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LITERARY   EDITORS  : 

ELLA   SMITH, 
;:SUSAN  H.  LOCKE. 


BUSINESS   EDITORS  I 

FLORENCE  I.  HOLMES, 
AGNES  PITCAIRN. 


JUNE,  1890. 


t$$ 


ELEN  E.  PELLETREAU  belongs  to  a 
true  New  England  family,  having  in  its 
line  such  representative  men  as  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  In 
childhood  the  influences  of  home  and  sur- 
roundings were  such  as  tended  to  develop 
a  taste  and  fitness  for  the  educational  work 
she  has  since  chosen.  She  began  teaching 
in  New  England,  her  early  home,  but  she  came  West,  first  to 
Ohio,  then  to  Iowa,  coming  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1872.  As  Miss  Pelletreau  herself  says,  the  earlier 
years  of  her  teaching  were  uneventful,  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
they  lacked  adventure,  as  they  must  have  been,  like  the  present, 
full  of  faithful  work  and  large  results.  Her  first  work  in  the 
College  brought  her  into  close  relations  with  the  girls,  forming,  a 
bond  of  sympathy  that  called  forth  much  love  and  tenderness 
from  them  that  has  not  weakened  with  increasing  cares. 

Miss  Pelletreau  also  became  familiar  with  the  management  and 
the  needs  of  the  school,  and  when  Mr.  Strong  resigned,  in  1878, 
she  was  chosen  Acting  President  until  a  suitable  man  should  be 
found;  for  it  had  not  been  the  plan  of  the  founders  that  to  a 
woman  should  be  entrusted  an  enterprise  requiring  for  its  guid- 
ance such  qualities  as  firm  and  quick  judgment,  business  insight 


r  I 


*  Resigned,  to  pass  the  year  in  California. 
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and  executive  ability.  Miss  Pelletreau  was  speedily  made  Presi- 
dent, and  from  that  time  the  history  of  the  College  has  been 
progress,  a  very  marked  increase  in  comforts  and  equipments,  a 
steady  growth  in  numbers,  reputation  and  rank,  and  also  in 
earnestness  and  purpose  among  the  students.  These  results  can 
be  seen  by  any  one,  but  only  one  familiar  with  the  beginning  of 
the  school  can  have  any  idea  of  the  force  that  has  kept  it  liv- 
ing and  growing.  Great  expenses  have  been  met  and  many 
improvements  made  by  a  wise  use  of  a  very  little ;  and  we  who 
would  like  to  see  our  College  take  a  place  beside  the  best  schools 
of  the  land  hope  that,  by  wider  means,  Miss  Pelletreau  may  be 
encouraged  and  given  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  un- 
usual ability.  That  much  of  her  future,  as  has  been  her  past, 
may  be  bound  up  in  the  College,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
alumnse. 
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Jraprmtmt  nnb  Jirprmfetj, 


Every  civilized  government  recognizes  the  necessity  for  a 
financial  medium  of  exchange,  in  order  to  facilitate  commercial 
transactions.  To  supply  this  need,  the  United  States  mint  is 
established  where  coins  are  stamped,  so  that  by  an  appropriate 
impression  each  is  enabled  to  express  the  true  value  which  it 
represents.  Although  gold  and  silver  possess  intrinsic  value,  yet 
their  utility  as  a  means  of  circulation  in  the  financial  world,  de- 
pends on  their  bearing  a  genuine  impression. 

Every  character,  likewise,  while  it  is  endowed  with  innate 
abilities,  which  mark  its  individuality,  yet  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  various  external  influences  which  aid  in  its  development, 
and,  in  time,  an  intellectual  and  moral  impression  becomes  more 
or  less  clearly  defined,  and  thus  expression  is  given  to  the  true 
merit  of  the  individual. 

Oftentimes  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  the  coin  of  character,  and 
sometimes  very  deceptive  counterfeits  are  passed,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  a  counterfeit  only  furnishes  augmented  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  genuine  article,  and  there  are  many  decisive  tests 
whereby  falsity  may  be  detected. 

So  many  and  so  varied  are  the  external  forces  exerted  upon 
every  life  that  we  can  only  attempt  a  hasty  consideration  of  some 
of  the  most  common.  The  earliest  and  usually  the  most  lasting 
impressions  come  in  the  home  life.  The  refinement  and  culture 
here  imparted  produce  an  effect,  the  evidence  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  perceptible  throughout  life.  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell,  who 
attained  world-wide  celebrity  in  the  province  of  Astronomy,  her 
chosen  department  of  science,  illustrates  this  truth.  Although 
belonging  to  a  family  of  limited  means,  yet,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  intelligence  by  which  that  simple  Nantucket  home  was  per- 
vaded, the  taste  was  cultivated  for  a  judicious  course  of  reading, 
in  which  she  was  stimulated  by  her  mother,  and  for  scientific  re- 
search, in  which  she  was  aided  and  directed  by  her  father. 
Thus  commenced  the  long  and  useful  career  which  she  was  per- 
mitted to  live.  Then  comes  the  school  life,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  drink  from  many  fountains  of  learning.     At  first, 
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the  simple,  rudimentary  studies  absorb  the  attention.  Then, 
gradually,  we  are  led  into  more  extended  labyrinths,  and,  as  the 
intellect  broadens,  a  desire  for  deeper  thought  and  research  is 
awakened. 

We  grapple  with  the  problems  of  mathematics  and  find  the 
powers  of  calculation  and  perception  growing  stronger  and  more 
accurate.  In  the  sciences  we  obtain  new  revelations  of  the  re- 
sources and  mysteries  of  nature  and  are  incited  to  habits  of 
observation  and  independence  of  thought.  History,  with  its 
accounts  of  heroes  and  their  exploits,  interests  us,  and,  as  we 
take  a  retrospect  of  past  eras,  we  can  calmly  view  those  great 
events  which  revolutionized  empires  and  advanced  or  retarded 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Thus  the  facilities  of  penetration 
and  careful  discrimination  are  called  into  exercise.  Again,  the 
mind  is  employed  with  literature,  where  we  may  judge  of  intel- 
lects by  their  fruits.  We  become  conversant  with  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  scientists, 
in  fact  the  greatest  thinkers  the  world  has  known.  Not  only 
may  we  enjoy  the  literature  of  our  own  tongue,  but  foreign 
languages  become  familiar  to  us,  even  the  dead  languages  of  the 
past. 

The  intellectual  tastes  are  capable  of  cultivation,  consequently 
a  liberal  education  qualifies  one  to  discriminate  as  to  the  lines  of 
reading  which  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  pursue  after  the  en- 
vironments of  school  life  have  been  withdrawn.  In  reading  we 
gain  general  information,  while  we  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
superior  minds.  Abundant  provision  is  furnished  of  those  liter- 
ary productions  which  instruct  and  elevate  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  an  ample  supply  of  those  which  refresh  the  mind  by  affording 
salutary  mental  recreation,  wdiich  is  duly  essential.  Carlyle, 
perhaps,  did  not  express  the  idea  too  strongly  when  he  said:  "If 
time  is  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  read- 
ings deserves  to  be  read  at  all." 

Another  feature  which  enters  largely  into  the  determination 
of  every  character  is  social  influences  in  all  their  endless  variety. 
By  this  means  we  may  observe  different  phases  of  life  and 
thought.  We  come  in  contact  with  the  learned  and  illiterate ; 
the  diligent  and  the  idle;  the  merry  and  the  sad;  the  witty  and 
the  mediocre;  the  magnanimous  and  the  self-seekers;  those  who 
take  life  seriouslv  and  those  who  affect  to  view  it  as  a  grand 
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holiday,  and  a  host  of  antithetical  classes,  all  contributing  their 
quota  of  influence  in  the  world.  But  amid  all  this  diversity  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  choose  those  social  surroundings  which  will 
be  most  ennobling.  If  we  mingle  with  the  cultured  and  noble, 
we  will  rise  to  their  plane;  if  with  the  mean,  we  will  descend  to 
their  level. 

Some  associations  leave  but  a  transient  impression,  others  are 
profound  and  lasting  in  their  effect.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
stronger  the  pressure  the  more  lasting  will  be  the  impression,  the 
character  can  safely  be  subjected  to  strong  forces,  social  or  other- 
wise, only  when  they  are  beneficial.  Minds  receptive  to  benign 
influences  will  discover  much  that  is  admirable  and  worthy  of 
emulation  in  their  fellow  creatures. 

If  we  obey  Bryant's  injunction,  "  Go  forth  under  the  open  sky 
and  list  to  Nature's  teachings,"  she  will  waken  within  us  thoughts 
of  grandeur  and  majesty,  while  teaching  us  lessons  of  faith  and 
hope,  of  beauty  and  gladness.  Here  we  may  apprehend  the 
mission  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful.  We  become  so 
engrossed  with  the  discoveries  and  new  productive  appliances  of 
the  busy  age  as  to  forget  that  a  thoughtful  consideration,  occa- 
sionally, of  God's  own  handiwork,  is  also  profitable  and  inspiring. 

Nature  has  been  called  "the  Art  of  God,"  and  Art  has  been 
termed  "the  perfection  of  Nature."  "The  Art  of  God"  is  some- 
times unintelligible  to  us.  Those  who  penetrate  farthest  into 
the  realm  of  Nature  find  heights  which  they  cannot  scale,  and 
depths  which  they  cannot  fathom.  But  some  artists  are  per- 
mitted to  act  as  interpreters,  and  thus  draw  us  nearer  to  the 
infinite.  They  seem  to  rise  to  loftier  eminences  of  comprehension 
than  the  majority  of  mortals,  and  are  capable,  on  the  canvas,  in 
the  marble,  or  in  sweet  strains  of  melody,  of  arousing  within  us 
pure  and  exalted  impulses.  They  also,  by  their  works,  exert  that 
refining  influence  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful to  impart  to  appreciative  Nature.  Many  of  their  names 
shine  as  stars,  enlightening  the  firmament  of  our  minds.  Millet, 
in  The  Angelus,  has  expressed  a  lesson  of  reverence  in  stronger 
language  than  words  could  have  uttered.  Who  can  have 
listened  to  Von  Bulow's  interpretation  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Pathetique  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  inspiration !  So  we 
might  proceed  indefinitely.  Impressions  from  one  source  or 
another  are   constantly  making  themselves  felt  in  our  lives  by 
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giving  direction  to  thought.  The  effort  to  entertain  only  those 
impressions  which  improve,  and  reject  those  which  lower  the 
standard  of  thought  and  action,  is  of  itself  an  exercise  which 
strengthens  the  character  and  moulds  the  will. 

Our  natures,  however,  are  not  wholly  passive,  hence,  we  must 
consider  the  active  side  of  our  subject,  for  "expression  is  action." 
The  face,  the  manner  and  the  voice  are  the  most  common  means 
of  expressing  character. 

The  variety  in  facial  expression  is  interesting  to  observe.  The 
eyes  have  been  called  "the  windows  of  the  soul."  They  were 
provided,  not  only  for  purposes  of  observation,  but  also,  so  that 
through  them  might  shine  out  upon  others  the  light  from  the 
soul  within.  "Beautiful  thoughts  make  a  beautiful  soul,  and  a 
beautiful  soul  makes  a  beautiful  face."  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  predominant  traits  of  a  character  become  stamped 
on  the  lines  of  the  face.  Cicero  expressed  it,  " Imago  aninii  vidtus 
est"  "  The  countenance  is  the  portrait  of  the  soul." 

The  manner,  also,  furnishes  an  avenue  by  which  we  may  give 
expression,  silently  and  overtly,  to  those  graces,  by  the  practice 
of  which  happiness  may  be  disseminated  and  the  higher  nature 
strengthened.  The  charm  of  a  cultured  manner,  and  of  acts  of 
kindness  and  consideration,  is  capable  of  exorcising  that  spirit  of 
selfishness  which  too  often  reigns  dominant. 

Then  there  is  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  language. 
Ideas  can  be  communicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  merely 
intelligible  by  the  use  of  very  few  and  simple  words,  although 
they  may  not  even  be  grammatically  arranged.  But,  to  converse 
well,  a  more  extensive  command  of  language  is  requisite,  as  well 
as  a  careful  choice  in  the  selection  of  those  words  which  will  con- 
vey the  thought  in  the  most  lucid  and  elegant  manner.  Some 
have  greater  natural  gifts  in  this  line  than  others,  but  if  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  be  properly  cultivated,  certainly  the  careful  efforts 
necessary  to  acquire  the  graces  of  pleasant,  agreeable  and  intel- 
ligent conversation  will  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Since  women  are  proverbially  loquacious,  they  should  devote 
special  attention  to  this  subject.  There  is,  surely,  no  other  ac- 
complishment, because  of  a  universal  necessity,  so  valuable ;  and 
one  who  becomes  proficient  in  the  art  of  conversation  thereby 
wins  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  The  pleasure  which  may  be 
derived  by  ourselves  and  others  should  prove  an  adequate  in- 
centive to  this  end. 
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We  must  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of  the  many  less  general 
means  of  expression,  the  property  of  a  favored  few;  such  as 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  oratory,  poetry,  and  all  those  mediums 
for  communicating  thought  which  require  special  genius. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  close  and  necessary  con- 
nection between  Impression  and  Expression.  As  we  do  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  fill  our  purses  with  mutilated  and  spurious 
coins,  so  should  we  discriminate  in  the  reception  and  retention  of 
only  those  impressions  which  will  enrich  our  own  natures,  and 
may  be  expressive  of  sufficient  value  to  circulate  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world,  where  there  is  constant  and  mutual 
action  and  reaction. 

Georgina  G.  Negley. 
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None  will  deny  that  we,  as  alumnae,  have  duties  as  well  as 
privileges.  But  do  we  ever  pause,  even  for  a  few  moments,  to 
consider  what  some  of  these  duties  are?  In  our  busy  lives  I  am 
afraid  we  often  allow  our  present  daily  duties  and  new  interests 
to  push  aside  thoughts  of  the  happy  days  gone  by,  when  we  were 
school  girls,  and  the  future  was  only  a  bright  dream  yet  to  be 
realized. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  that  important  time  when  we  were  seniors. 
Commencement  day  has  arrived,  and  with  much  pride  and 
pleasure  we  perform  our  allotted  "task."  The  race  is  run,  the 
goal  is  reached,  the  prize  is  won,  and  we  have  our  diplomas  in 
our  hands. 

Our  college  days  are  ended.  But  it  was  called  commencement. 
In  our  excitement  we  overlook  this  fact  and  do  not  realize  that 
we  are  only  beginning  life — life  in  a  new  and  broader  sphere. 
In  a  short  time  good-byes  are  said,  we  pledge  undying  loyalty  to 
our  alma  mater  and  eternal  love  and  friendship  to  each  other, 
and  depart  for  our  homes.  We  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  we 
have  bright  plans  for  the  future,  not  forgetting  to  include  some 
way  in  which  we  will  aid  the  college.  Among  our  good  resolu- 
tions is  one  that  we  will  always  be  present  at  that  most  delight- 
ful feast — Alumnae  Dinner. 

Time  rolls  on.  It  may  only  be  one  year,  it  may  be  ten  years 
or  more  since  then.  Have  we  fulfilled  our  plans  and  kept  our 
resolutions?  Alas!  many  times  names  are  called  at  Alumnae 
meeting  but  no  response  is  given,  either  verbal  or  written;  our 
classmates  are  scattered  far  and  wide — very  probably  we  cannot 
tell  where,  and  our  plans  for  the  college  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  we  had  hoped  they  would  be.  But  if  we  have  failed 
in  the  past,  let  us  be  more  earnest  in  the  future. 

It  is  true  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  then,  some  of 
us  have  changed  our  name  for  another,  and  have  home  duties 
claiming  our  time.  Some  have  professional  duties,  and  others 
have  their  time  employed  in  various  ways.  But  we  should  not 
allow  our  new  duties  to  entirely  push  aside  the  old.  We  should 
feel  an  interest  in  our  alma  mater  and  her  progress.     Probably 
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most  of  our  friends  know  or  have  heard  of  the  college,  but  we 
meet  persons  who  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  we  should  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  tell  them  of  its  existence.  We  should  strive  at 
all  times  to  fill  our  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  becomes  an 
alumna — for  as  a  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit,  so  is  a  college  known 
and  judged  by  those  whom  it  has  prepared  and  given  to  the 
world.  We  are  scattered  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  both  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  lands.  If  we  do  our  duty,  what  an  in- 
fluence we  should  have  !  Our  alma  mater  would  have  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  none,  and  many  would  be  eager  to  enjoy  her 
benefits. 

Let  us,  then,  be  proud  of  our  position  as  members  of  the 
alumnae,  and  each  one  in  her  own  sphere  try  to  do  something 
for  our  alma  mater,  that  she  may  continue  to  be  proud  of  us. 
But  together  with  our  duties  to  our  alma  mater  we  have  duties 
to  each  other  which  should  not  stop  with  our  own  classmates. 
We  should  have  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling  to  every  alumna, 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  then  we  could 
work  together. 

The  privilege  of  meeting  again  within  those  "stately  halls"  is 
not  always  given  to  us  and  is  often  too  lightly  prized  by  those 
who  can  enjoy  it  with  little  effort.  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
privilege  myself  when  near  the  college,  but  after  I  had  married 
and  moved  to  our  home  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  two 
Alumnae  Days  came  and  passed  when  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
attend.  Each  day  I  thought  of  the  college,  pictured  the  chapel, 
the  familiar  faces  that  would  be  there,  and  longed  to  be  with 
them.  Last  year  I  rejoiced  in  again  being  near  and  attending 
the  meeting.  Our  class  was  unbroken  for  the  first  time  since  we 
had  parted  five  years  before,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  re- 
union. While  chatting  with  an  old  friend  at  the  meeting,  she 
observed:  "I  do  not  always  enjoy  Alumnee  meeting,  for  my  class 
was  small  and  often  none  of  the  others  are  here.  The  other 
classes  keep  to  themselves  and  I  feel  out  in  the  cold."  Should 
this  be  the  case?  To  be  sure  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  classmates, 
but  while  we  are  enjoying  ourselves  should  we  be  forgetful  of 
other  alumnae?  Since  that  meeting  I  have  thought  quite  fre- 
quently of  the  remark  made  by  my  friend,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we 
are  guilty,  to  some  extent,  of  indifference  toward  one  another. 
There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  amount  of  socia- 
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bility  at  the  meetings.  Indeed  many  of  us  who  have  met  often 
in  the  same  room  are  still  unknown  to  one  another.  Should  our 
Alumnae  meeting  be  a  meeting  of  separate  classes  individually 
hedged  about  as  with  a  barbed  wire  fence?  or  should  it  be  a 
meeting  of  every  class  to  form  one  united  body?  It  seems  to  me 
the  latter  should  be  our  aim.  On  such  occasions  we  should  be 
drawn  together  by  our  love  for  the  college.  We  should  rejoice 
to  meet  classmates,  should  have  a  welcome  for  each  and  every 
alumna,  become  acquainted  with  the  new  members,  and  any  of 
the  others  yet  unknown  to  us. 

If  we  wish  special  class  re-unions,  let  each  class  decide  upon 
the  years  it  wishes  to  celebrate  in  this  manner,  and  then  make  a 
special  effort  to  have  all  or  as  many  as  possible  present.  These 
re-unions  might  take  place  at  intervals  of  every  five  or  ten  years 
and  could  be  made  very  interesting,  while  probably  one  or  two 
classes  could  have  a  special  re-union  each  year. 

But  on  Alumnae  Day — the  day  appointed  for  the  re-union  of 
all  the  classes,  let  us  strive  to  have  a  pleasant  meeting,  promote 
sociability  and  show  ourselves  sisters  bound  together  in  the  bond 
of  love  for  our  alma  mate)'. 

Jennie  McCracken  Eeliott. 
Class  of  '84. 
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"She  openeth   her   mouth  with  wisdom,  and   in   her   tongue   is   the  law  of 
kindness." 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates." 


jHE  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  progress  in  all 
directions.  It  has  reduced  much  of  the  theory 
of  preceding  ages  to  practice,  and  made  many 
discoveries.  The  last  fifty  years  have  been 
especially  marked  by  rapid  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  advancement  in  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  the  numerous  me- 
chanical inventions.  But  especially  notice- 
able has  been  the  progress  in  religion  and 
the  advancement  of  woman's  cause  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

One  of  the  leading  and  most  practical  questions  of  the  day,  and 
one  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  many,  is  that  of  woman's  posi- 
tion in  the  various  spheres  of  life.  Formerly  the  question  ad- 
justed itself  in  the  following  manner:  The  daughters  of  poor 
parents,  if  unmarried,  were  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  work  in 
store  or  mill,  and  occasionally  aspired  to  the  position  of  school 
teacher.  It  was  only  necessary  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich  to 
acquire  a  few  accomplishments,  which  enabled  them  to  shine  in 
society. 

What  the  girls  of  the  family  shall  be  is  now  as  serious  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  parents  as  into  what  profession  or  business 
the  boys  shall  enter.  The  girls  of  this  generation  are  following 
the  lead  of  the  noble  few  in  the  last  who  asked  and  answered  the 
important  questions  for  themselves  and  prepared  the  way  for 
their  children.  The  girls  of  to-day  are  learning  to  take  this 
matter  into  their  own  hands — learning  how  to  relieve  their 
fathers  of  the  sometimes  difficult  task  of  providing  for  them. 
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Woman's  sphere  is  widening  every  year.  As  this  generation 
is  in  advance  of  the  last  in  this  respect,  so  the  next  will  surpass 
this.  Formerly  woman's  place  was  limited  to  the  home,  and  her 
occupation  for  remuneration  to  sewing,  housework  or  teaching. 
Sacred  and  ennobling  as  the  home  sphere  is,  and  pre-eminently 
woman's  place,  there  are  noble  and  elevating  ways  of  filling  it 
which  are  not  yet  generally  recognized.  The  perfect  sphere  is 
the  one  perfectly  filled,  and  even  that  of  the  home  is  not  as  yet 
so  filled,  but  the  higher  education  of  girls  of  to-day  is  tending 
towards  such  perfection.  But  there  are  others  than  the  home 
province  which  woman  can,  which  she  should,  and  some  day  surely 
will,  occupy. 

Popular  opinion  or  prejudice  has  operated  strongly  in  the  past 
to  narrow  woman's  circle  of  activity  and  cramp  her  intellect. 
There  was  a  time  when  no  woman  could  write  for  newspaper  or 
journal,  to  say  nothing  of  books,  without  subjecting  herself  to 
severe  criticism  and  the  accusation  of  stepping  beyond  her  proper 
sphere.  Consequently  the  women  of  the  past  wrote  little,  and 
that  little  usually  under  a  nom  de  plume.  Even  George  Eliot,  as 
late  as  her  day,  felt  that  she  would  be  better  appreciated  if  her 
sex  were  unknown;  but  to-day  she  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  novelists.  Some  of  the  best  journalists  of  the  present 
time  are  women ;  some  of  the  most  creditable  newspaper  articles 
are  women's  work,  and  many  of  the  books  that  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  had  the  widest  circulation  and  provoked  the  most 
criticism  have  been  the  product  of  woman's  brain.  Gradually 
they  have  entered  this  sphere  of  activity. 

They  have  become  teachers,  and  to-day  many  of  our  best  in- 
structors, and  even  professors,  are  women.  This  was  for  so  long 
a  time  almost  the  only  sphere  women  could  enter  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  that  its  ranks  are  overcrowded,  and  the  girl  of  the 
present  day  looks  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  The  stores  are 
filled  with  the  uneducated  and  foreign  element,  and  the  mills  are 
wholly  given  over  to  these  classes,  so  that  the  middle  class  must 
turn  elsewhere  for  employment. 

For  a  long  time  the  question  has  been  asked,  often  with 
anxious  hearts,  "What  must  we  do  for  bread?"  and  the  answer 
comes  slowly  in  the  form  of  open  doors  to  stores,  offices,  schools, 
music,  art,  and,  more  lately,  the  press  (journalism),  and  even 
some    of  the    professions.     As    long   as    fathers,   husbands   and 
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brothers  can  support  their  families,  most  women  feel  it  more 
blessed  to  be  sheltered  and  cared  for  than  to  brave  the  tide 
of  humanity;  but  necessity  is  a  hard  mother,  even  if  "  invention 
is  her  offspring,"  and  the  vast  army  is  cast  upon  the  bosom  of 
society  to  sink  or  swim,  as  opportunity  and  ability  shall  decide. 
Even  so  it  is  better — better  the  struggle,  if  through  its  agency 
woman  is  made  an  independent,  self-supporting,  intelligent 
being,  friend   and  comrade  to  man,  as  well  as  wife  and  mother. 

How  many  unhappy  marriages  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  girls,  unable  to  support  themselves,  married,  rather  than 
remain  a  burden  to  father  or  brothers?  How  many  desperate 
ones  who  could  do  neither  have  sinned,  or  died  rather  than  sin? 
Think  of  it!  Is  it  not  better,  then,  that  the  world  is  opening  its 
arms  to  receive  these  women  often  hand  in  hand  with  their 
brothers?  > 

Girls  are  occupying  new  positions  every  year.  Offices  are 
filled  with  lady  clerks  and  typewriters,  and  stores  with  book- 
keepers and  saleswomen;  newspaper  offices  with  reporters;  art 
and  music  rooms  with  pupils  and  teachers ;  and  the  stage  and 
platform  give  women  a  cordial  reception.  A  few  have  even 
entered  the  pulpit  and  court-room.  Lady  physicians  have  prac- 
ticed with  success  for  some  time.  But  the  cry  still  continues. 
Many  of  these  spheres  of  activity  for  women  that  have  been 
mentioned  are  overcrowded,  and  still  the  army  outside  is  a  vast 
one.     What  answer  shall  be  given  to  its  demand  for  aid? 

It  is  urged  against  women  becoming  physicians  that  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain.  This  is  advanced  as  a 
reason  that  they  should  not  enter  the  ministry.  It  is  true  there 
are  many  women  unable  to  bear  the  strain  involved  in  either  of 
these  professions,  nor  are  they  fitted  for  the  work.  Such  should 
not  attempt  it.  Some  men  as  well,  are  not  able  or  fitted  for  these 
fields  of  labor,  as  many  who  are  unsuccessful  or  broken  in  health 
among  doctors  and  ministers  witness.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  women  are  strong  enough  and  capable  enough  to  occupy 
either  position.  A  missionary's  life  is  often  extremely  hard,  and 
many  have  given  their  health  and  even  lives  to  the  work,  yet 
women  are  urged  to  e'nter  this  field.  The  work  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ministry,  but  often  more  difficult ;  yet  how 
many  women  are  successful  missionaries?  An  instance  is  related 
of  a  young  lady  out  West,  who  studied  theology  and  accepted 
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a  country  parish,  missing  only  one  service  during  an  entire 
year.  A  gentleman,  pastor  of  a  neighboring  church,  missed  six 
that  same  year  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  and  then,  at  the 

conference,  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  Miss 's  church  had 

so  little  backbone  it  was  obliged  to  hire  a  woman  preacher.  A 
gentleman,  a  member  of  her  congregation,  replied,  "Yes,  we  have 
a  woman,  and  we  have  our  appointments  filled  too,  though  she 
has  to  ride  eighteen  miles  to  the  nearest,  and  twenty-five  to  the 
second  place." 

As  to  women's  being  competent  physicians,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  noble  women  who  acted  as  nurses  in  our  civil  war, 
and  often  did  surgeon's  duty,  prove  conclusively  their  endurance 
and  ability  for  such  work.  Any  one  who  reads  what  they  passed 
through — how  everything  had  to  be  done  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  must  admit  that  strength  of  body  and  nerve  was 
not  lacking.  But  some  one  may  say  that  some  of  these  women 
did  become  broken  down  by  the  strain.  Granting  this,  still  is  it 
surprising?  Surely  no  physician,  in  his  practice,  meets  with 
more  heart-rending  experiences  or  revolting  sights  than  met 
some  of  these  women  almost  daily  during  their  service  in  those 
awful  four  years.  Moreover,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
few  medical  students  who  do  not  find  the  work  at  first  often  re- 
pulsive to  sensitive  nerves,  and  a  great  strain  on  mind  and  body? 
However,  let  those  women  who  have  succeeded  and  are  suc- 
ceeding to-day  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  other  professions, 
testify  to  the  ability  of  women  to  fill  these  professions,  hitherto 
the  sovereign  right  of  men. 

Some  say  women  shrink  from  the  rude  contact  of  the  court- 
room, and  the  often  degrading  scenes  of  the  court,  but  good 
women  are  sometimes  obliged  to  testify  in  these  same  courts  and 
cases.  Is  it  not  less  repulsive  for  a  woman  to  feel  she  is  there  to 
help  improve  society,  maintain  right  and  defend  good  laws,  than 
to  have  husband,  father  or  son  come  home  drunk,  often  to  abuse 
her?  Are  these  less  degrading  scenes?  Is  it  more  degrading  to 
enter  a  court-room  than  to  marry  an  immoral  man,  as  so  many 
pure  women  have  done  and  are  doing*  every  day,  often  for  a 
home  or  out  of  gratitude  for  some  kindness?  Better  be  single 
till  death  than  marry  a  man  out  of  gratitude,  or  for  a  home,  or 
for  any  other  reason  than  love. 
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The  best  way  to  answer  woman's  cry  for  help  is  to  educate 
ourselves  to  be  independent  and  self-supporting.  Opportunities 
will  be  offered  women  capable  of  embracing  them.  The  facilities 
which  such  institutions  as  our  alma  mater  afford  for  acquiring  the 
education  necessary  to  fit  women  to  fill  the  higher  positions,  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  As  more  women  are  educated  for  the 
professions,  greater  opportunity  will  be  left  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate sisters. 

Every  girl,  just  as  well  as  every  boy,  should  learn  to  do  some 
one  thing  well,  so  that  she  can  support  herself  or  family,  as  the 
case  may  be.  No  one  can  be  truly  happy  without  an  aim  in  life, 
something  to  absorb  time  and  thought.  Life  is  given  us  to  live 
to  its  utmost  possibilities. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  "The  nineteenth  century  is  woman's  cen- 
tury ;  the  twentieth  will  be  more  so.  I  should  like  to  live  in  it 
and  through  it.  I  expect  to  live  to  see  it,  to  look  down  upon  it 
from  a  higher  sphere.  The  Apostle  John  saw  it.  He  says  :  '  I 
saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun.'  I  do  not  know  what  the  com- 
mentators make  of  that,  but  I  know  what  it  signifies  to  me.  It 
signifies  the  educated,  refined  Christian  womanhood  of  this  and 
the  coming  age  ;  it  aptly  symbolizes  woman  when  she  shall  have 
added  to  her  faith,  virtue,  and  to  her  virtue,  knowledge.  It  fitly 
represents  woman  enlightened  and  exalted  to  her  proper  sphere." 

Martha  G.  T.  Hemenway. 
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Classmates,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  earl}'  morn : 

Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  breakfast  horn. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  I  very  well  recall : 

Yet  some  changes,  and  I  notice  first  and  foremost,  Dilworth  Hall. 

Dilworth  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  that  boundless  view, 
Once  a  valley,  green  and  woody,  now  a  vast  expanse  of  new. 

Many  a  day  from  yonder  balconied  window,  did  we  seem  to  see, 
Poor  day  students  climb  those  eighty-five  steps,  wearily. 

Here  about  the  hills  we  wandered,  reckless  in  our  youth  sublime, 
Choosing  fairy  tales,  not  science,  in  those  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

Man}'  a  morning  on  the  hilltop,  did  we  hear  the  chapel  bell 
Chiming  out  its  old  cracked  anthem,  with  a  wierd,  remorseless  knell, 

As  we  thought  of  tasks  neglected,  looming  up  a  giant  host 
Of  most  dreary  classic  failures  and  the  mathematic  ghost. 

Knowledge  came,  but  wisdom  lingers,  lingers  still  on  Hall  and  Tower, 
And  I  wander  back  to  claim  it  at  this  early  morning  hour. 

Yearning  for  the  vanished  chances,  for  the  hours  of  study  fled, 
When  I  thought  life  but  a  plaything  seeming  only  gold  and  red. 

When  I  longed  for  great  excitements  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Dreaming  not  that  golden  moments  were  forever  being  sealed. 

Hark,  my  classmates  did  you  call  me,  sounding  on  the  breakfast  horn? 
Did  you  e'er  before  this  know  me  to  be  out  at  early  morn  ? 

Don't  you  know  that  old-time  memories  could  bad  habits  disarrange, 
As  this  great  world  spins  forever  down  the  ringing  groove  of  change  ? 

For  I  see  afar  the  promise,  and  my  spirit  craves  to  rest 

On  the  present  lights  and  shadows  of  the  laud  Our  Father  blest. 

In  all  our  future  meetings,  be  they  many  times  or  few, 

Please  accept  my  glad  good  morning  as  a  wish  the  whole  year  through. 

M.  S.  L. 
Pittsburgh,  April,  1890. 


-^^k^f^^ 
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Some  years  ago  a  more  or  less  acute  critic  of  American  society 
said,  that  where  two  or  three  of  our  women  were  gathered  to- 
gether, upon  whatever  occasion,  the  conversation  invariably 
gravitated  to  the  subject  of  domestic  servants;  generally  assum- 
ing the  nature  of  an  experience  meeting,  where  the  recital  of 
trials  and  tribulations  was  seldom  varied  by  a  song  of  joy  over  a 
treasure  found.  "Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,"  and  the  subject  is  still  a  burning  one  throughout  our 
beautiful  land. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  every  barrier 
that  ignorance  and  prejudice  so  long  maintained  against  the 
admittance  of  women  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  schools  has  been  swept  away.  Every  branch  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  is  as  free  to  woman  as  to  her  brother.  In  medi- 
cine, law  and  science,  she  is  successfully  pursuing  her  career  and 
reaping  the  rewards.  An  army  of  clerks,  secretaries,  book- 
keepers and  saleswomen  is  gaining  a  livelihood  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  young  women,  born  in  a 
humble  sphere,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  curse 
laid  upon  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  who  possess  neither  the 
means,  nor  the  taste  and  capacity,  for  this  higher  education. 

The  swift  mutations  of  our  social  kaleidoscope  prevent  the 
establishment  of  well-defined  and  permanent  boundary  lines 
between  classes  which  exist  in  older  countries.  The  washer- 
woman of  yesterday  becomes  the  senator's  wife  and  social  light 
of  to-day,  and  her  daughters  are  educated  as  the  daughters  of  a 
senator,  and  not  as  the  daughters  of  a  washerwoman.  It  is  the 
constant  aim  of  parents,  rich  or  poor,  to  give  to  their  children 
greater  advantages  and  fit  them  for  a  higher  station  than  they 
themselves  enjoy. 

For  some  reason  there  has  been  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the 
American  female  the  idea  that  to  accept  domestic  service  is  a 
social  backsliding.  Why  the  work  in  a  factory  or  mill  should  be 
esteemed  of  higher  grade,  and  more  to  be  desired  than  domestic 
service,  is  a  question  in  social  ethics  which  would    take    long 
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searching  to  solve;  but  that  it  is  so  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
hours  of  toil  at  the  one  are  as  long,  and  the  character  of  the  work 
has  no  fewer  disagreeable  features  than  at  the  other.  Hence, 
having  no  home  supply  adequate  to  the  demand,  our  housewives 
are  compelled  to  turn  to  the  emigrants  who  seek  our  hospitable 
shores.  Here  no  difficulty  is  found  in  the  quantity;  that  is 
adequate  to  every  demand,  but  the  quality!  " Hinc  Mae  lachry- 
mae."  In  the  movement  to  establish  industrial  schools,  which  is 
becoming  so  general  throughout  the  country,  to  provide  for  a 
class  that  has  not  the  time  or  desire  to  embrace  a  career  in  the 
learned  professions,  or  the  means  and  ability  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, we  may  find  the  idea  which,  intelligently  applied,  may  be 
laden  with  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy  for  the  households  of  our 
country ;  and  which  may  eventually  remove  from  Americans  the 
stigma  of  being  a  race  of  dyspeptics.  The  loss  of  this  one  topic 
of  conversation,  which  would  follow  in  time,  would  of  course  be 
felt,  but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  endanger  the  development 
of  the  vocal  organs. 

In  every  city  there  is  room  for  a  domestic  training  school, 
where  the  principles  and  practices  that  govern  good  housekeep- 
ing should  be  taught.  The  "graduates"  of  such  an  institution, 
armed  with  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  character,  habits  and 
proficiency,  would  speedily  command  a  premium  in  the  market, 
and  be  welcomed  in  every  household.  The  remuneration  and 
privileges  of  such  a  class  of  domestics  would  be  in  proportion  to 
their  increased  character  and  ability,  and  thus  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  tone  of  domestic  service  could  be  placed  on  a  higher 
plane,  and  the  absurd  prejudice  now  existing  against  this  class  of 
labor  would  be  overcome. 

One  of  '76. 
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[NE  cannot  be  in  Japan  any  time 
without  noticing  that  the  Japanese 
are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  both  in 
nature  and  in  art.  Like  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  could  scarcely  conceive 
of  anything  more  worthy  of  wor- 
ship than  the  sapphire  sky  of  Attica 
and  the  sparkling  waves  of  the 
^Egean,  so  the  Japanese  have  for 
ages  looked  with  a  love  amounting- 
to  veneration  upon  the  beautiful 
objects  about  them. 

The  old  Shinto  faith — old  as  the  Empire,  and  still  the  national 
religion — seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  natural  re- 
ligion and  hero-worship  upon  which  the  Confucian  code  of 
morals  has  been  grafted.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  can  see  in 
Japan  to-day  many  worshipers  of  the  sun,  bowing  towards  the 
east  as  it  rises,  and  offering  up  their  prayers  to  Otento-sama.  The 
honorific  '  'sama"  is  applied  also  to  the  moon  and  to  the  gods  of 
the  mountains,  for,  among  all  the  objects  of  nature  it  is  the 
mountains  that  they  most  venerate.  From  personal  experience 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  their  admiration  has  not  been 
divided  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  latter  is  grand 
in  some  aspects  and  beautiful  in  others,  just  as  it  ever  is  all 
round  this  globe,  but  in  winter  it  is  stormy,  and  in  summer  it  is 
not  to  the  sea-shore  but  to  the  mountains  that  the  Japanese  flock 
in  search  of  health  and  pleasure.  Neither  are  to  be  found  by  the 
sea,  where  the  heat  is  apt  to  be  stifling  and  the  air  laden  with 
malaria  and  mosquitoes.  But  there  actually  seems  to  be  oxygen 
in   the   mountain   air,    whose    bracing  effect   is    appreciated    by 
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foreigner  and  native  alike,  and  to  which  even  the  lively  and  ubiq- 
uitous flea  responds  by  becoming,  if  possible,  a  few  degrees 
more  aggressive. 

Among  the  mountains  in  all  accessible,  and  in  many  almost  in- 
accessible places,  are  temples  and  shrines.  "On  every  high  hill 
and  under  every  green  tree  "  they  stand,  evidencing  the  priestly 
guile  which  thus  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines  by  inviting  the 
offering  of  pleasure  seeker  and  pilgrim  alike.  The  most  famous 
resorts  are  those  like  Nikko,  where,  among  the  finest  scenery,  and 
with  every  want  of  the  lower  nature  supplied  by  numerous  tea- 
houses and  inns,  travelers  can  visit  the  tombs  of  dead  heroes  and 
worship  at  their  shrines. 

But  oh,  the  many,  many  thousands  who  have  toiled  up  the 
mountains,  not  in  search  of  pleasure,  but  in  fulfillment  of  some 
vow,  either  to  propitiate  the  gods  before  some  weighty  under- 
taking, or  to  return  thanks  for  restored  health  or  other  favor,  or, 
last  but  not  least,  to  find  relief  for  a  burdened  conscience.  This 
is  the  old  idea  of  doing  penance  or  making  merit ;  and  the 
steeper  and  more  difficult  the  ascent,  the  more  eagerly  does  the 
weary  old  man  or  woman  in  pilgrim  garb  (once  white  but  now  so 
dust-stained)  press  forward  on  a  fruitless  journey. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  volcanoes  and  have 
to  serve  as  vents,  or  chimneys,  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of 
those  great  forces  at  work  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  yet  there 
is  about  the  mountains  of  Japan  the  same  aspect  of  grandeur  and 
stability  that  we  admire  in  our  own  lone  peaks  and  bold  ranges. 
Fuji  is  always  "the  peerless,"  whether  glittering  in  snowy  white 
under  the  winter  sun  or  purple  under  the  shadows  of  summer 
clouds. 

Do  not  the  Japanese  recognize  and  admire  this  element  of 
stability  in  contrast  to  the  change  of  all  else,  and  in  contrast  to 
their  own  vacillating  natures?  Is  it  any  wonder  there  is  change 
in  Japan,  with  a  total  lack  of  Christian  principle  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  Empire?  The  Christians  are,  in  fact,  the  only  sub- 
stantial element — the  backbone  of  the  country. 

They  have  what  the  mountain  pilgrims  are  always  seeking  but 
never  find — joy,  comfort  and  rest.  Go  into  the  semi-annual 
gatherings  of  the  women  of  our  beloved  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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Japan  and  you  have  only  to  look  into  their  faces  to  see  that  they 
have  something  not  yet  known  to  their  heathen  countrywomen. 
They  have  joy  and  hope  for  the  future,  and  will  tell  you  that  the 
"joy  of  the  Lord"  is  their  "strength."  Oh,  how  they  do  rejoice 
when  they  enter  into  the  glorious  hopes  which  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation  alone  can  give,  and  what  eager  messengers  to  others 
they  become !  Let  us  do  our  part  toward  them,  for  their 
needs  are  the  same  as  ours.  We  are  all  of  one  flesh  and  one 
blood — the  same  human  nature  waiting  for  redemption. 

Joanna  K.  Davis. 
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Spellbound  and  reverent  I  stand, 
Gazing  down  these  long  isles  of  sand; 
Where  "  Sacred  Oaks,"  like  guardians,  keep 
Their  watch,  about  this  land  of  sleep  ; 
Their  branches  arching  overhead, 
In  verdant  screen  above  their  dead, 
And  like  a  fringe  from  funeral  pall, 
Gray  mosses  in  soft  tassels  fall ; 
Swayed  by  the  zephyrs  east  and  west 
Murmur  a  requiem,  "  Requiescat!"  rest. 

O  favored  spot!  where  Nature  plans 
And  deftly  works,  with  silent  hands — 
Providing  guard,  and  dirge,  and  pall; 
Mingling  the  sunbeams  as  they  fall, 
In  purple  haze,  about  it  all; 
Muffling  with  sand  drifts  every  sound 
Of  tramping  feet,  upon  the  ground, 
While  gently  moan  the  wild  winds  'round. 
O  dreaded  death,  we  cease  to  weep, 
Our  loved,  in  Bonaventure  sleep. 

O,  what  is  life?    O,  what  is  breath? 

And  what  this  mystery  of  death? 

What  is  this  love,  magnetic  tie, 

That  throes,  and  thrills,  and  will  not  die? 

O  what,  and  where,  and  whence,  and  why? 

Reason  is  mute,  and  none  reply — 

Blindly  we  struggle,  blindly  go 

To  meet  our  fate,  if  joy  or  woe. 

What  then  this  "mortal  coil  "  but  clod, 

If  we  be  not  a  part  of  God? 

W.,  '77- 
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HO  so  full  as  school  girls  of  day-dreams 
and  visionary  plans  for  the  future!  We 
all  can  look  back  to  that  time  and  recall 
how  we  pictured  for  ourselves  all  sorts 
of  romantic  destinies  which  should  be 
ours;  great  achievements  we  should 
make,  or  intellectual  and  moral  heights 
to  which  we  hoped  some  time  to  attain. 
It  is  a  kind  and  wise  Providence  that 
veils  the  future  and  gives  to  youth  such 
happy  dreams,  such  ardent  hopes,  and  such  lofty  aspirations. 

Take  these  things  away  and  you  rob  young  lives  of  a  great 
deal  of  brightness,  of  that  which  gives  an  aim  and  incentive  to 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  of  the  very  elements  which  uphold  them 
through  every  difficulty  in  their  pathway.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  systematically  curb  the  imagination  and  always  insist 
on  devotion  to  the  stern  realities  of  life.  These  things  demand 
our  attention  soon  enough,  so  why  not  let  young  people  occa- 
sionally give  rein  to  their  fancy  and  enjoy  their  castles  in  the  air? 
What  a  kaleidoscope  would  be  formed  if  all  our  girlish  fancies 
and  dreams  could  be  pictured!  It  has  been  granted  to  some  to 
realize  these  visions  to  some  extent,  but  alas!  others  have  seen 
them  "  vanish  into  thin  air,"  their  experience  being  that  expressed 
in  the  old  song: 

I  built  a  bridge  of  fancies, 

That  reached  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
Yet  scarcely  'ere  completed 

Its  slender  chains  were  riven. 
So  man}'  shadows  crossed  it, 

In  colors  decked  so  bright, 
No  wonder  that  they  broke  it, 

Although  their  weight  was  light. 

Yet  stay  !     I  now  remember — 

'Twas  a  blinding  storm  of  rain, 
Fell  from  my  eyelids  heavy, 

Raising  a  mist  of  pain. 
When  next  I  gazed  in  longing, 

In  one  short  summer  day, 
All  I  had  loved  had  vanished — 

My  bridge  was  swept  away. 
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Although,  as  I  have  said,  doubtless  some  of  our  number  have 
realized  our  early  hopes  and  aspirations,  I  think  most  of  us 
would  have  been  much  surprised  if  we  could  have  had  the 
veil  lifted,  and  a  little  glimpse  given  us  of  what  awaited  us  in 
the  next  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  after  our  graduation. 

A  few  have  had  real  romances  in  their  lives,  as  strange  as  any 
fiction;  and  in  •  some  cases  these  episodes  have  come  to  those 
whom  we  used  to  consider  the  most  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
girls  among  us.  Often  fortune  has  led  us  in  exactly  opposite 
paths  from  those  we  laid  out  for  ourselves.  For  instance,  one 
who  always  studied  with  the  intention  of  making  a  teacher's 
life  her  vocation,  and  was  very  determined  to  devote  all  her 
energies  and  talents  to  perfect  herself  for  this  pursuit,  agreed 
to  a  very  different  kind  of  an  "engagement"  in  about  a  week 
after  she  was  first  established  as  school  mistress,  and  seemed  to 
relinquish  all  her  former  schemes  and  aspirations  without  a 
single  regret.  Again,  I  remember  once  in  school  an  enthusiastic, 
bright  young  girl  told  me  she  was  going  to  be  either  a 
missionary,  a  doctor,  or  an  actress ;  but  behold!  the  same  young 
lady  is  now  thoroughly  engrossed  in  "teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot"  in  a  Pittsburgh  school. 

We  are  well  represented  all  over  our  country  in  those  positions 
which  educated  women  fill.  We  are  proud  to  claim  two  foreign 
missionaries  among  our  number,  if  we  cannot  boast  of  doctors 
or  actresses.  Some  shine  in  the  social  world;  some  are  devoted 
to  art  or  music;  ever  so  many  are  teachers :  but  the  majority  are 
married  and  "settled  down"  to  what  may  appear  to  outsiders  to 
be  very  prosaic  lives,  devoting  their  time,  energies  and  talents  to 
making  attractive  homes,  happy  husbands,  and  to  the  training  of 
their  little  ones.  Just  here  let  me  give  these  busy  mothers  a 
suggestion.  Why  not  find  a  good  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
our  most  vivid  imagination  in  the  care  and  training  of  our 
children?  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  that  these  little  folks  in 
our  homes  are  destined  some  day  to  fill  the  great  places  of  the 
earth;  that  our  nurseries  contain  in  embryo  great  statesmen, 
eloquent  divines,  authors,  or  artists.  Why  not  our  children  as 
well  as  the  children  of  others? 

I  think  this  would  give  us  a  new  incentive  to  train  them 
carefully,  help  us  to  be  more  patient  with  their  faults,  and  dig- 
nify and  ennoble  the  constant  efforts  we  must   make   in    their 
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behalf.  For  example,  we  may  imagine  that  certain  traits  in  our 
boy's  character  which  often  are  a  source  of  annoyance — his  strong 
will,  his  resoluteness,  his  persistence,  or  a  disposition  to  dictate 
to  his  playmates — when  properly  subdued  and  directed,  may 
make  him  a  great  leader  or  general;  and  our  little  daughter,  so 
full  of  faults  now,  may  some  day  be  a  power  in  the  world,  a 
blessing  to  her  generation.  We  may  go  even  further.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  let  the  children  themselves  share  the 
idea  that  great  things  may  be  in  store  for  Jthem,  teaching  them 
that  while  "there's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  still  much 
lies  within  the  power  of  each  in  being  prepared  and  fitted  for 
these  positions  when  the  opportunity  comes.  Of  course  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  all  this  subordinate  to  a  contented, 
cheerful  spirit,  that  will  find  happiness  in  any  sphere  which 
awaits  them,  however  humble  it  may  be. 

Doubtless  we  all  look  with  yearning  for  the  future,  and  oc- 
casionally indulge  in  building  very  beautiful  air-castles,  either 
for  ourselves  or  our  children,  for  it  is  inborn  with  us  to  look  for- 
ward to  something  better,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  than  what 
we  already  possess,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  very  narrow  mind 
to  be  perfectly  content  with  one's  present   condition. 

Looking  back  we  may  feel  that  it  is  much  our  own  fault  if  our 
lives  have  not  been  up  to  the  standard  we  once  placed;  but  we 
are  comparatively  young  yet,  and  much  of  our  lives  is  still  before 
us.  May  we  not  still  redeem  the  past?  When  we  look  forward 
we  ask,  Will  our  future  be  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  or  will  it  be 
mingled  with  pain  and  sadness?  We  feel  awed  and  subdued 
when  we  think  of  life's  possibilities,  but  we  can  look  up  and  say: 

"  I  see  not  a  step  before  me, 

As  I  tread  the  days  of  the  year ; 
But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 

The  future,  his  mercy  will  clear." 


W.  M.  P. 
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HEN  a  request  that  I  should  contribute 
to  the  Recorder  came  to  me,  some 
days  since,  I  felt  that  I  must  say  no. 
Not  because  of  any  lack  of  interest  in 
our  Alumnae  journal,  but  because  I  felt 
that  I  had  no  message  worthy  to  appear 
in  its  pages.  When  speaking  to  my 
husband  upon  the  subject,  however,  he 
suggested  that  I  should  write  about  the 
Hampton  School,  in  which  we  are  both 
much  interested,  having  once  spent  two 
or  three  weeks  at  Hampton,  almost 
within  the  school  grounds. 
The  subject  may  not  be  a  new  one  to  the  readers  of  the  RE- 
CORDER, as  many  of  them  may  have  visited  the  place,  and  as  it 
has  been  written  of  at  length  by  other  and  able  pens  ;  neverthe- 
less I  shall  endeavor  to  give  my  idea  of  it  and  the  impression  it 
made  upon  me,  trusting  that  it  may  not  be  wholly  lacking  in  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the  RECORDER. 

The  town  of  Hampton  alone  would  be  a  large  subject  to  dwell 
upon,  with  its  historic  associations,  its  old  St.  John's  Church, 
whose  first  records  date  back  to  1620,  and  its  present  appearance 
and  interests.  In  addition,  Hampton  is  a  near  neighbor  to  other 
places  of  interest.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  but  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant,  where  is  Fortress  Monroe,  thoughts  of  which  take  us  back 
to  '61,  and  bring  to  mind  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Merri- 
mac  (or  Virginia)  and  the  Monitor,  in  Hampton  Roads.  Then, 
nearer  Hampton  is  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Veteran  Sol- 
diers, and  the  National  Cemetery,  where  lie  buried  nearly  six 
thousand  Union  soldiers.  One  feels  that  every  step  taken  in  this 
portion  of  the  "Sunny  South"  is  on  ground  made  memorable  by 
a  mighty  past.  But  space  and  a  due  regard  for  the  reader's 
patience  will  not  permit  of  my  dwelling  upon  these  thoughts. 
I  must  come  at  once  to  my  subject. 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  organized  in 
1868,  incorporated  in  1870,  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  who  has  made  this  his  life-work  and  who 
is  still  at  its  head. 

The  home  farm  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Hampton  Creek,  an 
inlet  from  Hampton  Roads.  It  covers  nearly  two  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Its  situation,  for  beauty  and  fitness,  could  not  be  ex- 
celled. Most  of  the  buildings  belong  to  the  school,  face  the 
waters  of  the  creek,  and  the  view  from  the  top  stories  of  any  of 
these  is  beautiful  beyond  description.  About  four  miles  outside 
of  Hampton  is  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  presented  to  the 
school  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hemenway.  This  farm  is  worked 
by  the  students.  The  buildings  of  the  institute  are  substantial 
and  in  some  cases  handsome.  The  largest  and  finest  is  Virginia 
Hall.  The  bakery  and  commissary  department  are  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  dining  halls  for 
teachers  and  students.  Dinner  is  served  at  noon,  or  shortly 
after.  The  students  form  in  line  on  the  grounds  outside  and 
march  to  the  dining  hall,  preceded  by  the  school  brass  band. 
They  reach  their  respective  places  at  the  tables,  a  bell  is  tapped, 
•  and  there  is  perfect  silence,  until,  at  a  given  signal,  the  entire 
school  unite  in  singing  grace,  after  which  they  are  seated.  The 
upper  floors  of  this  building  are  occupied  by  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  colored  female  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  also  parlors  for  the  same,  and  a  large  chapel  on 
the  third  floor.  Here  the  entire  school  congregates  immediately 
after  supper  for  a  short  service  of  prayer,  mostly  sung  or  chanted. 

Academic  Hall,  a  large  building,  is  devoted  to  class  rooms  and 
has  on  the  upper  floor  a  large  assembly  room,  where  the  school 
gathers  in  a  body  every  morning  before  going  to  the  class  rooms. 
The  pastor  and  assistant  principal,  Mr.  Frissell,  presides  over  these 
gatherings.  The  students  give  items  of  general  interest,  which 
they  have  gleaned  from  the  newspapers,  often  expressing  their 
own  opinions.  We  were  much  interested  in  this  exercise  one 
morning,  when  conducted  hither  by  our  guide,  an  intelligent, 
pleasant  young  colored  man.  The  students  of  both  sexes  seemed 
thoroughly  conversant  with  topics  of  the  day,  and  were  especially 
interested  in  political  questions. 

From  the  assembly  room  our  guide  took  us  to  different  class 
rooms,  where  teachers  and  pupils  were  doing  good  and  earnest 
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work.  The  colored  and  Indian  students  are  taught  separately. 
The  former  are,  as  a  general  thing,  much  more  advanced  than 
the  latter  of  the  same  age,  educational  advantages  having  come 
to  the  Indians  later  in  life  than  to  the  Negroes.  But  the  Indians' 
teachers  are  enthusiastic,  and  speak  of  their  work  as  being  very 
fascinating. 

The  offices  of  Principal  and  Treasurer  and  the  post  office  are 
in  a  plain  brick  building,  on  the  upper  floor  of  which  is  the  li- 
brary and  reading  room.  Here  are  many  African  and  Indian 
curiosities  in  cases,  three  thousand  or  more  volumes,  and  the 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  one  of  the 
offices  in  this  building  guides  are  to  be  procured;  the  visitor  also 
registers  his  name  here,  if  so  inclined. 

The  school  church,  or  more  properly,  Memorial  Chapel,  is  a 
large,  handsome  edifice,  in  which  services  are  held  every  Sunday 
at  4  p.  m.  There  is  no  denominational,  but  much  religious  in- 
struction ;  the  entire  atmosphere  is  cheerfully  religious  and  re- 
ligiously cheerful. 

Winona  Lodge  is  a  large,  pleasant  building,  three  or  three  and 
a  half  stories  high,  where  the  Indian  girls  have  their  rooms.  On 
the  first  floor  of  Winona  are  assembly,  reception  and  sewing 
rooms.  Once  a  week  the  Indian  prayer  meeting  is  held  here, 
when  good  Mr.  Frissell  talks  practically  and  helpfully  to  these 
children  of  another  race.  At  the  close  of  this  meeting  Mr.  F. 
stands  by  the  door  and  warmly  shakes  the  hand  of  every  student 
as  he  or  she  passes  out.  We  found  these  meetings  very  pleasant 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 

Winona  is  also  the  scene  of  an  Indian  social,  every  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  dusky  youths  and  maidens  meet  to  have  an 
hour's  social  intercourse.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions.  There  were  some  noble  looking  boys 
and  young  men  among  the  Indian  students.  There  was  one 
there  who  had  witnessed  the  massacre  of  Custer.  He  was  a 
small  boy  at  the  time,  but  remembered  the  occasion  very  well. 
Another,  I  remember,  was  a  young  chief-apparent,  of  some  tribe 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  There  were  some  very  pretty, 
intelligent  looking  girls,  too,  among  these  students.  One,  I  re- 
member, not  full  blooded,  looked  more  like  an  English  maiden 
than  an  Indian  girl.  She  was  quite  fair,  with  rosy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair.  We  noticed  that,  at  the  social,  she  received 
much  attention  from  the  young  braves. 
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We  were  especially  interested  in  one  young  girl,  a  Christian, 
and  desirous  of  being  a  missionary  to  her  people.  She  had  a 
sweet,  earnest  face,  finely  featured  and  dark.  One  evening  one 
of  the  Indian  boys'  teachers,  a  sweet  New  England  lady,  took 
me  to  Winona  that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  this 
Indian  girl  playing  and  singing  some  of  our  Gospel  hymns.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  little  circle  of  students  and  teachers,  and  all 
of  us  joined  in  the  singing. 

■  Upon  one  occasion  we  attended  an  Indian  entertainment  at 
Winona,  and  were  much  impressed  by  listening  to  an  extempore 
address  made  by  a  young  Indian,  Dockson  by  name.  It  was 
not  brilliant,  but  was  earnest  and  eloquent  with  sincerity  and 
feeling.  His  face  was  such  a  good  one,  that  it  spoke  plainly  of  his 
worth.  We  learned  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  for  his 
sterling  integrity.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  this  people  and  learn  how  much  progress  they  have 
made  under  the  advantages  afforded  them  in  this  school. 

The  Indian  male  students  have  their  rooms  in  a  large  building 
used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  named  the  Wigwam.  There  are 
several  cottages,  also,  occupied  by  teachers  and  students.  Besides 
these  buildings,  there  are  many  others,  devoted  to  the  industrial 
education  of  the  students,  where  they  not  only  are  taught  to 
master  the  several  trades,  but  are,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  to 
help  pay  their  own  way  at  the  school. 

The  Huntingdon  Industrial  Works  are  in  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, on  the  water's  edge.  Here  are  carried  on  the  manufacture 
and  dressing  of  plain  lumber,  circular  and  scroll  sawing,  turning, 
etc.     A  Corliss  engine  furnishes  the  needed  power. 

The  stone  Memorial  Building  is  another  large  structure.  In  this 
building  are  the  Girls'  Industrial  Room  and  sewing  and  tailoring 
departments,  where  all  the  garments  and  uniforms  worn  by  the 
students  are  made,  and  where  mending  is  done.  The  knitting 
department  is  here  also.  Mittens  are  manufactured  here  and 
purchased  by  a  firm  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  building  is 
a  room  in  which  printing  and  book  binding  are  carried  on.  This 
is  called  the  printing  office.  Both  colored  and  Indian  hands  are 
employed  here.  This  department  is  always  busy,  is  more  than 
self-supporting  and  has  quite  a  local  trade.  It  prints  several 
papers,  such  as  "The  Southern  Workman,"  "The  African  Re- 
pository," and  others. 
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The  upper  floors  of  this  building  are  used  for  dormitories  for 
boys,  excepting  one  room,  which  is  occupied  by  classes  in  wood 
carving.  There  are  a  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  harness 
shop  and  shoe  department,  all  well  equipped,  also  a  tin  shop, 
paint  shop,  wheelwright  and  blacksmiths'.  There  is  a  laundry, 
where  is  done  the  laundrying  for  the  entire  school.  There  is 
also  a  conservatory,  where  fine  cut  flowers  can  be  obtained  in 
any  desired  form.  The  agricultural  department  is  quite  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  industrial  system.  There  is  a  fine,  large 
barn,  where  different  kinds  of  stock  are  cared  for.  All  these  de- 
partments are  in  charge  of  competent  persons.  I  neglected  to 
mention  the  gymnasium,  which  was  not  open  during  our  stay 
at  Hampton. 

The  school  originally  was  intended  for  the  Negro  race  exclusive- 
ly,^ object  being  to  give  that  people  earnest,  intelligent  and  Ca- 
pable teachers.  But  in  1878,  seventeen  Indians,  ex-warriors,  taken 
from  a  number  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
were  admitted  to  the  school.  The  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
were  so  successful  as  to  encourage  the  work  for  them,  until  they 
now  form  an  important  feature  in  the  school  life. 

The  government  pays  $167  apiece,  annually,  toward  the 
board  and  clothing  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians.  Beyond 
this  the  school  has  no  governmental  relations.  Its  prosperity  is 
largely  due  to  private  contributions. 

We  boarded,  while  at  Hampton,  at  Sunset  Cottage,  within  a 
few  steps  of  Winona  Lodge.  The  cottage  is  so  named  because 
from  it  are  obtained  excellent  views  of  the  most  beautiful  sun- 
sets imaginable.  The  grounds  of  the  cottage  slope  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  at  set  of  sun  all  the  glories  of  the  sky  are  reflected  in 
the  clear  waters  of  the  creek.  This  creek  is  fully  a  half  mile 
wide  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  as  far  as  Hampton.  Every 
morning  a  score  or  more  of  small  boats,  used  in  oystering,  spread 
their  sails  and  gracefully  move  out  of  the  creek,  making  a  pic- 
ture pleasant  to  remember.  Although  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  town  of  Hampton,  many  pre- 
fer to  cross  the  stream  in  row-boats.  Rowing  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  delights  of  the  place. 

I  call  to  mind  Major  Boykin,  one  of  the  graduates,  who  has 
charge  of  the  military  exercises  of  the  school.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and   courteous  young  men  I  ever  met,  and  is 
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highly  thought  of  in  the  community.     He  was  a  slave  when  a 
boy,  but  is  now  quite  well  off  in  this  world's  goods. 

The  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  colored  people  at  this 
place  is  remarkable.  The  woman  who  did  the  cooking  at  Sunset 
Cottage  during  our  stay  there  is  a  queenly  looking  person,  digni- 
fied and  refined.  She  is  trying  to  help  her  husband  procure  a 
home.  She  has  two  little  boys,  Nicodemus,  or  "  Demus,"  quite 
a  smart  little  scholar,  attending  the  "Butler  School,"  (for  pri- 
mary colored  pupils)  and  Jonathan,  a  tiny  specimen  of  humanity, 
too  young  for  school.  For  some  reason  Jonathan  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  me  and  seemed  to  think  he  had  quite  a  protectorship 
over  me.  He  is  very  black,  with  tiny  polished  features,  great 
black,  solemn  eyes  and  a  most  demure  expression.  He  seldom 
laughs,  but  shows  pretty  white  teeth  when  he  does.  He  is  very 
quiet,  never  obtrusive.  But  if  I  ever  took  a  stroll  in  any  direc- 
tion, I  was  sure  to  see  Jonathan  at  a  little  distance,  capering 
around,  seemingly  unconscious  of  my  presence,  yet  always  on 
hand  to  escort  me  home  when  I  started.  I  became  attached  to 
the  little  fellow,  with  his  odd,  "cute"  ways. 

No  description  of  the  Hampton  School  would  be  complete  that 
neglected  to  mention  the  singing  of  the  colored  students.  Care- 
ful cultivation  has  given  an  added  charm  to  voices  by  nature 
most  melodious;  so  that  in  the  singing  of  the  old  plantation  melo- 
dies or  the  rendering  of  more  difficult  music,  the  effect  is  equally 
fine  and  impressive. 

We  were  told,  that  on  one  occasion  Garfield  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  united  voices  of  the  colored  students,  who  sung 
especially  for  him.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  school,  and 
his  memory  is  deeply  cherished  there. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  Sunday  service  in  the  chapel. 
Again  I  listen  to  the  earnest  words  of  the  pastor,  whose  sermons 
came  so  close  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Again  I  hear  the 
sweet,  low  chanting  of  the  school.  Surely,  I  think,  no  student 
can  go  out  from  all  these  influences  aught  but  pure  and  good. 

I  trust  that  I  was  helped  to  at  least  a  desire  to  be  better  and 
more  useful  by  this  glimpse  of  the  noble  work  of  Hampton 
School. 

Esther  Reynolds  Alger. 

Class  of  '80. 
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summer,  while  visiting  in  Ohio,  I  met  an 
old  acquaintance  who  had  be- 
come a  surgical  nurse -in  Phila- 
delphia. I  soon  after  became 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  nurs- 
ing, and  in  October,  much  to  the 
horror  of  my  non- progressive 
friends,  I  joined  the  ranks  of  the' 
busy  "nine  hundred  strong"  in 
Philadelphia,  and  began  the 
somewhat  monotonous  but  most 
interesting  life  of  a  nurse  in  the 
Gynecian  Hospital,  whose  name  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  work 
done  therein.  It  was  founded  but  a  few  years  since  for  the  care  of 
those  surgical  cases  that  are  too  serious  for  the  wards  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  of  which  a  large  proportion  die  if  taken  to 
general  hospitals.  This  work,  consequently,  of  all  the  many 
kinds  of  nursing,  is  the  hardest,  most  trying,  and  most  respon- 
sible; but  not,  in  the  end,  the  less  gratifying. 

In  a  good  surgical  nurse  the  requisite  physical  qualities  are 
activity,  energy,  ability  to  move  about  quickly  and  silently, 
and  powers  of  endurance,  rather  than  mere  physical  strength. 
Our  chief  work  is  laparotomy;  and,  because  of  its  extreme  dan- 
ger, the  care  of  the  patients  involves  much  greater  responsi- 
bility than  medical  or  ordinary  surgical  nursing.  There  is  ever 
consciousness  of  great  danger,  and  the  knowledge  that  careless- 
ness in  the  smallest  detail,  forgetfulness  in  the  recollection  of  the 
seemingly  least  important  symptom,  a  moment's  lack  of  vigilance, 
a  slight  mistake  in  judgment  in  regard  to  administering  food  or 
medicine,  may  cause  immediate  death.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
stranger,  more  awe-inspiring  feeling  than  that  which  comes  to 
one  in  the  still  hours  of  night,  with  every  one  asleep  save  the  sick 
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one  and  her  watcher — the  thought  that  this  life  is  in  my  power ; 
what  /  do  will  save  or  end  it.  One  can  but  realize  most  fully 
what  an  uncertain  and  dependent  thing  is  this  life  of  ours. 

Many  fancy  that  when  proper  food  and  medicine  are  admin- 
istered, and  the  needful  physical  care  is  taken,  this  is  all  of  nurs- 
ing; while  in  reality,  it  is  but  a  small  part,  and  the  thought  of 
the  influence  of  mind  over  body  will  render  this  mistake  evident. 
No  matter  how  gloomy  and  unhappy  one  may  feel,  the  entrance 
into  the  sick  room  must  be  bright  and  cheerful ;  encouraging, 
helpful  words  must  be  ever  ready,  and  face  and  manner  must 
be  trained  to  indicate  neither  fear  nor  surprise,  agitation  nor 
uncertainty.  The  patient  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  nurse 
knows  just  what  to  do,  and  when  and  how  to  do  it,  and  that 
her  physician  is  competent.  Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
give  proper  care  to  a  patient  unless  the  nurse  in  charge  has 
entire  confidence  herself  in  the  attending  physician.  Much 
decision  is  needed,  and  firmness  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
requests,  compliance  with  which  might  be  hurtful;  and,  above 
everything  else,  is  needed  the  utmost  patience  and  kindness — 
patience,  to  endure  fretfulness,  fault-finding,  irritability,  and  all 
the  whims  and  fancies  of  unreasonable  sufferers.  Rich  and  poor 
are  on  the  same  plane  now,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
occupants  of  mansions  and  hovels  are  made  equals  by  that  an- 
nihilator  of  differences — suffering.  One  touch  of  pain  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Nursing  as  a  profession  is  advancing  daily  and  becoming  more 
of  a  science.  It  has  had  many  obstacles  with  which  to  contend, 
among  others,  popular  prejudice,  though  now  this  prejudice  is 
growing  less  and  less,  particularly  in  our  large  cities.  When 
the  word  "  nurse "  is  mentioned,  many  instinctively  think  of 
"Sary  Gamp"  and  her  followers,  and  consider  the  position  only 
as  a  menial  one,  ranking  it  with  domestic  service ;  and  it  is 
within  bnt  a  few  years  that  it  has  been  realized  to  be  a  work 
beyond  the  pale  of  ignorant  women  who  did  not  "  know  enough 
to  do  anything  else."  The  complaint  is  frequently  urged 
against  the  training  schools  that  the  young  women  sent  out 
from  them  are  depriving  many  elderly  and  estimable  women  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  This  is  not  true,  for  if  these  older 
nurses  have  merit  they  will  still  have  employment,  and  if  not, 
surely  lives  cannot  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  keeping  these  un- 
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skilled  workers  busy.  Then,  too,  as  it  is  within  but  a  few  years 
that  many  present  domains  of  medical  and  surgical  science,  with 
their  wonderful  cures,  have  been  known,  so  until  now  nurses 
skilled  in  special  branches  have  not  been  needed. 

Hospital  work  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. One  can  but  look  and  wonder  at  the  marvelous  cures. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  visited  one  of  my  former  patients,  who  for 
several  years  was  almost  helpless  and  supposedly  incurable.  She 
was  with  us  less  than  two  months,  and  is  now  quite  well  and 
gaining  health  and  strength  daily.  She  is  but  one  of  hundreds. 
A  leveler  of  objections  to  the  life  because  of  its  disagreeable 
duties,  is  the  thought  that  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  be  in 
the  same  helpless  condition,  and  then  some  one  must  care  for 
us.  But,  unless  one  can  throw  her  whole  soul  into  the  work ; 
think  only  of  the  result,  and  not  the  present  distastefulness ; 
can  be  willing  to  endure  and  persevere,  when  both  body  and 
mind  are  so  weary  that  it  seems  as  if  one  could  not  live  another 
hour;  in  short,  unless  one  can  feel  that  this  is  indeed  her  "mis- 
sion," it  were  better  never  undertaken.  Let  all  romantic  ideas 
of  the  subject  be  laid  aside.  There  is  little  of  poetry  and  much 
of  prose.  It  is  a  life  of  self-forgetfulness  and  of  much  self-sacri- 
fice. Pleasure,  amusements,  and  society  are  practically  re- 
nounced. On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  sweeter  contem- 
plation than  that  we  have  relieved  pain,  and  that  the  suffering  of 
those  about  us  is  less  because  of  us.  In  the  blessedness  of  giving 
relief  and  happiness  to  those  about  us  we  often  find  our  own. 
Another  compensation  is  the  grateful  love  of  the  patient  for  her 
nurse,  being  more  like  that  of  a  child  for  its  mother  than  like 
any  other  affection.  The  sick  ones  are  utterly  helpless,  and  de- 
pendent for  every  service.  When  this  is  kindly  rendered,  and 
care  is  taken  for  their  comfort,  their  gratitude  is  touching  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  because  of  this  loving  gratitude,  and  because  it  is 
such  a  satisfying  work,  that  there  is  in  it  such  a  fascination. 
There  can  surely  be  no  grander  sphere  of  usefulness  open  to 
women,  nor  one  which  can  in  a  higher  degree  develop  true 
womanliness.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
perfectly  well  people,  and  to  every  woman  there  comes  at  some 
time  in  her  life  the  task  of  caring  for  some  one  in  time  of  illness, 
and  oftentimes  much  suffering  might  be  saved  if  women  knew 
how  to  perform  this  duty  well,  and  knew  what  to  do  in  emergen- 
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,cies.  Indeed,  in  several  of  the  Eastern  cities  many  young  ladies 
do  not  consider  their  education  completed  without  a  year  in  a 
nurses'  .school. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  future  more  of  our  girls  will  come  to 
the  front  in  this  work.  We  want  bright,  happy  young  women, 
not  those  alone  who  have  lived  the  best  years  of  their  life,  nor 
those  who,  having  failed  in  possessing  the  happiness  for  which 
they  hoped,  seek  forgetfulness  in  a  hospital  or  convent. 

Alice  Stockton. 
Class  of  '88. 
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My  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews: 

Last  year,  in  Kansas  City,  where  I  heard  the  singing  mice, 
yon  know,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  about  whom  I  think  you 
may  like  to  hear. 

She  came  from  Mexico,  and,  at  first,  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English;  she  talked  a  great  deal  in  Spanish,  but  as  none  of  us 
knew  that  language,  we  were  not  much  the  wiser  for  her  re- 
marks. She  was  tired  when  she  reached  Kansas  City;  besides, 
she  felt  timid  among  so  many  strangers,  and  expressed  her  feel- 
ings by  biting  at  us.  Very  queer  conduct  that,  wasn't  it?  The 
best  excuse  I  can  offer  for  Polly  is  that  she  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter; she  was  only  a  parrot,  a  beautiful,  large,  green  parrot,  with 
a  yellow  head  and  yellow,  red  and  blue  on  her  wings  and  tail. 
("Polly"  was  not  her  real  name,  but  the  gentleman  who  brought 
her  to  us  had  forgotten  that,  so  we  called  her  just  what  every- 
body calls  parrots.  I  wonder  why  they  are  always  "Polly;"  if 
ever  I  have  one  of  my  own  I  shall  give  it  a  name  that  won't  be 
like  so  many  others.) 

The  only  person  she  trusted  was  Mr.  R.,  who  had  cared  for 
her  on  her  long  railroad  journey.  He  told  us  that  the  way  to 
make  friends  with  her  was  to  stroke  her  head,  no  matter  if  she 
did  bite  at  first ;  then,  when  she  found  that  I  was  gentle  with  her, 
she  would  like  me.  So  I  boldly  reached  out  my  hand,  but  a 
shiver  ran  down  my  spine,  for  Polly's  beak  is  strong  and  sharp. 
She  seized  my  finger  and  pretended  to  bite  very  hard,  but  didn't 
really  hurt  me,  and  from  that  time  we  began  to  be  friends. 

Polly  had  one  such  funny  way  of  showing  her  affection  :  she 
would  nibble  all  over  my  face,  not  biting,  though  gently  taking 
hold  of  eyelashes,  brows  and  ears  as  she  went  along,  and  even 
accidentally  pulling  out  an  eyelash  once  in  a  while. 

Her  favorite  word  was  something  that  sounded  like  "Lucu." 
She  could  utter  that  one  word  in  so  many  tones  that  it  was  as 
good  as  half  a  dozen.  When  she  was  excited  she  would  flatten 
herself  out,  flutter  her  wings,  turn  her  head  away  on  one  side 
and  scream  "Lucu,  Lucu!"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  two  words,  which  she  said  as  one,  and  a  strange  wild  ring 
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that  made  you  think  how  it  would  sound  in  a  great  Southern 
forest.  Then  she  often  called  "I/ucu,"  but  not  so  loudly  as  when 
she  used  the  double  word.  But  the  way  I  liked  best  to  hear  her 
say  it  was  when  she  was  talking  quietly  to  me,  or  coaxing  for 
something,  then  it  was  "Ellucu,"  in  so  sweet  a  voice  that  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  it  was  a  parrot  speakmg.  She  had  an- 
other expression  that  sounded  like  "Hurry  up,"  though  I  al- 
ways imagined  it  was  some  Spanish  word. 

She  soon  learned  that  when  we  sat  down  to  the  table  there  was 
something  good  to  be  had;  and  often,  while  the  blessing  was  being 
asked,  Polly  would  strike  in  from  the  next  room  with  "Hurry 
up!  hurry  up!"  and  in  a  moment  down  she  would  scramble 
off  her  cage,  and  come  trudging  out,  so  pigeon-toed  that  we  all 
laughed  at  her,  and  climb  right  up  some  one's  chair — generally 
mine.  The  chairs  were  large  and  hard  to  climb,  but  at  last  she 
would  step  off  to  my  shoulder,  with  little  chuckles  and  exclama- 
tions of  satisfaction,  walk  down  my  arm  and  attempt  to  get  on 
the  table.  This  we  could  not  allow,  so  she  would  sit  on  my 
wrist — her  sharp  claws  scratched  dreadfully,  but  she  didn't  know 
that — and  coax  and  "Hurry  up"  in  the  most  irresistible  manner. 

Two  little  green  paroquets  had  come  from  Mexico  with  Polly, 
Punch  and  Judy  we  called  them,  and  were  very  entertaining 
also,  though  they  could  not  talk.  They  were  plucky  little  fel- 
lows. (We  were  afraid  the  cat  would  get  at  them  some  time,  so 
we  held  him  up  to  the  cage  that  they  might  teach  him  to  keep 
away.  You  know  how  afraid  a  canary  is  of  a  cat,  but  Punch  and 
Judy  weren't  afraid!  Oh,  no;  they  picked  at  poor  Frank's  paws 
and  nose  till  he  was  glad  to  get  away,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
showed  no  desire  to  make  a  meal  of  them.)  At  feeding  time 
Polly  was  always  seeing  something  in  the  paroquets'  cage  better 
than  she  had,  and  climbing  over  to  get  it;  then  Punch  and  Judy 
would  reach  up  between  the  wires  and  bite  her  feet,  hard, 
making  poor  Polly  scream,  though  she  would  soon  be  back  after 
another  bite. 

As  the  paroquets'  wings  had  been  clipped,  I  used  to  take  them 
out  walking  in  the  yard.  They  were  delighted  to  pick  around 
in  the  grass,  though  Punch  seemed  top-heavy,  and  was  continu- 
ally tripping  and  tumbling  over  on  his  head.  But  how  they  did 
bite  my  hands  when  I  was  putting  them  back  in  the  cage ! 
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Polly  could  fly  too  well  to  be  allowed  much  liberty.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  she  flew  away  from  me.  She  was  riding 
around  on  my  shoulder,  as  she  often  did,  and  I  thought  I  might 
venture  into  the  yard  with  her.  She  clung  tightly  at  first  but 
soon  began  to  shake  her  wings,  and  before  I  could  get  back  into 
the  house  she  was  off.  I  gazed  after  her  till  she  disappeared 
among  some  trees;  then,  without  stopping  to  ask  permission,  ran 
right  across  the  neighbors'  back  yards  till  I  came  to  the  trees, 
where  I  paused  and  called,  "Polly!  Polly!"  but  no  Polly  was  in 
sight.  At  last  I  went  mournfully  home  only  to  find  the  truant 
there  ahead  of  me.  A  colored  man  had  caught  her  and  brought 
her  down  the  front  way,  holding  her  head  out  with  one  hand  and 
exclaiming:  "Look  out!  she'll  bite!"  No  doubt  she  had  given 
him  reason  to  say  so.  But  how  good  she  felt  after  that  little  fly- 
away trip  !     She  talked  and  laughed  half  the  day. 

Had  I  told  you  that  she  could  laugh  ?  When  excited  she  often 
made  a  noise  that  we  called  laughing,  though  it  was  more  a  wild 
shrieking — a  parrot  laugh,  I  suppose.  But  one  day,  when  some 
children  were  playing  with  her,  one  of  them  laughed  loud  and 
heartily,  and  Polly  imitated  him  so  exactly  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  she.  After  that,  when  she  was  having  a  good 
time,  she  generally  laughed  that  way,  just  like  a  person. 

I  remember  one  great  frolic  we  had.  We  put  her  into  a  large 
paper  bag,  and  then  called  and  laughed.  She  thought  it  was 
great  fun,  and  laughed  and  shouted  "Hurry  up!"  and  "Lucu," 
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and  everything  else  she  could  think  of.  At  last  she  got  a  hole 
made  in  the  bag,  but  she  didn't  care  to  get  out;  she  just  stuck 
her  head  out  and  remarked,  as  usual,  "L,ucu!"  We  rolled  her 
over,  and  the  play  began  again. 

Oh,  she  was  a  charming  Polly!  I  could  go  on  and  on  telling 
you  stories  about  her,  but  that  would  fill  up  too  much  space  in 
the  Recorder.  I  must  leave  room  for  a  picture  which  I  scrib- 
bled in  a  letter  to  my  sister  about  that  time.  It  is  not  a  fine 
picture,  for  I  am  no  artist,  but  you  can  see  what  it  means. 

And  now,  good-bye;  be  good  boys  and  girls,  so  that  your  col- 
lege aunties  will  all  be  proud  of  you. 

As  ever,  your  affectionate 

Aunt  Jennie. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  24.I/1,  1890. 
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"Man  has  not  yet  learned  to  enjoy  the  world  he  lives  in  ;  no, 
not  the  hnndred-thousand-millionth  part  of  it,  and  we  fain  would 
help  him  to  render  it  of  still  greater  joy." 

This  thought  constantly  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiastic traveler,  as  he  looks  on  the  wonders  of  Nature,  and 
marvels  that  man  should  be  content  to  dwarf  his  soul  in  the 
search  of  gold,  where  it  might  soar  to  the  gods  in  Nature's  great 
cathedral. 

If  beauty  exists  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  our  sympathy 
is  in  vain;  but  that  the  object  suggestive  of  beauty  should  exist 
without  an  interpreter,  is  as  sad  as  that  a  soul  should  exist  with- 
out a  God.  A  few  years  ago  a  small  aisle  of  this  great  cathedral, 
where  only  savages  worshiped,  was  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
and  now  thousands  flock  yearly  to  pay  homage  to  the  sanctuary ; 
its  worldly  name  being  the  Ocklawaha.  The  Ocklawaha,  or 
"Cloudy  Chief,"  has  its  source  in  Silver  Spring,  at  Ocala,  and 
with  continual  winding  flows  north  235  miles,  to  lose  itself  in 
the  St.  Johns. 

Having  been  informed  that  the  season  for  seeing  the  Ockla- 
waha in  its  greatest  beauty  begins  about  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom  and  the  foliage  is  in  the  early 
freshness  of  its  bloom,  we  determined  to  see  it  then.  Accord- 
ingly, on  a  bright  morning  near  the  latter  part  of  March,  we 
went  aboard  the  "Okeehumkee,"  which  is  a  queer  little  craft 
made  expressly  to  ply  on  the  Ocklawaha.  Owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  river,  and  the  dense  growth  of  underbrush,  the  little 
boat  has  no  side  decks,  but  a  very  good  view  of  the  river  can  be 
enjoyed  from  the  "hurricane"  deck,  or  the  bow.  On  entering 
we  were  surprised  at  the  capacity  of  the  little  boat  (twenty-two 
by  thirty  feet);  the  forward  part  was  used  as  a  dining-room, 
directly  back  of  which  were  the  state-rooms,  four  on  each  side  of 
a  narrow  passage.  The  Captain  maintained  that  the  boat  would 
accommodate  twenty-four ;  but  not  very  comfortably,  I  imagine. 

After  numerous  creaks  and  jars  we  were  out  at  last  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  St.  Johns,  a  most  noble  river,  being  eight 
miles  wide  at  Palatka.     Its  waters  are  very  dark  and  forbidding, 
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owing  to  the  vegetation  which  is  washed  from  its  banks,  which 
are  level  with  the  water's  edge.  The  sun  shone  brightly;  the  air 
soft  and  balmy,  soothed  our  senses  to  a  delicious  dreaminess,  as 
we  idly  sat  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  many  an  orange 
grove.  Then  a  cry  of  "The  Ocklawaha! "  aroused  us,  and  looking 
to  the  right  we  beheld  "an  avenue  of  tall  and  sombrous  pines," 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  narrow  river;  and  as  we  entered  the 
stately  portals  we  felt  increased  respect  for  our  little  boat,  which, 
a  mere  speck  on  the  St.  Johns,  was  quite  a  ship.  From  a  com- 
manding position  on  deck,  we  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe 
the  winding  of  this  wonderful  stream.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  did  the  boat 
pursue  the  same  direction  for  more  than  three  minutes  consecu- 
tively ;  the  force  of  the  current  is  so  strong  that  one  moment 
the  boat  is  thrown  against  the  bank,  recovering  only  to  be  pre- 
cipitated diagonally  against  the  opposite  bank,  and  caught  by  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  grow  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
stream  winds  in  and  out  between  unbroken  forests,  and  no 
sound  of  any  living  thing  disturbs  the  solemn  silence.  Here  the 
stately  palm  waves  his  pointed  fingers,  and  the  fragrant  magnolia 
lends  her  sweetness  to  the  breeze;  the  dark  cypress  forms  a  pillar 
for  many  a  graceful  vine  ;  and  the  Spanish  moss,  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  it  is,  with  its  silver  thread-like  filaments  depending  in 
heavy  masses  from  the  branches  of  a  great  number  of  the  trees. 
I  suppose,  as  alligators  exist  under  the  shadow  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  trees,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  mentioning  these  reptiles  here,  for 
at  this  very  moment  one  appeared  on  a  log,  followed  by  another 
and  another,  until  the  river  seemed  alive.  Though  it  was  their 
reception  day,  they  remained  obdurate  to  all  our  attempts  at 
acquaintance.  They  are  unworthy  creatures,  but  they  show  a 
philosophic  superiority  to  all  mundane  vanities,  perhaps  because 
they  are  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  trees  put  on  their  dusky 
mantles,  "Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there,  kneeling  at 
her  evening  prayer."  Now  the  pine  torch  is  lighted,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  bathed  in  crimson  light.  A  slumbering  race  of 
Titans  seems  to  be  aroused,  looking  so  wierd,  so  fantastic  in  the 
glow,  that  we  almost  imagine  we  have  been  transported  to  the 
nether  world. 
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Nothing  but  music  was  needed  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  our  wish  was  gratified.  Soon  the  stillness  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  the  minstrels  singing  those  sweet,  mournful 
melodies  of  which  we  never  grow  weary.  Among  others,  they 
sang  to  the  air  of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  the  following  little  song 
of  their  own  composition: 

You  must  go  up  de  Ocklawaha  riber — 

All  de  white  folks  say — 
Dar  whar  de  heart  is  turning  eber, 

On  de  log  whar  de  alligator  lay ; 
All  up  and  down  de  wide  creation, 

Sadly  you  will  roam, 
You  will  neber  see  dat  stream  of  water 

Dat  once  was  de  Indian  Chief's  home. 


Now  if  you  want  to  know,  den  lissen  I  tell  you 
The  reason  you  must  all  come  dis  way ; 

Oh,  ladies  you  would  miss  too  much  plazer 
If  you  ar  stayed  away. 


II. 

All  ober  dis  yar  State  you  may  wander, 

Clean  tip  de  St.  John, 
You  will  neber  see  de  sights'  you  'oter, 

If  you  trabble  all  day  long ; 
For  de  big  Indian  Chief,  wid  he  sister  and  he  mudder, 

He  piccaninny  and  he  squaw, 
De  coolie  and  de  snake,  and  de  alligator — 

All  up  de  Ocklawaha. 


All  de  time  you  lose  in  roaming  de  country 

De  hotel  make  you  pay  dearly  for, 
But  come  aboard  dis  boat,  and  I  will  pledge  to 

Insure  you  such  a  nice  dinner  'long  de  Ocklawaha. 

III. 

Den  git  aboard  dis  craft,  de  steamer  Okeehumkee — 

"Tis  the  queerest  little  boat  you  eber  saw ; 
She  is  a  coughing  and  a  sneezing,  wid  her  wheel 

Behind  her,  steaming  up  de  Ocklawaha. 
And  when  it  gets  dark  you  begin  for  to  wonder — 

Say,  tell  me  how  you  trabble,  if  you  please— 
We  build  a  lightwood  fire  on  top  of  de  steamer, 

Which  trows  de  'flection  on  de  trees. 
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Now  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  some  pleasure 

For  de  outer  and  de  inner  man  to-day; 
When  you  git  back  to  de  hotel  do  remember  dis  yar  steamer, 

Send  all  your  friends  along  dis  way. 

After  this  they  retire,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  the  night  to 
watch  for  the  "  Cypress  Gates,"  which  soon  loom  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  torchlight  seem  like  the  entrance  to  some  mys- 
terious grotto,  where 

The  dark  foliage  interweaves, 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves. 

In  the  morning  we  are  at  the  Silver  Spring,  the  source  of  this 
strange  river.  This  famous  spring  is  nine  miles  long,  having  a 
circular  basin  at  its  head.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  the  bottom 
can  be  seen  distinctly,  with  its  rocks,  mosses  and  fallen  trees,  its 
fishes,  and  beautiful  fantastic  forms,  and  brilliant  colorings  of  the 
various  minerals  it  contains.  In  looking  into  the  clear  water  one 
cannot  realize  that  those  forms  and  beautiful  treasures,  which  look 
as  though  they  might  be  within  reach  of  the  hand,  are  ninety  feet 
away!  Verily,  O  spring,  thou  art  deceitful  in  thy  transparency; 
we  would  linger  by  thy  crystal  waters,  and  drink  deep  of  the 
beauty  of  thy  spell,  but  "  Time  knocks  with  his  ponderous 
mace,"  and  we  must  away. 

Belle  McConnell. 
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Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good, 
Round  which  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  can  grow. 

—Wordsworth. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  plaudits  that  admirers  of  the  present  century  have  be- 
stowed upon  its  abundant  and  cheap  literature,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
courage  required  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  number  of  genuine  book  lovers 
and  really  instructed  readers  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  books. 
Probably  it  is  a  question  open  to  discussion  whether  or  not  the  many  individu- 
als who  frequent  libraries,  and  find  strong  attractions  in  the  window  of  a  book- 
store, are  in  the  minority  rather  than  in  the  majority.  But  the  fact  that  a  liter- 
ary production,  to  be  successful,  must  tickle  the  public  fancy,  that  it  must  have 
a  run,  and  its  perusal  must  become  a  fad,  is  evidence  that  the  literary  taste  of 
many  is  imperfectly  matured,  and  that  with  many  more  there  has  not  been 
an  attempt  at  any  development  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  category  of  non-readers  does  not  include  those 
men  and  women  whose  line  of  life  work  brings  them  in  contact  with  many 
books — those  happy  ones  who  have  had  a  taste  for  reading  snd  culture  and 
have  never  lost  a  love  of  it.  The  non-reading  class  is  composed  of  individuals 
to  whom  the  contraction  of  a  literary  habit  is  optional ;  who  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  love  books  or  to  "hate"  them;  and  who  are  usually  quite  ready  to 
declare  a  dislike  rather  than  a  fondness  for  them,  since  taste  in  this  direction  is 
too  often  left  to  its  own  unfolding.  They  go  farther,  and  in  apology  for  an 
apathetic  view  of  culture,  declare  experience  to  be  a  better  teacher  than  any 
book,  even  of  the  choicest  kind  and  quality;  that  travel  is  a  much  more  agree- 
able educator;  and  that  their  neighbors  appear  to  "get  along,"  even  though 
their  book-shelves  are  dusty  from  neglect  or  else  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  non-reader  gives  weight  to  his  assertions  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  originally  book  lovers  had  no  wide  opportunity  for  experience,  and  travel 
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was  a  thing  unknown  except  within  the  stage  coach.  To  be  sure,  Spencer  in- 
dulged in  little  travel,  and  read  no  magazines  or  dailies,  a  form  of  literature  quali- 
fied to  distract  the  mind  from  books.  Addison  also  was  compelled  to  see  the  world 
laboriously  and  might  have  been  a  busier  man  if  he  had  lived  to-day.  Pope, 
being  something  of  an  invalid,  had,  perforce,  to  glean  his  knowledge  from  the 
world  of  books — at  that  time  a  world  not  as  liberally  populated  as  now.  But 
then  George  Eliot  came  within  the  desultory  influence  of  a  magazine,  since  she 
was  reviewer  for  the  greatest  periodical  of  the  kind  then  edited.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  reporter  Dickens  came  into  daily  contact  with  a  newspaper,  and  our 
historian  Bancroft  has  passed  successively  through  the  eras  of  no  railways  and 
few  newspapers  to  the  time  when  they  are  two  great  forces  of  the  civilized  state 
— and  probably  has  preserved  his  love  of  reading. 

Nevertheless,  we  concede  that  the  distractions  surrounding  the  average 
human  being  are  many,  and  the  temptation  to  shirk  the  formation  of  a  habit 
unaffectedly  disliked,  is  sustained  by  reasons  both  numerous  and  plausible. 

If  one  is  never  in  the  position  to  be  asked  who  fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
why  feel  chagrined  when,  on  the  natural  rising  of  the  query,  the  brain  has  a 
sense  of  confusion  and  helplessness?  There  is  oxygen  in  the  air,  but  even  if 
the  memory  refuses  to  report  the  exact  amount,  is  such  a  bit  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  "one's  daily  existence?  If  the  brain  is  not  tainted  with  insanity,  is 
sufficiently  clear  for  most  purposes,  and  performs  its  duties  as  accurately  to-day 
as  it  did  yesterday,  argues  the  person  who  never  reads,  leave  the  rest  to  the 
teacher  aforesaid,  experience,  for  the  silent  occupant  of  a  book-shelf  is  of  small 
moment  in  a  busy  life.  He  forgets  that  "  if  he  reads  little  he  need  to  have 
much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not."  If  he  makes  mistakes,  he  is 
not  sufficiently  wise  to  know  that  a  broader  mental  vision,  an  extended  know- 
ledge and  an  intellectual  pose  might  have  shown  him  in  time  the  shoal  on 
which  he  stranded.  If  he  is  unhappy,  there  is  no  relief  for  his  thoughts  in 
communion  with  some  brain  infinitely  greater  than  his  own.  He  must  face  his 
trouble  constantly,  for  he  does  not  seek  forgetfulness  in  the  calm,  clear  heart 
thoughts  of  some  wise  man,  thoughts  shut  out  from  him  because  these  same 
comforting  reflections  are  only  to  be  found  within  the  cover  of  a  book.  If  his 
life  is  uneventful,  his  days  colorless,  the  non-reader  has  no  conception  of  the 
refreshment  and  solace  a  disciple  of  the  intellectual  life  would  find  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  perusal  of  an  admirable  book,  the 
satisfaction  of  making  its  thoughts  one's  own,  and  the  charm  of  coming  within 
the  influence  of  its  "soul,"  as  Gladstone  put  it — it  has  ever  remained  a  mystery 
to  us  how  any  human  being  is  able  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  positive  ignorance 
concerning  himself  and  his  surroundings. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  miracles  of  learning.  Every  one  has  not  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  prodigy  of  knowledge.  To  most  persons  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  throw  aside  the  cares  of  existence,  even  though  they  be 
commonplace  ones,  and  embrace  the  life  of  a  savant  or  lead  the  life  of  a  Leigh 
Hunt,  closeted  from  da}'  to  day  in  an  ideal  library.  There  never  was  but  one 
Thoreau,  loving  solitude,  books  and  his  own  society;  for  the  minds  turning 
naturally  to  studious  application  are  very  few  and  far  between ;  and  most  dis- 
positions shrink  from  solitude,  a  condition  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  must  ac- 
company a  pilgrim  to  the  literary  shrine.  They  find  nothing  pleasant  in  the 
thought  of  becoming  a  veritable  book-worm.  To  them  a  searcher  of  truths, 
facts,  and  data  as  to  the  planet  on  which  he  lives,  is  in  no  wise  an  attractive 
being. 
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But  is  there  anything  repelling  in  a  desire  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  every- 
day facts?  in  sufficient  research  to  trace  some  little  cause  and  effect?  in  the 
study  of  eve*n  one  branch  or  subject  for  the  discipline  of  a  mind  most  willing  to 
receive  such  food  ?  There  is  also  a  greater  good  than  mental  culture  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading  habit.  There  is  a  moral  side  that  is  strengthened  un- 
consciously by  an  even  mental  poise,  and  the  difference  between  accomplish- 
ing the  right  and  doing  the  wrong  is  §een  all  the  more  clearly  for  having  the 
acquaintance  of 'a  select  number  of  books,  provided  they  are  chosen  with  regard 
to  strength,  purity  and  helpfulness. 


Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps  Ward  has  departed  from  her  usual  line  of 
literary  work  and  has  given  to  the  public  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "The 
Struggle  for  Immortality."  The  advent  of  the  book  is  the  more  surprising  as 
'it  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  woman — and  more  particularly  an  American 
woman — has  ventured  into  the  discussion  of  religious  unbelief. 

With  a  courage  truly  admirable,  Mrs.  Ward  puts  forth  her  views  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  in  an  argumentative  spirit  at  once 
sprightly  and  convincing.  A  tinge  of  ironical  humor  lights  up  certain  passages, 
wherein  she  compares  certain  undisputed  scientific  truths  with  religious  con- 
ditions which,  she  declares,  are  facts  no  less  worthy  of  being  generally  re- 
ceived. Here  and  there  some  keen  assertion  or  some  abrupt  or  telling  question 
is  apt  to  bring  the  reader  to  a  sudden  and  regretful  realization  of  his  own 
spiritual  inertia;  as,  for  example,  the  plain,  unvarnished  queries,  "Did  you  not 
know  that  an  immortal  soul  was  old-fashioned  ?  Have  you  not  understood  that 
God  was  out  of  date?" 

The  perusal  of  the  book  is  almost  a  necessity  in  this  "noisy  age,"  in  which 
"  the  dreamer  can  find  no  sacred  silence  in  which  to  hide  his  fantasy."  No  better 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  characteristic  treatment  of  the  subject  than  b}'  quot- 
ing this  terse  sentence:  "  It  has  been  the  great  effort  of  the  time  to  establish  a 
mathematical  equation  between  an  instructed  mind  and  an  abandoned  faith." 


In  a  book  called  "  The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,"  the  Countess  Carette,  maid  of 
honor  to  Eugenie,  initiates  us  in  the  brilliant  court  life  of  the  unfortunate  Em- 
press. The  book  is  "  Frenchy  "  from  the  lively  color  of  its  binding  to  its  exces- 
sively superlative  adjectives.  It  is  one  of  those  volumes — comparatively  rare  in 
these  days — which  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel,  yet  full  of  instructive  pictures  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  an  emperor  and  empress. 


At  the  present  period  the  study  of  hypnotism  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
theory  to  practice.  Those  who  courageously  assert  a  belief  in  the  mysteries  of 
hypnotism — mesmerism  or  mind  reading — look  upon  it  as  a  force  in  embryo,  a 
something  that  future  generations  will  see  transformed  from  an  uncanny  mys- 
tery into  a  useful  and  convenient  faculty.  Meanwhile,  its  advocates  must  be 
content  with  speculation  merely  upon  its  probability  or  improbability,  and  with 
the  writings  of  any  who  may  take  up  the  pen  in  defense  of  a  belief  in  the  same. 

In  "Miss  Mordeck's  Father"  a  certain  kind  of  hypnotism,  amounting  to  a  dis- 
ease, is  dealt  with  in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  book  is  fascinating  from  the  first 
to  the  last  page,  since  it  is  often  more  pleasing  to  come  across  a  pet  theory  or 
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hobbv  in  the  pages  of  a  charming  novel  than  within  the  cover  of  a  more  pon- 
derous work.  There  is  a  freedom  of  style  in  the  author's  handling  of  her  sub- 
ject and  a  dash  of  humor  that  calls  up  a  smile  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting 
situations.  The  plot,  though  considerably  strained,  is  full  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  in  tracing  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Mordeck's  marvelous  existence  the 
reader  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  put  down  the  book  until  the  climax  is 
reached. 

Presented  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Ward  also  appears  as  part  author  of  a  charming  serial  story,  entitled 
"  Come  Forth."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Biblical  times  and  in  a  location  familiar  to 
any  who  read  the  Book  of  books.  Lazarus  is  the  hero  of  the  tale  and  is  most 
fascinating.  The  Nazarene  appears  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
and  is  portrayed  with  a  delicate  and  beautiful  reverence  that  scarcely  could  be 
surpassed.  It  is  possible  that  some  readers  would  take  exception  to  the  suffi- 
ciently modern  speech  put  into  the  mouths  of  Mary  and  Martha,  Lazarus  and  the 
High  Priest.  But  in  our  opinion  the  chief  beauty  of  "  Come  Forth  "  is  in  the 
description  of  an  ancient  time  and  people  as  conceived  by  an  imaginative  mind 
of  to-day. 

Is  the  day  at  hand  when  international  disputes  will  no  longer  be  settled  by 
the  arbitration  of  war  ?  Such  a  day  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
story,  "The  Great  War  Syndicate,"  in  which  a  war,  originating  in  fishery 
troubles,  is  laid  as  occurring  in  one  of  the  later  years  of  the  current  century, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  Great  War  S3'ndicate,  a  small 
band  of  scientists  located  in  New  York  City,  proposes  to  the  Government  to 
take  the  contract  of  carrying  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  its  pa}7  to  be 
great  or  small  according  as  a  short  or  long  time  shall  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  work — the  shorter  the  time  the  greater  the  pay.  The  contract 
is  signed,  and  the  syndicate  manage  within  a  few  weeks,  with  floating  engines 
of  wonderful  construction  and  unheard-of  power,  to  bring  Great  Britain  to 
terms.  The  power  of  science  in  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  property 
practically  makes  war  impossible ;  the  weakest  nation  is  made  the  peer  of  the 
strongest;  military  power  and  national  armaments  are  rendered  useless;  and 
the  office  of  demonstrating  all  this  to  the  world  are  the  salient  points  of  "The 
Great  War  Syndicate."  Who  can  say,  in  the  light  of  the  doings  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  day,  that  Mr.  Stockton's  story  is  wholly  visionary? 

This  book  is  presented  to  us  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Frank  R.  Stockton's  "  Stories  of  the  Three  Burglars,"  sent  us  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York,  contains  a  plot  which  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  narrative 
style. 

The  burglars  find  themselves  in  an  unusual  situation,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
after  having  been  drugged  by  a  trick  played  upon  them  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  puts  a  peculiar  sleeping  potion  in  the  food  placed  upon  the  table  at 
night.  The  thieves  have  been  expected  by  the  inmates  of  the  house,  since  their 
neighbors  have  been  troubled  by  the  light  fingered  gentry.  The  design  for  the 
capture  may  be  compared  to  the  catching  of  a  rat  in  a  trap ;  and  any  one  who 
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has  enjoyed  the  "Arabian. Nights  Entertainments"  will  find  amusement  in  the 
burglars'  stories,  for,  like  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  there  is  much  in 
them  that  is  charmingly  unreal. 


The  Ibsen  craze  in  the  East  has  failed  to  reach  us  with  much  intensity.  "  The 
Doll's  House,"  however,  is  a  book  that  has  been  widely  criticised,  even  by  those 
who  have  not  as  warm  an  interest  in  the  Norwegian  writer  as  have  readers  in 
the  Hub. 

In  an  account  of  the  life  of  Henrick  Ibsen  the  author  says  that  he  (Ibsen) 
"sees  the  world  deluged  by  masculine  qualities,"  and  that  he  "  sees  womanly 
qualities  hidden,  fled  away  or  misunderstood."  He  declares  that  woman  does 
not  attain  "all  that  her  nature  is  capable  of,"  and  "shows  her  driven  to  crime 
or  eccentricity  by  cramped  or  misdirected  development."  Indeed,  his  every 
idea  concerning  women  is  full  of  a  broad  and  tender  sympathy,  and  a  wise 
understanding  of  their  needs. 

Nora,  the  heroine  and  the  doll  of  the  house,  is  represented  as  being  com- 
pletely fettered  by  the  will  of  her  husband.  So  entirely  is  she  subject  to  his 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  that  she  has  to  account  to  him  for  the  smallest  action 
on  her  part,  even  though  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  purchase  of  a  box  of 
sweetmeats. 

When,  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  restore  her  husband's  health  by  taking 
him  away,  Nora  forges  her  father's  name,  the  real  nobility  of  the  deed  does  not 
occur  to  Helmer.  He  upbraids  her  in  the  harshest  terms  for  disgracing  him, 
and  will  not  believe  that  she  did  it  in  innocence  of  the  real  extent  of  the  crime. 
The  book  is  unsatisfactory  in  plot,  for  after  their  stormy  interview  Nora 
abruptly  leaves  her  husband  and  home.  The  value  of  "The  Doll's  House"  lies 
chief!}'  in  the  author's  power  of  depicting  character  naturally,  particularly  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman. 


"Mary,  the  Queen  of  the  House  of  David,"  is  a  book  of  which  every  one  who 
has  read  it  speaks  highly.  Our  finest  novelists,  historians,  ministers  and  teachers 
mention  it  as  containing  merit,  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  speak  of  it  in 
the  highest  terms.  Those  who  have  read  Ben  Hur  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
"Mary."     It  is  written  by  Dr.  Walsh  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Talmage. 

The  work  is  published  by  A.  S.  Gray  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


hxx,  who  have  read  "  Seth's  Brother's  Wife  "  will  be  prepared  to  find  something 
very  interesting  in  "  The  Dawton  Girl,"  sent  us  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

There  are  many  poor  girls  like  Jessica,  whose  mistake  might  be  lived  down 
if  there  were  more  Reuben  Millers,  with  their  large,  noble  hearts,  ready  to  reach 
out  a  helping  hand  to  castaways.  Kate  Minster's  pure  heart  and  impulsive 
disposition  led  her  into  performing  many  kindly  acts,  not  as  an  heiress,  but  as 
a  true  woman.  Horace  Bo)^ce  is  a  fair  type  of  the  young  man  of  the  day  who 
does  not  begin  life  with  firmly  fixed  principles.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  scoundrel,  a  sort  of  Uriah  Heep,  and  almost  made  a  wreck  of  his 
life.     It  is  a  story  true  to  life,  written  in  a  fascinating  style. 
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A  SERIAL,  entitled  "Armorel  of  Lyonesse,"  has  been  appearing  in  Harper^s 
Bazar.  It  consists  of  a  plot  laid  in  the  Island  of  Scilly  and  in  London,  and  is 
treated  most  skillfully  by  the  author,  Mr.  Walter  Besant.  His  characters  are 
individually  distinct  and  are  drawn  with  his  own  peculiar  style.  The  effort 
savors  more  of  fiction  than  of  reality,  since  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  the 
plot  as  having  had  its  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  man 
ever  occupied  the  position  of  Alec  Fielding,  spreading  so  much  secret  misery 
among  persons  through  whose  efforts  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  "  cleverest 
man  in  all  London." 


"Little  Saint  Elizabeth"  has  proved  to  be  a  very  captivating  child's  story, 
as  is  all  fiction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett.  Little  Saint  Eliza- 
beth's early  training  had  been  strictly  religious,  and  she  became  unhappy  on 
being  removed  from  her  village  home  in  Normandy  to  her  uncle's  elegant  New 
York  residence.  She  was  accustomed  to  help  the  poor,  and  tried  to  do  so  in 
her  own  way  in  New  York,  but  speedily  came  to  grief.  Through  good  Dr. 
Morris,  Uncle  Bertrand  at  last  had  a  better  understanding  of  Elizabeth's  troubles 
and  helped  her  dispense  her  charities  more  judiciously. 

The  stories  of  "  Prince  Fairfoot,"  "  The  Proud  Little  Grain  of  Wheat,"  and 
"Behind  the  White  Brick,"  are  all  calculated  to  carry  us  back  to  childhood's 
days  and  bring  back  our  love  of  Fairyland.  The  book  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  also  send  us  a  book  called  "Palestine,"  by  Major  Conder, 
who  was  leader  of  the  Palestine  exploring  expedition. 

Though  the  title  may  not  be  inviting  to  readers  not  warmly  interested  in 
ancient  history  or  in  antiquarian,  biblical  or  geological  researches,  yet  the 
volume  is  excellent  as  a  book  of  reference  and  is  filled  with  interesting  matter. 
Major  Conder  being  himself  very  enthusiastic  over  his  subject,  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  by  infusing  into  them,  through  the  pages  of  his  work,  an 
earnest  desire  for  extended  information  concerning  the  once  beautiful  Holy 
Land. 


From  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  comes  the  novel  "  Expiation,"  which  by  this 
time  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  The  hero  is  a  petted, 
luxuriously  raised  young  man,  educated  by  a  wealth}-  uncle  in  New  York.  He 
goes  home  to  reside  permanently  with  his  father,  who  lives  in  what  was  the  wilds 
of  Arkansas  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  His  adventures  with  the  graybacks, 
a  set  of  savage  outlaws,  form  the  main  plot  of  the  story.  Atrocious  treatment 
of  one  human  being  by  another  is  hardly  conceivable  by  a  nineteenth  century 
critic  —  at  least  such  treatment  as  Fairfax  Rutherford  receives  at  the  hands  of 
these  outlaws.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  book  in  these  days  portrays  such  mur- 
derous scenes  as  does  "  Expiation."  It  is  the  skill  of  the  author  in  depicting 
these  scenes  that  makes  the  book  fascinating. 


^>^^^^ 
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Jlbitoridi  fallings* 


[The  editor  left  in  charge  of  the  literary  department  of  the  Recorder  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Fanny  Axtell  Harman,  who  kindly  assumed  the  position  of 
associate  editor,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Locke.] 

The  Recorder  for  1890  appears  before  its  readers  in  a  dress 
slightly  new,  and  with  sufficient  changes,  we  hope,  to  give  it 
some  individuality.  But  the  alterations  are  not  nearly  so  many 
as  its  editors  had  desired. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  editorial  work,  being  possessed  of  the 
sometimes  unfortunate  gift  of  a  lively  imagination,  in  our  mind's 
eye  we  had  constructed  an  ideal  Recorder  which  was  wholly  to 
outshine  its  predecessors.  A  more  delicate  paper,  a  generous 
bulkiness,  and  a  long  list  of  contributors  were  a  few  of  the  feat- 
ures which,  we  supposed,  would  make  the  Recorder  of  '90  a 
creditable  precursor  of  a  still  handsomer  number  next  year. 
Just  so  great,  we  confess,  was  our  ambition ;  but  too  late  we  dis- 
covered that  the  higher  one  soars  the  more  distressing  will  be  the 
fall.  We  are  truly  sorry  that  the  editorials  must  take  the  form 
of  complaining,  but  the  inertia  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  contributing  calls  forth  a  word  or  two  from 
those  who  have  had   charge  of  the  alumnse  magazine  this  year. 

Now  we  know  perfectly  well  what  a  busy  creature  a  woman  is. 
If  she  is  married,  her  time  and  her  thoughts  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing. If  she  is  unmarried,  the  hours  and  the  days  bring  number- 
less duties  and  she  is  in  demand  here,  there  and  everywhere.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  college  days  are  a  vague  memory  and  the 
studies  thereof  a  misty  recollection.  There  is  a  troubled  con- 
sciousness of  mental  incapacity  where  once  dwelled  an  alert  and 
correct  knowledge  on  subjects.  There  is  a  distrustful  feeling  as- 
sociated with  every  extra  mental  effort.  Goethe's  comforting 
observation  that  "When  once  you  trust  yourself,  you  have 
mastered  the  art  of  living,"  bears  little  that  is  consoling  to  the 
college-bred  woman  who  has  not  been  sheltered  by  the  intel- 
lectual wing  of  her  alma  mater  for  several  years.  There  is  so 
little  occasion  for  much  book-lore,  pen  and  paper,  while  other  de- 
mands on  time  and  thought  seem  to  be  countless  and  to  have  the 
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mysterious  faculty  of  absorbing  every  second.  Nevertheless, 
every  woman  should  consider  that  no  human  creature  of  average 
intelligence  can  go  through  life  and  fail  to  increase  in  wisdom 
and  grow  ripe  in  experience.  The  once  beloved  Horace  may  be 
a  positive  stranger  now,  but  you  know  more  of  the  world's  ways 
and  wiles.  The  simplest  chemical  test  might  perplex  you  now, 
but  you  would  be  at  no  loss  in  a  sick  room.  It  is  possible  that 
you  do  not  know  one  constellation  from  another  in  the  heavens, 
but  you  have  exquisite  tact  in  setting  a  stranger  at  ease. 

Yet  why  an  increase  in  worldly  wisdom  should  mean  dimin- 
ished mental  power,  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  puz- 
zling. If  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  of  Mr.  Higginson, 
women  are  most  excellent  letter  writers,  and  indite  pages  to  their 
friends  replete  with  bits  of  philosophy,  humor,  and  pathos.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  women  are  not  journalists,  newspaper 
correspondents,  magazinists  or  story  writers;  but  is  it  a  sensible 
plan  to  place  one's  ideals  so  entirely  out  of  reach  that  the  very 
act  of  reaching  after  them  contains  no  merit,  and  is  not  even  de- 
serving of  a  trial? 

5(C  ^  ^ 

Being  exceedingly  full  of  a  certain  subject,  and  having  long 
been  affected  with  a  "nightmare,"  as  George  Eliot  says,  of 
"something  to  be  done,"  the  editors  of  the  Recorder  for  1890 
beg  the  patient  attention  of  their  sister  graduates  and  hope  that 
their  plaints  will  be  read  with  sympathy  and  that  any  sugges- 
tions may  be  received  with  approbation. 

The  occupants  of  the  editorial  sanctum  realize  Ijiat  the  position 
is  a  delicate  one  to  fill,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  feel  that  if,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  Alumnae  and  the  Recorder  are  to  grow  in 
power  and  importance,  as  should  every  corporation  and  periodi- 
cal, it  is  their  serious  duty  to  point  out  the  means  of  progress 
and  to  encourage,  and  strengthen,  and  to  clear  up  the  way  when- 
ever opportunity  offers. 

Years  ago  the  first  alumnae  meeting  took  place  in  the  parlor 
of  the  College.  It  was  merely  a  social  gathering  of  a  few  classes. 
The  business  transacted  by  such  an  august  body  was  not  much, 
for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  there  was  little  to  be  done. 
The  members,  however,  realizing  that  the  proverb  of  the  oak 
and    the    acorn    should    be    their    motto,    conscientiously    went 
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through  all  the  forms  and  cereinonies  of  an  immense  corporation 
— and  likely  partook  of  a  dainty  Alumnae  Dinner  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  will  the  alumnae  of  1890.  They  edited  no  maga- 
zine, presented  no  memorial  windows,  chairs  or  pictures,  and  the 
fund  in  the  treasury  grew  with  surpassing  slowness.  Neverthe- 
less, these  pioneers  of  the  Association  worked  on  cheerfully,  and 
despite  the  obstacle  of  just  beginning  to  crawl,  it  became  at  last  a 
thing  of  larger  growth.  In  time  the  Recorder  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, a  youthful,  incipient  affair,  and  struggled  bravely  along, 
passing  successively,  and  successfully,  into  competent  and  con- 
scientious hands. 

To-day,  though  by  no  means  of  large  proportions,  the  alumnae 
is  a  body  full  grown  and  composed  of  capable  women  who  are 
no  longer  fledglings  in  a  knowledge  of  its  requirements,  and 
who,  we  earnestly  hope,  are  not  blind  to  what  it  might  become. 

There  is  a  way  of  stepping  bravely  forward  and  doing  a  duty, 
and  there  is  also  a  way  of  standing  entirely  clear  of  the  very 
name  of  duty,  as  there  is  always  a  willing  worker  alongside  the 
one  who  lags  behind.  We  fail  to  recollect  a  single  example  of 
the  continued  existence  of  anything  in  an  atmosphere  of  neglect 
and  indifference.  The  death  may  be  slow,  but  will  be  all  the 
surer  for  being  slow.  It  is  this  spirit  of  inertia  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  slip  out  and  around 
the  pleasant  fine  we  all  should  pay  for  a  past  connection  with 
our  alma  mater — that  of  helping  her,  and  making  of  more  ac- 
count our  relation  to  her. 

Therefore,  in  lieu  of  polite  insinuations  and  elegant  phrase- 
ology, which  in  the  end  would  amount  to  nothing  and  carry  no 
conviction,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  come  directly  to  the  point  and 
mention  a  few  plain  facts? 

Vassar  is  an  institution  originally  endowed  by  an  individual,  a 
man  who  left  a  bulk  of  money — a  goodly-sized  bulk — for  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  great  college  for  women.  Vassar  had  a 
period  of  infancy  and  childhood;  yet  to-day,  through  persistent 
efforts,  it  is  an  institution  towards  which  all  eyes  are  directed 
when  there  is  need  of  a  model  from  which  to  pattern.  The 
alumnae  of  Vassar  did  its  full  share  of  building  up  its  alma  mater, 
and  moreover,  it  continues  to  exert  an  influence.  The  alumnae  has 
a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  President  and  members  of  the  Faculty, 
and  has  numerous  societies,  and  more  re-unions  than  one  in  the 
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course  of  the  year.  The  Alumnae  Aid  Society  is  a  society  which 
presents  scholarships,  the  course  to  be  of  a  certain  length,  to  young 
women  in  straightened  circumstances  who  are  longing  and  strug- 
gling for  an  education.  In  short,  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Vassar  is  a  very  important  body,  and  has  an  influence  most  potent 
in  the  affairs  of  its  alma  mater. 

It  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  we  also  should  be  such  a  body. 
Instead  of  meeting  once  a  year  for  desultory  talk  and  business, 
let  us  be  so  energetic  that  the  end  of  each  year  finds  some  new 
plan  for  progress,  some  fresh  schemes  springing  into  existence, 
or  at  least  in  the  embryo  state,  and  some  bright,  wide-awake 
interest  shown  in  a  good  direction.  The  President  should  be  the 
pivot  upon  which  much  should  turn ;  and  to  be  President  should 
be  a  position  sought  for  because  of  the  honor,  rather  than  avoided 
because  of  the  labor  and  no  compensation.  There  are  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  editorship  of  the  Recorder  might  have 
something  more  than  mere  arduous  work  attached  to  the  office. 
It  would  be  a  trifling  matter  to  double  the  annual  tax,  and  in- 
creased funds  would  bring  about  a  wider  field  of  action. 

%     '■£     % 

The  question  has  been  agitated  in  the  sanctum  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  more  than  the  usual  number  of  Recorders 
printed;  or  whether  we  should  have  five  hundred  or  even  one 
thousand,  and  have  them  sent  out  with  the  college  catalogues, 
showing  the  work  done  by  the  graduates.  We  gave  it  up  for  this 
year,  however,  accepting  the  fact  that  it  was  too  weighty  a  ques- 
tion for  the  four  of  us  to  decide.  Our  ex-officio  President  agrees 
with  us  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  College  as  an 
advertisement.     The  question  is  worth  consideration. 


The  College  library  is  becoming  a  room  of  great  importance. 
Its  shelves  are  being  filled  with  the  choicest  works  of  standard 
authors.  Ten  years  ago  the  volumes  could  be  counted  almost  on 
the  fingers. 

We  have  added  eight  books  through  the  columns  of  the 
RECORDER.  This  is  only  an  introduction  of  this  method  by 
our  paper;  but  all  will  concede  that  the  Recorder  is  of  enough 
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importance  to  make  a  book  notice  of  some  advantage  to  pub- 
lishers. 

If  next  year's  editors  will  attend  to  the  matter  in  time,  they 
will  likely  have  a  much  finer  showing  than  we  have  had  for  our 
alma  mater. 


Please  reply  to  circulars.  Even  if  you  cannot  contribute,  try 
to  give  the  editors  the  satisfaction  of  a  reply  to  circulars  and 
postals.  Taking  warning  from  the  hints  contained  in  last  year's 
editorials,  we  sent  out  circulars,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
adoption  of  new  ways  and  means  might  effect  a  change  for  the, 
better. 

The  result  was  not  emirfently  satisfactory.  In  fact,  it  oc- 
curred to  us,  in  momentary  discouragement,  that  an  intention 
exceedingly  well  meant  had  caused  us,  like  the  proverbial  crab, 
to  go  backward.  Be  that  as  it  may,  "the  spurns  that  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes"  only  spurred  us  to  renewed  effort; 
and  aside  from  the  disappointment  of  failing  to  supply  our  read- 
ers with  much  correspondence — a  department  which  has  become 
an  attractive  feature — it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  guess  that 
the  fair  pages  and  smooth  reading  of  the  alumnae  magazine 
issued  from  a  growlery,  or  that  the  wind  ever  lay  due  east. 

%     >k     ^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Female  College  has  passed  her  maidenhood, 
and  like  the  girls  who  are  passing  from  maidenhood  into  riper 
years,  hopes  to  change  her  name  for  one  that  will  give  her 
greater  dignity  Jn  maturity.  Since  Dilworth  Hall  has  been  built 
and  furnished  so  beautifully,  and  the  new  gymnasium  is  in  con- 
templation, the  students  feel  that  they  are  slowly  rising  out  of 
the  range  of  the  narrow  word  female,  and  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  a  college  that  teaches  them  to  be  women. 
They  have  requested  that  henceforth  they  may  be  considered 
students  of  a  Woman's  School.  The  faculty,  feeling  that  the  re- 
quest is  a  just  and  reasonable  one,  have  asked  that  they  be 
allowed  to  change  the  name  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

We  know  that  the  alumnae  will  give  their  most  emphatic 
approval  to  the  proposed  alteration,  and  the  Recorder  editors 
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of  the  future  will  look  with  much  expectancy  for  the  day  to 
come  when  the  very  objectionable  word  may  be  struck  off  from 
its  title  page.  We  hope,  most  earnestly  and  respectfully,  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  there- 
by earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  whole  Association. 

>fc         %         ^ 

For  years  certain  capable  and  willing  members  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  Recorder.  As  June  approaches,  the  occupants 
of  the  editorial  chair  look  with  perfect  regularity  to  these  gen- 
erous ones  for  aid.  Surely  it  is  time  that  they  be  exempt,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  from  literary  and  official  duties.  More 
recent  classes  ought  to  shoulder  their  share  of  the  work,  and 
should  permit  former  officials  to  take  a  well-earned  vacation.  We 
are  sure  that  most  of  these  hard-working  members  will  resign 
cheerfully  the  positions  of  Editor,  Contributor,  President  and  Sec- 
retary to  the  keeping  of  untried  recruits.  The  duties  of  the  As- 
sociation should  be  more  equally  divided. 
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Once  again  has  the  Angel  of  Death  visited  the  Class  of  }yyy 
calling  to  a  mission  above  one  of  its  brightest  members. 

Sara  Neal  Johnston  entered  into  rest  Friday,  April  nth,  1890, 
at  her  home,  Fifth  Avenue,  East  End,  Pittsburgh.  There  are  so 
many  readers  of  the  Recorder  who,  knowing  Miss  Johnston 
during  the  whole  or  some  part  of  her  four  years  of  college  life, 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  in  a  few  words  relating  to  her 
from  one  of  her  classmates. 

Owing  to  a  somewhat  reserved  temperament  accompanied  by  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner,  only  the  inner  circle  of  Miss  John- 
ston's friends  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  her  admi- 
rable qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Not  content  with  an  ordinary 
solution  of  a  question  she  penetrated  to  the  very  core,  unwilling 
to  abandon  any  subject  until  she  felt  herself  mistress,  and  show- 
ing in  everything  she  undertook  a  painstaking  characteristic 
which  was  a  noticeable  feature  in  reaching  any  standard  she  had 
placed  before  her. 

Among  her  classmates  her  excellent  class  record  is  well 
known,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  I  first  observed  in  her 
that  unflinching  purpose  and  indomitable  will  that  gave  char- 
acter and  prominence  to  her  after  life. 

It  was  in  literary  work,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  Miss  Johnston's 
particular  talent  lay;  though  in  this  a  too  great  modesty  and  in- 
clination to  underrate  her  own  abilities,  prevented  her  from  taking 
the  place  naturally  allotted  her.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her 
class-day  poem  is  not  in  our  possession  for  publication  in  the 
Recorder. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the  alumnae  of  the  college  to  publish 
a  yearly  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings,  the  coinings  and  go- 
ings of  the  rapidly  increasing  membership,  Sara  Johnston  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Warmcastle, 
as  one  best  fitted  to  pioneer  our  first  literary  effort,  and  with  no 
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precedent  to  fall  back  upon,  but  much  to  originate,  the  work  was 
bravely  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out.  Alluding  to 
the  importance  of  attending  the  Alumnae  re-unions,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  this  issue,  she  says:  "The  place  where  we  have  spent 
so  many  happy  days,  formed  such  warm  friendships  and  acquired 
such  stores  of  knowledge  should  always  be  dear  to  us." 

Two  years  ago  Miss  Johnston  was  elected  one  of  a  committee 
of  five  to  arrange  for  a  stained  glass  window,  a  gift  from  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  Dilworth  Hall,  and  the  happy  termina- 
tion of  this  effort  was  unveiled  a  year  since  at  the  June  re-union. 

With  the  close  of  college  days  Miss  Johnston's  life  became 
busily  crowded  with  home  and  social  duties,  churches  and  chari- 
ties; and  through  it  all  there  was  the  same  earnestness,  the  same 
quiet  determination  that  proclaims  the  "  Something  attempted, 
something  done." 

Early  in  June  of  '89,  Miss  Johnston,  with  her  father,  mother 
and  sister,  sailed  for  Europe  with  the  brightest  anticipations  of  a 
happy  summer.  Only  a  few  weeks  pass,  and  we  sorrowfully  learn 
that  the  bereaved  husband  and  daughters  are  returning  across 
the  sea,  bearing  with  them  all  that  is  mortal  of  a  beloved 
wife  and  mother. 

If  we  follow  her  into  that  saddened  home  and  watch  her  brave 
efforts  to  crush  back  that  heart-rending  grief  and  live  for  those 
around  her,  it  will  not  be  for  long.  Ere  winter  has  shaken  off  the 
last  seared  leaves,  Sara's  day  of  sorrow  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
anxious  hearts  and  praying  lips  are  sending  on  high  earnest  pe- 
titions that  her  life  may  be  spared.  There  were  more  than  two 
months  of  suffering,  and  then  a  period  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. But  it  was  only  the  first  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  After 
many  weeks  of  tender  watching,  patient  endurance  and  gathering 
sorrow,  the  spirit  is  winged  for  flight  and  the  white  "drapery  of 
death  lies  quiet  on  the  bosom  cold." 

"  Come  to  the  land  of  peace  ! 
Come  where  the  tempest  hath  no  longer  sway, 
The  shadow  passes  from  the  soul  away, 
The  sounds  of  weeping  cease !" 

M.  S.  L. 
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Death,  this  year,  has  taken  away  more  bright"  young  people 
than  usual  from  the  college  friends.  Many  of  the  girls  will  re- 
member the  laughing  face  and  merry  voice  of  Annie  Renshaw. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Stiles  but  a  short  time,  when 
death  claimed  her  for  his  own.  She  was  sick  only  three  days 
with  influenza  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  died  January  20, 
1890. 


We  are  much  grieved  to  be  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of 
Anna  Whitmer  at  Sunbury,  March,  1890.  Though  she  spent  but 
one  brief  year  at  college,  she  endeared  herself  to  us  all  by  her 
lovely  Christian  character  and  sunny  disposition.  Her  old 
school-mates  will  always  hold  her  name  in  loving  remembrance, 
and  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  sorrowing  ones  in  the  home 
she  brightened. 


Death  has  again  visited  Miss  Pelletreau's  family,  this  time 
taking  her  brother.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  three  years. 
For  several  years  Miss  Pelletreau  has  had  the  care  of  an  invalid 
mother  and  brother,  and  her  work  has  been  nobly  done. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association  .  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  held  June  7th,  1889,  the  following  minute  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas,  we  have  heard  with  profound  grief  of  the  great  be- 
reavement of  our  beloved  teacher,  Miss  Pike,  by  the  loss  of  a 
brother,  three  nieces  and  a  nephew  in  the  recent  calamity  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.  We  feel  it  our  sad  duty  to  condole  with  her  in 
this,  her  overwhelming  sorrow,  and  to  assure  her  that,  though 
nearer  and  closer  ties  have  been  rudely  severed,  she  is  still  be- 
loved and  cherished  by  those  whose  hearts  now  beat  for  her  in 
tenderest  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  expression  of  our  love  and  sym- 
pathy be  sent  to  Miss  Pike,  and  also  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Alumnae  Recorder  of  1890. 
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We  are  sure  that  the  Recorder  will  be  a  welcome  comer  this 
year,  because  Miss  Pelletreau's  picture  will  smile  on  each  and 
every  girl.  We  can  understand  perfectly  that  it  must  have  been 
a  struggle  for  her  to  give  us  her  picture;  but  at  last  she  con- 
sented, and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  none  of  this  year's 
Recorders  will  be  lost. 

As  the  Recorder  of  this  issue  went  to  press  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual,  we  were  forced  to  do  without  the  President's  address. 
Our  President,  Miss  Stevenson,  has  been  very  busy  seeing  to  the 
toasts  and  responses  which  are  to  form  the  feast  of  reason  at 
Alumnae  Dinner,  and  has  had  to  do  double  duty.  Though  the 
address  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  Recorder,  we  shall  expect  a 
brilliant  effort  on  the  eventful  day,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  ex- 
pectations will  be  more  than  realized. 

During  her  visit  to  the  city  in  the  winter,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards was  entertained  handsomely  by  the  College.  Although 
suffering  severely  from  a  broken  arm,  Miss  Edwards  appeared  to 
enjoy  immensely  a  half-day's  recreation  in  the  society  of  the 
President  and  Faculty.  In  the  evening  she  lectured  in  Old  City 
Hall  before  a  highly  interested  audience. 

Miss  Nannie  Clark,  of  class  '84,  spent  the  summer  from 
July  to  October  visiting  in  the  East.  She  saw  all  that  was  worth 
seeing  in  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  and  then 
extended  her  visit  to  Rock  Island,  Davenport  and  Nebraska. 

Among  the  undergraduates  there  was  no  brighter,  nobler  girl 
than  Jennie  Paulson.  It  is  sad  that  such  a  lovable  young  life 
should  go  out  in  such  an  awful  manner  as  did  hers  in  the  Johns- 
town flood. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Pitcairn  Taylor  had  quite  a  delightful  visit  to 
New  York  during  the  past  winter. 
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Miss  Alice  Stockton,  of  '88,  has  turned  her  attention  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  callings — hospital  nursing.  There  may  be 
more  successful  Christian  work  done  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
than  any  of  us  can  estimate.  In  a  pleasing  article  to  the  Re- 
corder Miss  Stockton  writes  with  enthusiasm  concerning  the 
profession  she  has  chosen,  and  says  that  she  does  not  regret  the 
step,  even  though  she  has  been  forced  to  give  up  much  society 
and  many  of  the  pleasures  that  young  people  love. 

IT  will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Mary  Van 
Eman  Berger  to  learn  that  she  has  given  up  her  residence  in 
Bangkok,  Siam,  and  will  make  her  home  in  America  again. 
Having  sent  one  of  those  much  dreaded  editorial  circulars,  asking 
for  a  contribution,  it  came  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  dead  letter 
from  Siam.  We  understand  that  Mrs.  Berger  is  at  present 
spending  some  time  in  Germany.  When  she  reaches  this 
country  she  will  have  almost  girdled  the  world. 

Miss  Maude  L.  Aiken,  class  of  '86,  lost  her  brother  in  Sep- 
tember.    He  died  in  Colorado,  of  pneumonia. 

Miss  Hazeitt,  who  used  to  direct  our  thoughts  heavenward, 
or  rather  starward,  made  Mrs.  Mary  Acheson  Spencer  a  flying 
visit  during  the  winter. 

Miss  Lou  Cummins,  class  of  '8i,  says  in  a  letter:  "I  assure 
you  that  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  do  something  for  the  Recorder;  but  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  anything  else  than  letter  writing  is  beyond  me.  The 
very  minute  I  think  of  such  a  thing  my  wits  desert  me.  So 
please  believe  me,  it  is  not  because  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
Recorder,  but  simply  because  my  stupidity  will  not  allow  me 
to  contribute."  From  her  very  excellent  letter  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  she  could  have  sent  a  fine  contribution. 

Our  missionary,  Miss  Joanna  K.  Davis,  has  been  at  her  home 
in  Allegheny  during  the  year.  She  has  entertained  us  in  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  the  Japanese. 

In  the  loss  of  an  only  brother,  who  lay  sick  several  months, 
Belle  McConnell,  class  of  '8o,  has  been  called  upon  to  face  the 
greatest  grief  in  living. 
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Mrs.  Emma  Kearns  CoylB,  class  of  '81,  in  a  letter  says: 
"For  twelve  weeks  I  have  had  sickness  in  my  house.  My  baby 
first  took  scarlet  fever,  then  pneumonia,  and  now  has  measles." 
Her  excuse  for  not  giving  us  a  contribution  is  certainly  a  good 
one. 

Once  in  a  while  the  Recorder  gets  track  of  news  not  in- 
tended for  its  ears.  In  such  an  event  our  eagerness  for  "  more  " 
is  unlimited.  Having  an  inkling  that  a  certain  alumna  had  a 
delightful  secret,  which  she  did  not  want  the  Recorder  to  know, 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  ferret  out  the  same,  and  succeeded 
even  beyond  our  expectations.  This  particular  alumna  has  been 
doing  Europe  to  some  advantage,  and  though  she  crossed  the 
briny  with  the  utmost  openness  and  innocence,  found  her  fate 
awaiting  her  on  the  other  side.  She  quietly  and  unwittingly 
captured  the  heart  of  a  most  excellent  Philadelphia  clergyman. 
We  have  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  also  other  facts  so  in- 
teresting that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  keep  our  pen  from  record- 
ing the  news.  We  restrain  its  inclination  to  disclose  everything 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  want  to  show  how  a  woman  can 
keep  a  secret,  even  if,  to  gain  possession  of  it,  she  does  some  little 
detective  work.  Who  is  the  happy  one,  girls?  Do  you  know 
her?     Have  you  heard — all  that  we  have? 

One  of  the  alumnse,  Miss  Emily  Kurtz,  is  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  art  in  Paris. 

Miss  Elsie  Rankin,  class  of  '88,  passed  the  winter  in  Mis- 
souri, visiting  a  former  classmate.  Her  visit  there  was  a  delight- 
ful one.  She  also  spent  some  time  in  Kansas  City,  her  trip 
lasting  from  Christmas  to  April. 

Miss  Lucy  Allyn  will  be  remembered  as  a  bright  student  at 
the  college,  but  did  not  graduate.  After  leaving  school  she  took 
up  the  profession  of  nursing,  selecting  the  Allegheny  General 
Hospital  as  a  place  well  fitted  to  train  and  prepare  her  for  the 
duties  of  the  calling.  Miss  Allyn,  however,  has  recently  suc- 
cumbed to  the  attractions  of  a  certain  reverend  gentleman  and 
is  now  married  and  living  in  West  Virginia. 
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Since  the  last  meeting  more  than  the  usual  number  of  alumnae 
has  been  to  Europe.  We  had  hoped  to  have  received  a  charm- 
ing European  letter  or  two — a  bright  account  of  some  sort — 
either  of  the  murkiness  of  London,  the  gayeties  of  Paris  or  the 
oddities  of  Russia.  For  the  failure  to  supply  us  we  account  in 
no  other  way  than  that  the  tourist  portion  of  the  alumnae  has 
read  Saunterings,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Warner  that  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  invite  the  public  to  go  nowhere  than  some- 
where; "for  almost  every  one  has  been  somewhere,  and  has  writ- 
ten about  it."  The  Recorder,  however,  aspires  to  instruct  as 
well  as  entertain  its  readers,  and  a  descriptive  letter  is  a  most  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  its  pages. 

Mrs.  Grace  Watson  WarmcasteE  spent  the  winter  in 
Florida  enjoying  the  Southern  climate. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Recorder,  not  intended  for  publication,  oc- 
curs a  paragraph  so  finely  descriptive  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  part  of  it.  The  writer  says  that  she  wishes  she  could 
bring  vividly  before  us  "some  idea  of  the  sport  I  have  had  hook- 
ing and  landing  fish  as  fast  as  I  could  reel  in  my  line;  of  the 
beautiful  palmettoes  that  for  miles  bend  their  faces  and  kiss  one- 
another,  forming  an  archway  through  which  we  drive  to  the 
water's  edge;  of  a  beach  covered  with  daintily  tinted  shells  that 
crunch  under  the  horses'  feet,  the  sound  blending  with  the  music 
of  the  breakers;  and  of  the  moon  when  she  smiles  and  lights 
the  water  as  she  did  some  nights  ago,  as  our  white  sail  took  us 
out  on  the  swelling  ocean." 

With  the  coming  of  June,  Commencement  and  its  attendant 
ceremonies  occupy  the  thoughts  of  certain  expectant  maidens 
whom  it  will  be  our  duty  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  alumnae 
meeting. 

The  graduating  class  of  1890,  soon  to  form  part  of  our  august 
body,  have  prepared  commencement  essays,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  so  interesting,  and  some  so  full  of  mystery,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  presenting  them  in  the  Recorder  for  the 
benefit  of  alumnae  who  live  too  far  away  to  climb  the  hill  of  their 
alma  mater  on  the  momentous  night : 

"A  Nation's  Vitality,"  Miss  Bessie  Hillman. 

"What  Next?"  Miss  Jennie  McCance. 
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"The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  Miss  Helen  Duncan. 
"American  Aristocracy,"  Miss  Lillian  Hill. 
"Without  Sound  of  Hammer  or  Axe,"  Miss  Helen  Brown. 
"Ancient  Superstition,"  Miss  Bessie  Robinson. 

Through  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  a  first-class  gymnasium.  A  bowling  alley  and  all  the 
latest  improvements  for  physical  culture  will  be  provided  for  the 
students. 


At  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Association  we  publish 
the  name's  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  Recorder 
successively,  from  its  first  issue  up  to  the  present  year.  The 
member  who  made  this  humble  solicitation  has  been  editor  of 
the  Recorder  and  doubtless  has  an  acute  realization  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  thereof — with,  of  course,  a  maximum  of 
pleasure  attached.  Having  been  stretched  upon  the  rack  so 
recently  ourselves,  we  obey  the  injunction  of  the  ex-editor  with 
an  alacrity  which  will  be  appreciated  fully  by  the  following 
"martyrs  to  the  cause:" 

1883,  Mrs.  Grace  Watson  Warmcastle  and  Miss  Sara  N.  John- 
ston. 

1884,  Mrs-  MarY  Robbins  Miller  and  Mrs.  Flora  McKnight 
Pierce. 

1885,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Lyon  and  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Renshaw. 

1886,  Miss  Luella  P.  Meloy  and  Miss  Georgina  G.  Negley. 

1887,  Miss  Sue  Y.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Nannie  Clark. 

1888,  Miss  Lillian  Willock  and  Miss  Jennie  B.  Wallace. 

1889,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Thurston  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Baldwin. 
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Ashland,  Ohio,  May  8th,  1890. 


Dear  Recorder: 

A  request  from  your  editors  reached  me  long  ago  (I'm  ashamed  to  say  how 
long)  for  an  article  for  your  pages,  and  though  I  was  visiting  at  the  time  and 
knew  that  I  would  be  for  months  very  busy  with  the  fulfilling  of  the  duties  and 
pleasures  crowding  upon  my  time,  yet  I  promised  to  write  something,  and  now, 
at  the  last  moment,  I  feel  like  a  naughty  child  with  a  guilty  conscience,  for  I 
haven't  done  anything,  and  the  time  has  come  when  I  have  to  confess  or  be 
whipped.  Now,  please,  dear  Recorder,  don't  let  your  "mother"  editors  be  too 
cross!  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  "honestly  and  really"  intimidated  at  the  first  by 
the  subjects  suggested  to  me  for  "  treatment."  I  had  asked  for  a  few  hints,  to  be 
sure,  but  without  the  faintest  pretension  to  the  universal  knowledge  for  which 
one  of  your  kindly  editors  seemed  to  give  me  credit.  "The  Advanced  Condi- 
tion of  Woman  in  Society  "  was  presented  me  mildly  as  a  "  starter,"  then  came 
a  somewhat  vague  suggestion  concealed  beneath  the  title  of  "A  Little  Appro- 
priate Modesty."  If  that  could  have  been  altered  to  "A  Great  Deal  of  Native 
Modest}-,"  a  line  or  two  would  have  been  sufficient  and  "  my  tale  told,"  but  I  felt 
that  would  be  unfair  to  a  generous  editress,  and  desisted.  Next  on  the  list  was 
"The  Evolution  of  Architecture,"  which  fell  heavily  on  my  fevered  spirit.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  short  of  Grote's  "Greece,"  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages,"  six 
volumes  of  Ruskin  and  .a  European  tour  could  fit  me  for  such  an  intellectual 
feat.  A  great  deal  of  appropriate  modesty  came  over  me  as  I  reflected  on  this 
subject.  The  "  Elegancies  of  Life  "  came  next  and  stole  quite  temptingly  into  my 
mind.  If  I  had  only  sufficient  time  and  paper  to  express  myself  on  that  com- 
prehensive topic  I  think  I  might  have  done  it  something  like  justice,  because  it 
is  such  a  delightful  subject  to  warm  up  to. 

But — well,  I  simply  could  not  find  time  for  writing,  and  the  days  and  weeks 
flew  by  (those  delicious,  swift-footed  California  weeks)  and  then  the  long, 
fatiguing  homeward  journey,  and  the  opening  up  and  straightening  out  of  a 
home  which  had  been  closed  for  six  months,  and  the  unpacking,  and  the  wel- 
coming friends.  Well,  every  one  knows  just  what  it  is,  and  what  can  you  ex- 
pect from  me,  Recorder?  I  defy  any  human  woman  to  perform  any  kind  of 
literary  work  in  my  circumstances  of  the  past  seven  months.  And  yet  my 
Nemesis,  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  postal,  stares  me  coldly  in  the  face,  demand- 
ing immediate  justice  and  retribution,  and  "will  not  down." 

Now,  look  here,  good  Nemesis — only  please  don't  glare  at  me  so — don't  you 
really  believe  that  those  distinguished  alumnce  would  just  rather  hear  from  me 
personally  in  this  airy,  familiar  way,  than  dig  the  "  remains"  of  my  brains  out 
of  some  lengthy  and  belabored  essay  on  "The  Fossil  History  of  Patagonia,"  or 
"Peculiar  Art  Tendencies  of  the  Chaldeans?"  I  mean,  of  course,  those  who 
know  me,  and  the  others — well,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  mislead  them  with  the 
inference  that  I  was  deeply  learned  and  literary.  And,  my  faithful,  patient  and 
ambitious  Nemesis — in  other  words,  editress — don't  you  believe  it  is  better  for 
one  to  speak — particularly  in  print — only  when  one  has  really  something  to  say? 
You,  in  your  earnest   and   just    desire   to  make   an  interesting  and  brilliant 
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Recorder,  may  for  the  moment  feel  otherwise ;  but  for  my  part,  in  the  RE- 
CORDER, unless  "  the  girls  "  have  some  really  good  or  helpful  thoughts  or  sugges- 
tions to  present,  something  which  they  feel  we  all  will  be  better  or  wiser  for, 
and  which  is  an  outcome  of  their  own  individuality — the  product  of  their  best 
thought — unless  they  can  give  that,  I  would  rather  read  just  a  good  chatty  letter, 
full  of  their  own  personal  doings — a  description  of  a  pleasant  trip  or  sojourn,  or 
an  outline  of  their  home  life  and  interests.  If  married,  something  about  the 
"dearest  of  men"  and  "loveliest  of  babies."  In  fact,  any  and  everything  which 
will  give  us,  for  a  few  fleeting  moments,  the  delightful  hallucination  that  we 
were  hearing  the  sweet,  familiar  voice  and  looking  into  the  dear  eyes,  unheard, 
unseen,  perhaps,  for  years!  Oh,  I  know  it  is  inconsistent;  a  journal  must  have  a 
literary  department,  of  course  it  must,  "Mother  Editress,"  and  I  am  sure  the 
alumnse  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  can  always  supply  its  columns  generously 
and  brilliantly,  even  though  there  may  be  every  year  a  few  "black  sheep,"  like 
the  writer,  who  fail  to  keep  their  promises.  I  hope  to  hear  from  many  of  the 
dear  old  girls  in  this  year's  Recorder.  Last  year's  was  a  delightful  number — 
all  too  short,  but  very  satisfactory.  Just  here,  I  would  like  to  return  my  hearty 
thanks  to  the  alumnse  meeting  of  last  June  for  its  kindness  in  selecting  me  as 
one  of  the  literary  editors  of  this  year's  Recorder.  The  honor  was  deeply  ap- 
preciated, and  was  accepted,  and  only  given  up  because  of  a  change  of  plans  for 
the  winter.  California  was  too  far  away  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence with  my  associate  editor,  consequently  my  place  was  supplied,  I  doubt  not, 
more  than  adequately.  I  am  sure  the  success  of  this  year's  journal  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Some  of  the  old  girls  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  Fanny  Wills,  who  is  still  bloom- 
ing in  the  land  of  flowers.  I  left  her  three  weeks  ago  preparing  to  take  part  in 
the  gorgeous  "  Flower  Festival "  in  Los  Angeles,  which  delights  annually  so 
many  hundreds  of  people,  including  tourists  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  She  is  entirely  converted  to  California.  She  has  not  ceased  study,  has 
devoted  much  time  to  music,  and  among  other  accomplishments,  has  become 
an  efficient  housekeeper,  making  everything  bright,  beautiful  and  comfortable 
in  her  delightful  home. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  and  pleased  to  meet  Miss  Wadleigh  (one  of  our 
capable  and  patient  teachers  in  years  gone  by)  there  this  winter.  I  came  upon 
her  unexpectedly  at  Mrs.  Wills',  where  we  happened  to  be  calling  at  the  same 
time.  Years  have  brought  little  change  to  Miss  Wadleigh  in  appearance,  but  in 
her  face  is  the  added  wisdom  and  content  which  the  years  seem  to  have  brought 
her — the  trace  of"  each  moment  improved."  Since  leaving  the  college  she  has 
made  an  extended  tour  abroad,  and  has  now  settled  in  Los  Angeles  for  an  in- 
definite time  with  a  married  brother  and  his  family. 

Mrs.  Poindexter  (Madeleine  Wade)  is  the  fond  mother  of  two  charming  babies, 
who  brighten  up  her  pretty  home  as  no  other  ornaments  could  do. 

"My"  beautiful  Pasadena  is  lovelier  than  ever.  It  has  a  large  permanent 
population  and  steadily  growing.  Substantial  homes,  built  now  in  good,  solid 
"Eastern"  style,  a  wonderful  luxuriance  of  flowers  as  the  gardens  grow  older, 
and  delightful  society,  all  serve  to  form  an  ideal  place  of  residence. 

Upon  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  and  plainly  visible 
from  Pasadena,  has  recently  been  established  by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege an  Observatory,  in  which  is  to  be  placed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  the  largest  and  finest  telescope  in  the  world.  The  lens  was  cast  in 
Paris,  and  is  to  be  ground  and  finished  to  marvelous  delicacy  and  accuracy  by 
a  Boston  firm.    The  atmosphere  at  this  point  is  exceedingly  pure  and  clear,  and  by 
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experiments  has  been  proven  the  finest  point  of  observation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  with  its  other  advantages 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  San  Gabriel  Valley,  the  garden  spot 
of  California.  A  bill  has  been  recently  presented  to  Congress  asking  from  the 
Government  the  grant  of  a  number  of  acres  on  Wilson's  Peak  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, has  been  favorably  received  and  will  probably  be  passed,  thus  adding 
another  valuable  observatory  to  already  wealthy  Harvard. 

I  could  fill  all  the  space,  and  more,  I  feel  certain,  which  may  have  been  re- 
served for  that  "article,"  with  notes  on  Southern  California,  but  I  have  given  the 
RECORDER  several  effusions  on  that  topic  in  other  years,  and  I  will  not  further 
intrude. 

Wishing  our  alma  mater  every  success  during  the  coming  year,  and  with  kind- 
est remembrances  to  Miss  Pelletreau  and  all  old  friends,  and  with  a  "live  long 
and  prosper"  to  the  Recorder, 

I  remain  sincerely, 

Susan  H.  Locke,  Class  '77. 

Dear  Sister  Graduates : 

1  try  each  year  to  not  write  in  response  to  the  editors'  appeal.  Not  that  I  do 
not  enjoy  it,  but  I  think  my  efforts  seem  so  like  David's  Psalms — "  another  of 
the  same" — and  so  many  of  the  other  contributions  more  worthy  the  space  in 
the  Recorder.  But  a  wee  voice  has  been  saying,  "  put  yourself  in  their  place," 
(the  editors),  and  to  this  prompter  you  are  now  indebted  for  another  letter  from 
Mayrie  Cleaver. 

I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  in  person  last  June,  but 
at  the  last  moment  gave  it  up  to  go  on  another  trip  and  then  East  in  October, 
when  Mr.  Hain  could  be  with  me.  Most  of  you  won't  blame  me  for  not  going 
alone.  The  last  of  October,  returning  home,  we  stopped  in  Pittsburgh  for  a 
short  visit.  How  I  would  love  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
same  pleasure  of  seeing  the  new  Dilworth  Hall  and  the  many  grand  im- 
provements around  the  dear  old  college.  The  feeling  held  me  spell-bound, 
as  it  were,  as  I  went  about  with  beautiful  Miss  Pelletreau — for  to  me  she 
is  indeed  such — her  whole  life,  character,  manner,  words,  motives  and  ambition 
are  beautiful  to  know,  truly  forming  the  embodiment  of  lovely  womanhood; 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  those  on  whom  her  influence  does  and  has  fallen. 
Would  there  were  more  of  this  type  of  noble  women  in  the  world  to  better  it. 

I  was  delighted  over  all  the  changes  and  proud  to  feel  my  interest  and  love 
had  not  lessened  for  all  connected  with  the  good  and  advancement  of  the  P.  F. 
C.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  number  of  the  seniors  and  other  girls,  and  al- 
though I  could  only  be  there  a  short  time,  every  moment  was  full  of  enjoyment, 
and  I  left  feeling  how  "good  to  be  there."     Do  you  all  feel  the  same? 

I  have  only  been  back  four  or  five  times  since  I  "appeared  in  public  on  the 
stage,"  but  each  time  seems  just  as  dear.  The  greatest  change  I  saw  while  in 
Pittsburgh  was  the  absence  of  the  sweet  face  so  missed  in  the  Wightman  family. 
Dear  Mary's  death  has  been  a  great  blow  to  all  her  friends. 

I  hope  this  year  more  will  respond  to  the  editors'  cards  and  write  at  least  short 
letters.  With  greetings  to  all  and  wishes  for  success  to  the  "girls  of  '90"  and 
alumnse  meeting, 

I  am  your  sister  graduate, 

Mayrie  Cleaver  Hain,  Class  '75. 
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Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  April  12,  1890. 
My  Dear  Alumnce: 

This  region  of  Colorado  has  been  made  so  familiar  to  the  reading  public 
through  "  H.  H.'s  "  "  Bits  of  Travel  at  Home,"  that  I  hesitate  to  send  a  letter 
from  here ;  but  I  shall  refer  you  to  her  book  for  true  and  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  shall  tell  you  a  little 
of  the  life. 

As  you  well  know,  Colorado  Springs  is  a  health  resort,  and  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  10,000.  There  are  people  here  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
also  many  foreigners.  The  city  has  beautiful  wide  streets  lined  with  cotton- 
wood  trees,  and  there  are  many  handsome  residences,  as  well  as  hotels,  schools 
and  churches. 

Eastern  people  are  apt  to  think  of  a  Western  town  as  being  without  many  ad- 
vantages socially.  Here  it  is  not  so.  The  society  is  delightful,  and  you  meet 
the  most  cultured  and  charming  people,  who  have  much  leisure,  and  often 
wealth.  With  many  the  main  thing  is  to  have  something  to  occupy  their  time, 
consequent^  during  the  winter  there  is  a  succession  of  luncheons,  dinners,  teas 
and  receptions.  But  the  fashionable  life  is  not  the  most  general,  for  with  the 
majority  of  people  the  object  in  being  here  is  to  live  out  of  doors.  The  climate 
of  this  part  of  Colorado  is  most  delightful,  and  were  it  not  for  the  dust  and  wind 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  charming  place.  The  physicians  claim  that  the  dust 
is  not  injurious,  and  the  windy  days  are  so  in  the  minority  that  it  hardly  seems 
fair  to  speak  of  them.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  the  past 
month  of  March.  There  was  hardly  a  day  when  I  did  not  drive  all  morning, 
finding  on  the  sunny  slopes  the  daisies  and  anemones;  and  then  I  would  spend 
the  afternoons  calling,  walking  or  sitting  on  the  piazza.  To  you  who  live  such 
busy,  rushing  lives,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  this  life  here  an  idle,  use- 
less one ;  but  you  must  remember  that  with  many  the  chief  object  is  the  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength,  and  as  an  outdoor  life  is  the  remedy,  one  feels 
best  occupied  in  getting  all  the  fresh  air  possible.  I  heard  a  lady  say  the  other 
day  that  to  live  here  one  should  have  "heart-strings  of  iron,"  and  it  is  true,  for 
there  is  so  much  that  is  sad  and  calls  for  one's  sympathy.  WThile  you  see  many, 
indeed  very  many,  grow  strong  and  well,  yet  there  are  others  for  whom  the 
climate  can  do  but  very  little,  and  it  is  sad  and  pathetic  to  see  those  in  whom 
you  have  become  interested,  and  who  have  everything  to  live  for,  gradually  pass 
away.  Yet  the  atmosphere  is  not  gloomy,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  bright. 
Involuntarily  one  feels  the  effect  of  sunshine,  and  here  where  one  has  the  con- 
stant glory  of  the  sun  and  the  blush  of  sapphire  skies,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit 
prevails. 

Housekeepers  here,  as  in  the  East,  find  the  servant  question  a  serious  one. 
Servants  get  large  wages,  many  of  them  $25  a  month.  I  am  told  it  is  hard  to 
get  efficient  ones.  During  the  past  year  two  Homes  have  been  opened,  "  The 
Glockner  Home"  and  "Bellevue  Sanitarium,"  the  object  of  both  being  to  fur- 
nish to  those  who  are  ill  and  known  to  be  worthy  and  deserving,  comfortable 
and  good  accommodations  at  a  less  cost  than  the}7  could  possibly  procure  them 
elsewhere.  At  the  Bellevue  Sanitarium  the  rooms  are  mostly  memorial  ones, 
tastefully  and  comfortably  furnished.  It  is  hoped  to  make  Colorado  Springs  an 
educational  centre  of  the  West.  To  those  who  are  able  and  care  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  there  are  now  many  opportunities  of  self-improvement.  There 
are  afternoon  classes  in  French  and  German  ;  and  besides  the  public  schools, 
there  is  a  growing  college  where  they  have  co-education.  The  college  has  some 
handsome  buildings,  and  hopes  to  have  more.     The  boys'  dormitory  was  opened 
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last  autumn,  and  the  ladies  are  now  working  hard  to  raise  funds  to  build  halls 
for  the  girls,  one  of  which  they  hope  to  have  ready  by  Fall.  They  propose 
adopting  the  cottage  system  of  Smith  College.  In  connection  with  the  college 
is  a  Woman's  Educational  Society,  the  membership  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Springs.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  raise  the  money  to  build 
halls  for  the  girls,  and  to  help,  by  loans,  poor  girls  to  obtain  an  education.  It  is  a 
good  work,  carried  on  by  noble  women,  and  cannot  but  result  in  great  benefit 
to  many.  During  the  winter  there  were  lectures  twice  a  week  in  the  college 
chapel,  open  to  the  public,  and  as  the  subjects  embraced  music,  science  and 
literature,  they  were  much  appreciated. 

Before  closing,  I  must  express  my  appreciation  of  the  Recorder  ;  it  brings 
me  news  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  College,  and  also  word  of  those  of  whom 
I  have  lost  sight,  but  in  whom  I  have  still  an  interest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Anna  Aelison  Scott. 


p    m    3k    J 
?      ♦      ♦      ♦ 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Miller. 
After  roll  call,  the  Secretary  read  the  names  of  those  who  had 
sent  regrets,  and  also  a  letter  from  Miss  Susan  H.  Locke.  The 
Association  then  admitted  to  membership  the  class  of  '89,  includ- 
ing Miss  English,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Griffith,  Miss  Rankin,  Miss 
Riggs,  Miss  Wallace  and  Miss  Breed. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Association,  after  which  re- 
ports from  the  Hymeneal  Recorder  and  the  Necrologist  were 
read.  The  former  reported  seven  marriages  among  the  alumnae. 
The  Treasurer  read  a  report  showing  $88.23  i*1  the  treasury. 

Miss  Baldwin  announced  that  the  Recorder  was  self-support- 
ing. The  committee  on  the  Memorial  Window  reported  and 
called  for  subscriptions  to  make  up  a  deficit  of  about  $29.  Miss 
Lyon  moved  that  the  money  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.  Mrs. 
Eva  Hays  Stewart  subscribed  $5,  and  Miss  Lyon's  motion  was 
laid  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Warmcastle  and  Miss  Lyon  were  ap- 
pointed to  raise  the  money  by  subscription.  They  obtained  $24. 
A  motion  to  devote  the  subscription  to  the  Johnstown  sufferers 
was  defeated.  Miss  Thurston  then  moved  that  any  funds  that 
were  lacking  be  drawn  from  the  general  fund. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  four  editors  be  appointed  for  the 
Recorder,  two  literary  and  two  business  editors.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  Recorder  be  placed  on  file  in  the  Library. 
The  President  appointed  Miss  Jennie  Clark  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter.  The  Treasurer  suggested  that  the  annual  tax  be  ad- 
vanced to  one  dollar.     After  discussion  the  motion  was  defeated. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  then  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Miss  Stevenson;  Vice  President,  Miss  Davis;  Literary 
Editors,  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Locke;  Business  Editors,  Miss 
Holmes  and  Miss  Pitcairn. 

Mrs.  Warmcastle  then  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Window. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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After  luncheon  the  Memorial  Window  was  unveiled.  Miss 
Thurston  recited  a  poem  written  for  the  occasion,  and  Miss  Lyon 
presented  the  window  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  accepted 
in  their  behalf  by  Dr.  Reid. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  June  6,  1890. 

Mary  B.  Breed,  Secretary. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  in  hand  June  6,  1889 $  13  75 

From  annual  tax 38  00 

"       advertisements  in  Aeumn^E  Recorder 214  00 

"       allowance  for  old  building  cut 2  00 

"       interest  on  deposit  to  January  1,  1890 2  98 

Total $270  73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  publishing  Alumna  Recorder $227  50 

"    additional  expenses  of  committee  for  purchasing  memorial 

window 2  35 

"    stationer}',  postage  and  printing 2  30 

Total : $232  15 

In  bank  June  6,  1889 74  48 

Interest  on  deposit  to  January  1,  1890 2  98 

Cash  in  hand 35  60 

Total  amount  in  treasury $113  06 

Georgina  G.  Negley,  Treasurer. 
May  i,  1890. 
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GRADUATES. 

Class  of  '78.  Josephine  Ormond  and  John  Robb  Calder,  mar- 
ried at  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  11,  1889. 

Class  of  '82.  Margaret  Clark  and  Anthony  Trimble,  married 
at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1890. 

FORMER   STUDENTS. 

Emma  Covode  and  Charles  Benton  Blair,  married  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  June  5,  1889. 

Laura  E.  Barnes  and  Aleck  C.  Canfield,  married  at  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pa.,  June  11,  1889. 

Helen  P.  Smyser  and  Dr.  John  Kurtz,  married  at  Glyndon, 
Minn.,  June  27,  1889. 

Elizabeth  S.  Fulton  and  Joseph  E.  Barnett,  married  at  La- 
trobe,  Pa.,  September  25,  1889. 

Mary  Ott  and  William  Wilson  Irwin,  married  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  October  17,  1889. 

Nellie  Card  and  Daniel  Agnew  Moore,  married  at  Pittsburgh, 
October  10,  1889. 

Ada  S.  Myers  and  John  A.  Scott,  married  at  Pittsburgh,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1889. 

Annie  M.  Renshaw  and  Rev.  H.  Howard  Stiles,  married  at 
Pittsburgh,  October  29,  1889. 

Cora  B.  Easton  and  John  W.  Hubbard,  married  at  Pittsburgh, 
November  6,  1889. 

Nellie  Foster  Wood  and  Thomas  McK.  McKee,  married  at 
Pittsburgh,  November  27,  1889. 

Margaret  M.  Magee  and  Kier  Mitchell,  married  at  Pittsburgh, 
December  12,  1889. 

Susie  I.  Parker  and  Marion  F.  Hippie,  married  at  Pittsburgh, 
December  25,  1889. 
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Mary  Louise  Beggs  and  Henry  Sproul,  married  at  Pittsburgh, 
January  22,  1890. 

Harriet  Clark  Godfrey  and  James  Kennedy  Moorhead,  married 
at  Pittsburgh,  April  8,  1890. 

Sara  M.  Beatty  and  William  C.  Husted,  married  at  West- 
chester, Pa.,  March  13,  1890. 
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GRADUATES. 

Sara  Neal  Johnston,  died  April  n,  1890,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FORMER   STUDENTS. 

Mrs.  H.  Howard  Stiles,  died  January  20,  1890,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Annie  Whitmer,  died  March,  1890,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Annie  Salsbury,  died,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


!irlf[$+ 


Mrs.  Rachel  O'Niel  Kennedy,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thomas  Imhoff,  of  E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  son. 

Mrs.  Mary  Acheson  Spencer,  of  Amberson  Avenue,  E.  E., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Mary  Van  Eman  Berger,  of  Bangkok,  Siam,  a  son. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Stewart  Acheson,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Wilson  McKnight,  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Westanna  McCay  Pardee,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  daughter, 
born  May  24,  1889. 

Mrs.  Mayrie  Cleaver  Hain,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  daughter, 
born  March  28,  1890. 
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Officers  '89-90. 

President,  .  .  .       Miss  Eleanor  J.  Stevenson. 

Vice  President,         .  .  Miss  Joanna  K.  Davis. 

Secretary,  .  .  .       Miss  Mary  B.  Breed. 

Necrologist,  .  .  .  * 

Hymeneal  Recorder,  .  .       * 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  ex-officio,  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  Pittsburgh, 
E.  E.,  Pa. 

[*  The  Hymeneal  Recorder  and  Necrologist  not  having  been  recorded,  the  reports  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Breed.] 

CXASS  OF   1873. 

Elizabeth  R.  Black,  East  Bowman  street,  Wooster,  O. 
Bessie  McKnight  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gregg),  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Lucy  O'Hara  (Mrs.  David  Morrison),  47  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Mary  Renshaw  (Mrs.  Richard  Chislett),  71  Talbot  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minnie  Sellers,  Howe  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
•""Laura  Locke  (Mrs.  Stoughton  Fletcher). 

Class  of  1874. 

Ellen  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  Brown),  Jarvis  Cottage,  Duquesne  Heights,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lidie  Campbell  (Mrs.  Charles  Stewart),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Joanna  K.  Davis,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Eva   Davis    (Mrs.   William   S.    Huselton),    17   Stockton   avenue,   Allegheny 
City,  Pa. 

Rebecca  F.  Renshaw,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sallie  Frazier  (Mrs.  Burritt  H.  Sawyer),  4243  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Ella  Hutchinson  (Mrs.  Finley  B.  Pugh). 

Lee  Singleton  (Mrs.  Alfred  Paul),  727  Main  street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Annie  B.  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jannie  Stewart  (Mrs.  Ernest  Acheson),  Washington,  Pa. 

Helen  Townsend  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mayer),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
•■•Annie  Shriver  (Mrs.  John  Hawkins). 

Class  OF  1875. 

Sue  S.  Barrett  (Mrs.  John  M.  Withrow),  294  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  O 
Mayrie  Cleaver  (Mrs.  Charles  Hain),  1209  Locust  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Ida  E.  Harden   (Mrs.  Gustave  A.  Aschman),  115  Lincoln   avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  O. 

*  Deceased. 
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Florence  I.  Holmes,  210  Frankstown  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Nettie  Jamison  (Mrs.  William  H.  Vincent),  118  N.  Main  street,  Mansfield,  O. 

Ella  Hughes,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Carrie  Jenks,  Brookfield,  Pa. 

Rachel  McCulloch,  Emerson  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Mcintosh  (Mrs.  — —  Wells),  Wellsville,  O. 

Mary  Patterson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.  Green),  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Lane  C.  Reed,  Mt.  Pleasant,  O. 

Emma  Sterrett,  3S00  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Annie    Wainwright    (Mrs.    William    Abbott),    Neville    street,    Pittsburgh, 

(E.  E.),  Pa. 
Jennie  B.Wallace,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Lillian  Willock,  44  Beech  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
*'Mary  Wightman  (Mrs.  John  H.  Noble). 

ClvASS   OF    1S76. 

;|fMary  C.  Brown. 

Bertie  Carrier  (Mrs.  Allan  Wood),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lydia  C.  Gracie,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Anna  M.  Grayson,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sarah  J.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa. 
*Effie  McMillan. 

Claribel  Merriman  (Mrs.  D.  T.  Robey),  Kenton,  O. 

Keziah  Negley  (Mrs.  George  Senft),  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Emma  C.  Norton  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller),  Kenton,  O. 
*Mary  M.  Scofield,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annie  Singer  (Mrs.  Henry  Ebbert),67o6  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  Walker  (Mrs.  Paul  Wadsworth),  53  Phillips  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.Jane  Wightman,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lallah  Walker  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  Merriman),  Kenton,  O. 

Class  of  1S77. 

Margaretta  Campbell  (Mrs.  John  H.  Kerr),  Normal,  111. 

Marguerite  Fowler  (Mrs.  H.  Morris  Richmond),  Meadville,  Pa. 

May  Hedges  (Mrs.  Frank  Talmadge),  Columbus,  O. 
*Sara  N.  Johnston. 

Annie  B.  Lyons  (Mrs.  F.  R.  Martin),  Varna,  111. 

Susan  H.  Locke,  "Hillpoint,"  Ashland,  O. 

Margaret  S.  Lyon,  340  S.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Flora  McKnight  (Mrs.  William  L.  Pierce),  North  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rachel  Pears  (Mrs.  James  McClelland),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Agnes  Pitcairn,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lillie  Pitcairn  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor),  Walnut  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Robbins  (Mrs.  William  S.  Miller),  Bayard  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.E.).Pa. 

Anna  Scott,  3813  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Lucy  Stuart  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Vincent). 
*Kate  Stewart. 

Emma  Stoughton  (Mrs.  Earnest  S.  Irwin),  69  Vienna  street,  Cleveland,  O. 

*  Deceased. 
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Annie  Welch  (Mrs.  Craig  Moore),  Cadiz,  O. 

Grace  Watson    (Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Warmcastle),   N.  Hiland  avenue,   Pittsburgh 

(E.  E.),  Pa. 
Effie  B.  King,  4523  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1878. 

Carrie  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barrett),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Margaret  Bowden,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mary  Boyles  (Mrs.  Clarence  Clendennin),  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Bowen,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Eva  Hays  (Mrs.  William  C.  Stewart),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Emily  Kurtz,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Belle  Laughlin  (Mrs.  Robert  P.  Marshall),  Grant  avenue,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Frank  Low  (Mrs.  Richard  Sears  Sayre),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Mason  (Mrs. Bowser),  Mercer,  Pa. 

Luella  McKown  (Mrs.  A.  K.  Joy),  Leader  office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Josephine  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Class  of  1879. 

Mary  McC.  Jones,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Westanna  McCay  (Mrs.  John  M.  Pardee),  61 19  Hoeveler  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sue  Y.  Mitchell,  South  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1880. 

Belle  McConnell,  315  South  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Esther  D.  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Edwin  Alger),  West  Richfield,  O. 
Kitty  C.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Charles  McKnight) ,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Class  of  1881. 

Fannie  Axtell  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Harman),  Marchand  street.  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Jennie  B.  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  Lou  Cummins,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sarah  Fredericks  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Marks),  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Emma  Kearns  (Mrs.  William  Coyle),  30  Fremont  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  G.  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Rachel  O'Neil  (Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy),  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Lizzie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Wallace  Inihoff),  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1882. 

Estelle  Abrams  (Mrs.  William  Sherwood),  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Bessie  H.  Barker,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Jennie  Burgher,  906  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  Clark  (Mrs.  Anthony  Trimble),  184  Chartiers  st.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Fannye  Morgan  (Mrs.  Edwin  Porter),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Mary  Van  Eman  (Mrs.  Christian  A.  Berger). 
*  Lida  A.  Wilson. 

*  Deceased. 
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Class  of  1883. 

MayAcheson  (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer),  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.E.),  Pa. 

Rachel  C.  Aiken,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Althea  Bilderback  (Mrs.  George  P.  Harden),  Steubenville,  O. 

Blanche  Evans  (Mrs.  Julius  McClure),  Oakland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Anna  W.  McCullogh  (Mrs.  Denna  Ogden),  Greensburg,  Pa. 

AnnaLysle  (Mrs.  Wm.  J.  E.  McLain),  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Georgina  G.  Negley,  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Eleanor  Neynian,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helen  Sykes  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Mair),  Madison  avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

CLASS  OF   1884. 

Nannie  Clark,  1S4  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Jennie  McCracken  (Mrs.  Robert  Elliott),  22d  street,  Pittsburgh  (S.  S.),  Pa. 

Luella  P.  Meloy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

M.  Elizabeth  Thurston,  530  Sheridan  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Gertrude  Walker  (Mrs.  Abram  G.  Holmes),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1885. 

Emma  Fergus,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Ella  Smith,  322  Ella  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Taylor  (Mrs.  Miles  Standish  Hemenway),  Herron  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kate  P.  Walker,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Class  of  1886. 

Maude  L.  Aiken,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  L.  Baldwin,  4616  Filmore  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Cora  E.  Carr,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jenifer  C.  Jennings,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 

Mary  W.  Mathews,  Washington,  Pa. 

Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  3501  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  Alice  Wells,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  18S7. 

Katharine  C.  Carnahan,  322  Collins  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  M.  Ewing,  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Reta  F.  Ferguson,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Edna  J.  Ford  (Mrs.  James  Modisette),  1625  Second  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Janet  W.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Clifton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Sallie  L.  Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Class  of  18SS. 

Dorcas  G.  Beer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Betty  L.  Boale,  Leechburg,  Pa. 
Hettie  B.  Boyle,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
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Elizabeth  Kirk,  Oakland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  F.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alice  Stockton,  Hulton,  Pa. 

Class  of  1SS9. 

Mary  B.  Breed,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  E.  English,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Olivia  Fisher,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Grace  G.  Griffith,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Elsie  Rankin,  Roup  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Riggs,  Rural  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Graduating  Class  of  1890. 

Helen  T.  Brown,  Lexington,  Ohio. 

Helen  Duncan,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Lillian  G.  Hill,  Frederickstown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Hillman,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  McCance,  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  R.  Robinson,  Parker,  Pa. 


-^b^JSV*^*- 
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W.  R.  KMHN, 

Fine  Gatering, 


Weddings  r  Specialty. 


0.  f&eGlintoek  &  Go.'s 


The  extensive  alterations  and  re-organi- 
zation of  our  Curtain  Department  being 
now  complete,  we  invite  all  interested  in 
Interior  Decoration  to  inspect  our  new  Lace 
Curtains,  Drapery  Stuffs  and  Furniture 
Coverings  in  the  enlarged  space  and  mag- 
nificent light  of  the  new  Curtain  Salesroom. 

N.  B. — Old  Parlor  Furniture 
re-upholstered  by  experienced 
workmen,  with  a  large  stock 
of  Furniture  Coverings  to 
select  from. 

O.  McCLINTOCK  &  CO. 

33   FIFTH   AVENUE. 


Send  Address  for  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 


6202    PENN    AVENUE,   E.    E. 


PITTSBURGH. 


Established  I  88  I 


DabbSj  Portrait  Photography 

602     LIBERTY     STREET. 


The  greatest  care  and  the  best  of  judgment  used  to  make  a  truthful  likeness  and 
a  pleasing  picture. 

Mr.  Dabbs'  photographs  are  noted  for  their  easy  naturalness. 
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ESTABLISHED  183  1 


MELL0R  &  riOENE, 

77  FIFTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Piano  and  Organ  Establishment  in  this  Section  of  the  U.  S. 


THE  RENOWNED 

HARDMAN, 

KRAKAUER, 
KIMBALL, 
and  VOSE 


Known  Throughout  the  Wcrld  as 

5TdN&dRb5  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Acknowledged  by  all  Artists  and  Critics  to  be 

© PERFECT. 


Catalogue  on  Application. 


Cash  or  Installments. 


CHOICE  FLOWERS^  COMMENCEMENTS 


Choicest  Baskets,   Bouquets  and  Corsages  of 


AT   LOWEST  PRICES, 


Robert   C.   Patterson 


511  Market  Street, 


PITTSBURGH 
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Demmler  Brothers, 

526  and  528  SMITHFIELD  STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, 

House  Furnishing  Goods 

.A.  1ST  id 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  NOVELTIES  FOR  THE  KITCHEN, 


The  Great  Empire  Roasters, 

The  Celebrated  Gem  Meat  Cutters, 


The  Wonderful  Pasteur  Filters, 


The  Celebrated  Alaska  and  North  Star  Refrigerators, 

Water  Coolers,  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  etc.,  etc. 

§iiiE  ^tcttioneijy  anfl  ^ngretYing. 

J.    R.    WELDIN    St    CO. 

Nos.  425,  427,  429  Wood  Street. 


Elegant  Writing  Papers  in  all  Styles,  Visiting  Cards, 

Illuminated  Papers,  Card  Plate  Printing. 

Special  attention  given  to  tlie  Engraving  of  Crests,  Monograms, 
Initial  Letters,  Address  Dies,  Wedding  Invitations. 
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SPECIAL     LINES     OF 


Lawn  Tennis  and  Summer  Shoes, 


IN   EVERY    STYLE    AND    COLOR. 

Sole  Agent  for  E.  0.  BURT  &  CO.'S  FIKE  SHOES. 

H.    J.     KING, 

2  3    IFTiF'Tia:     ^.VEITUE,    PITTSBUHGEC. 


MAIL    ORDERS    SOLICITED. 


The  United  Presbyterian 

Board  of  Publication, 

P<4BLI/IiERS  ™  BOOK/ELLERS, 


Theological  and  General  Literature. 


Nos.  53  and  55  Ninth  Street,      -       -      -      PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

wm.  g.  Johnston  &  co. 

COMMERCIAL  STATIONERS, 

PRINTERS  AND  BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Cor.  Penn  Ave.  and  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Steffi?* 


ALBERT  ULRICH. 


E.  A.  SPENCER. 


ULRICH  &  SPENCER, 


Late  with  Jos.  Home  &  Co. 


Specialties  in  Hosiery  and   Underwear, 

642  Penn  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO.  W.  BIGGS  St  CO. 

601  Smithfield  Street,  Cor.  Sixth  Ave. 

FINE  WATCHES  and  RICH  JEWELRY, 

Large  and  Magnificent  Stock  of 

DIAMONDS  I 

Elegant  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  Ware  suitable  for  wedding  and  other  presents. 

OHAS.  R.EIZEN  STEIN, 


IMPORTER  OF 


CHINK^ndIGLASS 


152,  154  and  156  Federal  Street, 
Telephone  3330.  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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.  .  .  THE.  .'. 


PEOPLE'S  STORE 


Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh. 


Largest 


22S  Finest  Store  in  the  City. 


Do  you  want  anything  in  Silks, 
Dress  Goods  or  Summer  Wraps? 
Call  and  see  the  handsome 
variety  we  are   now  showing. 

All  kinds  of  Dry  Goods,  Trim- 
mings, Millinery,  Carpets,  Lace 
Curtains  and  Upholstery  Goods 
at  Lowest  Prices.  ^^^ 


Campbell  &  Dick. 
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Cain  &  Verner, 


jsfc 

THE    LATEST 
STYLES    IN 

sh 

OXFORDS. 

OXFORDS. 

efs 

"efs 

LADIES  LOW  SHOES. 

CAIN    &  VERNER, 

Fifth  Ave.  &  Market  St.  PITTSBURGH. 

R007UY.       ••      LIGHT.      •••      COMFORT, 

COME  AND  SEE  US  IN  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STORE, 

No.  706  Penn  Avenue,  Penn  Building, 

We  intend  to  establish  the  feeling  in  this  large  Presbyterian  community,  that  the 

Presbyterian  B00K  Store 

is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit.     Our  friends  will  find  we  are  now  well  prepared 
to  consult  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

Ladies  will  and  a  waiting  room  where  they  may  examine  books,  meet  friends,  or 
hold  a  committee  meeting.  Miss  Ork  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  every 
attention. 

W.  W.  WATERS,  Supt. 

ALEXANDER   F.   HAY, 

©AX  E  If  E  ^  J®  ©©  KFEOX  U  ©  NJ  E  % 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Lunch  and  Ice  Cream  Rooms, 

614  PENN  AVENUE, 

Opposite   Library   Hall,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Weddings,  Parties,  Banquets,  etc. ,  furnished  to  order. 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  Mail. 

TELEPHONE    No.    131. 
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SHEAFER   &   LLOYD, 

Successors  to  WATTLES  &.  SHEAFER, 

No.    37    FIFTH    AYENUE, 

DEALERS    IN 

Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry, 

Sterling   Silver  Goods,    all  kinds   Art  and  Decorative  Goods,  Marble,  Bisque   and 

Bronze  Statuary,   Silver  Novelties   of   all  kinds,   Fine  China  Vases,  Onyx 

Cabinets  and  Tables,  Piano  and  Banquet  Lamps,  Umbrellas, 

Canes  and  Fine  Fans. 

ALL  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR   STOCK  AT  OUR  NEW  STORE, 

jVo.   37   FIFT0   &VEJVUE. 

LOOK    FOE    BIG-    CLOCIC    OICT    SIDEWALK. 
ASSETS    OYET*    $f26,000,000. 


THE    LARGEST   COMPANY    IN    THE    WORLD. 


TZHZIE 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


OF    NEW    YOJ&K. 


R.    A.    McCURDY,       -       -        President. 


W.  P.   WOOLDRIDGE,      -       -       District  Agent  for  Western  Pennsylvania, 
No.  49  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Keirir©  &  Wilds, 


Headquarters  for 


BME 


^  OL 


JP|l]J^JjMjlJ]NjQ 


Paris,  American  and  German   Novelties,  all  the  Latest 
Fashions  and   Notions  of  all   Kinds. 

710  PENN  AVENUE.  PENN  BUILDING. 


Ask  for  the  Celebrated   R.  &  W.  Dress  Shield. 


REYf/IER  &  BROTHERS, 


Gonf  eetionef  y + Fine  Gf  oeeries, 


flUSO,   IIVIPOPTE^S   OF  HAVANA   CIGARS, 


508,  510  and  512  Wood  Street, 


PITTSBURGH,  PR.^ 


STRflDAKD 


SEWINQ 

BMhchinE 

IS  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Your  neighbor  has  one.  Your  friends  are  buying  it.  Why 
not  buy  one  yourself?  You  have  often  thought  of  it.  Make 
up  your  mind  right  now. 


NEKRLY  9,000 

N03ni    IN    USE 

IN  HLLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Nearly  Nine  Thousand  Missionaries  daily  making  converts  to  the  future  purchase  of 

"STfl^DA^D" 

Rotary  3balfle  JBeWirjg  ]VTael;)ir)es. 


cjLflfr  e.  E]vpojfe 

4  Sixth  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Next  to  Suspension  Bridge. 


LARGEST  MUSICAL   INSTRUMENT  HOUSE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


S.  HAMILTON, 

91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

HAS  AN  UNBROKEN  RECORD  OF 

OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  SUCCESS. 


WHY? 


While  other  houses  in  this  city  have  been  struggling  to  compete  with  us — 
lauding  one,  then  another  make  of  instruments,  changing  their  firms,  then 
their  instruments,  but  all  in  vain.  THEY  DID  NOT  HAVE  THE  INSTRU- 
MENTS OF  THE  LIVING  PRESENT. 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.     Decker  Bros.     Fischer  &  Estek 

Had  the  Vital  Elements  which  merited  success.    And  as  a  result  we  have  had 
the  honor  to  supply  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 

MUSICIANS,  ARTISTS,   TEACHERS, 

COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES 

AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 


BUT  THE  BEST  GOODS  IN   THE  WORLD 

WOULD  NOT  SUCCEED  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  WITH 

Courteous  Treatment;  Fair  Prices;  Accommodating  Terms.    These 
you  are  always  sure  of  at 


HAMILTON'S 


6 


.  ■.  r> 


IWV^ 


■v  ,•"-,  %•;_,  \  ■  v. ,: ..  i 


JOS.  HORNE  &  CO.'S 

RETAIL  STORES. 


Largest  Stock  for 

LADIES'  SPRING  ID  SUMMER  WAHTS. 


SILKS, 

DRESS   GOODS, 

MIEEINERY, 
WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

UNDER  FBAR. 


Prompt  Attention  to   Mail   Orders. 


JOS.  HORNE  &  CO.'S  RETAIL  STORES, 
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Published  by  the  Graduates  of  the 
P^i)r)^ylYar)ia  vLoll^6^    for    YsL  orr)^r), 


PITTSBURGH  : 
Printed  by  Jos.  Eichbaum  A  Co.  4S  Fifth  Ave. 

1891. 


^6sic  Wopdep-lctpd. 

91  and  93       MIBi    PITTSBURGH, 
Fifth  Avenue,    ^^^^  ?L 

HAMILTON'S  MUSIC  STORE. 


There  you  find  everything  in  the  rriusic  line 
and  rriany  Music  Novelties  not  found  in  any 
other  riQUsic  store.    He  has  the 

<3^eajf  Deg^ei^  Bp^os. 

i^nabe  $p  rlsghei^  ©ianos. 

THEY    EEAH     HERE    AJVD     EVERYWHERE. 


THE  ©REAT  ESTEY  0R6AN, 

Wnose  perfection  all  otr\er  organ  HiaKers  Try  to  Reacr\. 
Harniltori  lias  a  stocK  of  all  tqese  instruments  as  vJell  as 
nqariy  others.  You  can  get  a  Ne^>  Organ  fronq  $25.00  Up  to 
a  $10,000  Pipe  Organ  built  to  order. 


SJVIAliLi  JVlUSICALi  GOODS  OF  EVERY  i^ND. 

GUITARS.  MANDOLINS.  BANJOS.  VIOLINS  OF  BEST  MAKES, 

AT   LOWEST  PRICES. 

S.  HAMILTON,   91    &    98    Fifth    Ave. 
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United  Presbyterian  Book  Store xvi 

Velma,  Mine v 

Verner,  C.  A xix 

Vincent  &  Scott viii 

Wallace,  Robert  Bruce vii' 

Wallace,  J.  W xvii 

Wattles,  W.  W vi 

Weldin,  J.  R.  &  C( xv 

Wightman,  Thos.  &  Co.  Ltd ix 
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JOHN  R.  RENSHHW  &  GO. 

jSmily  Grocers 

HND  TEH   DEHLERS, 

Cor.  Liberty  and  Ninth  Streets. 


CHOICE  FAMILY  FLoUr.  a  SPECIALTY- 

fine  Ha^aNa  and  domestic  cigars. 

Goods  Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  East  End  by  wagon.    No  charge  for  cartage. 


FLOWERS. 
FLOWERS. 
FLOWERS. 
FLOMERS. 

The  choicest  and  freshest  can  always  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices  at 

508    SnxitlxfleldL    St. 

JOHN  R,  &  A.  MURDOCH. 

Greenhouses  on  Fortes  Street,  near  Bonnet,  14th  Ward ;  also,  on  Forties  Street,  22U  Ward. 

TELEPHONE  239. 
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MARYIN'S 

STJIPZEZRIOIR. 

Exbra   Soda    Crackers,  Yarjilla    Wafer^, 
0rar>6e    Bios^on),  Apricot    Tarb^, 

Water    Wafers,  Maple   Top^, 

Paber>b    Crackers,  Gir>6er    wafpr^. 


flliWflYS  ask  yovh  ohochh  fos 
!S^AI=R\/IISr<=> 

GRAGKERS,  CAKES,  BI3GUIT8  AND  FINE  BREADS. 


sohheh 


PIKNOS 

Are  at  present  the  most  popular  and 
preferred  by  the  leading  artists. 

J.  M.  HOFFMANN  &  CO,,  Sole  Agents,  531  Snltlfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARDY  &  HAYES, 

Jewelers,  Silversmiths  §  Art  Dealers, 

529  Smithfield  Street,         -         -         PITTSBURGH. 


WE  CARRY  A  NICE  LINE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  NOVELTIES,  SUITABLE  FOR  GRADUATING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS. 

ESTABLISHED  EASTER,  '91.  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

908   Perm  Avenue,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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W.  W.  WATTLES, 

e:i_e:i=?    anid    iivif^cdf^-te:!^ 

30    *    32    FIFTH   AVENUE. 

Watches,  Diamonds  and  l^ich  Imported  Qoods. 


FINE    GOODS    ONLY. 


HENRY     <S.    HA.I—E:, 

Tailor, 

Cor.  JPenn  A.venue  and   Sixth    Street, 
PITTSBURGH,  P»A. 

MacDONALD'S  CANDIES, 

51     Sixth     Street, 

PITTSBURGH. 

J^IJlJJLJLIIJIJ£^y, 

LATEST    STYLES    IN 


9I2  Penn  Avenue.  m.  A.  DALZELL. 


W.   A.   HBRRON   &    SOArS, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 


No.  80   Fourth   Avenue, 

PITTSBURGH,    F>H. 


R.    S.    DAVIS    66    CO. 
BOOKSBLLBRS, 

96  Fifth  Avenue,       -  -        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

^^SUBSCRIPTION    AGENTS    for    all    AMERICAN    and    FOREIGN    Newspapers     and 
Magazines.    Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Written.     Fine  Note  Papers  a  Specialty. 
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DU^BIH  &  JVIcWATTY, 

I^ich  JeweIfi],  Qianjondg   ai?d   Faqcij   GoloFed   Gen?£. 

STERLING  SILVER  in  dainty  cases  and  massive  chests  for  Wedding  Gifts. 
K.JPLK.E    PORCELAINS. 

53    FIFTH    AVENUE. 

W.   H.   BARKER, 

Successor  to  JOS.  R.  HUGHES, 

Fii\Q   Papgr  Ffarj^irjgs, 

503  Market  St.        -        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PURE   DRUGS  AND  FINE  SUNDRIES. 

S.  S.  tfOLLUND, 

DRUGGIST, 

Corner  Srqithfield  and  Liberty  Streets, 
xELEphoNE45,.      PITTSBURGH,   Fa. 

GEO.  K.  STEVENSON  &  CO. 

Sixth    Avenue, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    GROCERIES 

TABLE   DELICACIES. 
KORNBLUM,    Optician, 

]No.  50  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEAR  WOOD  STREET, 

PITTSBURGH,  M. 

Telephone  I6S6. 
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Jeuuelers    and    Diamond    Dealers. 

SEE  OUR  SALEM   WITCH  SPOONS. 

Arb   Goods  ar;d   Silver  Novelbie^   ir>   Profu^ior). 

6011   PENN,  NEAR  HILAND  AVENUE, 
telephone  5291.  EAST   END,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

VINCENT  &  S60TT, 

(^aitpete,  Mphelsteif^  ^  (yuitfcains, 

AWNINGS  MADE  TO  ORDER,         MATTRESSES,  PILLOWS  AND  BOLSTERS, 

Vl^CE^T  St  SCOTT,  6023  Perm  Ave. 

Telephone  5081. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WALLACE, 

624  pei?i)  /Wepue,    -         -     piJJSBUI^.  Pf*- 

If  you  wish  to  be  suited  in  Spectacles,  call.      The  only  house   in   Pitts- 
burgh  making  an   exclusive   specialty  of  Spectacles   and   Eye   Glasses. 

SATISFACTION  ASSURED. 

E.  GROETZINGER, 

WHObESALE  AJMD   RET/tlb  DEALER  IN   fIJME 


ting  Biitf  Upholstering  Goods 


627    HND   629    PENN    HJZENUE, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THOS.  WIGHTHAN  &  CO,  LTD. 


JVljANUFACTUF^EF^S  OF 


Ntoow  Gw 


^(^ 


}>J 


M, 


209   WOOD    STREET, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


^BOc?lllS 


WM 


Pittsburg 

Houses    jWrji^rjed    coirjpl^be    or    ir>    part. 
Individual    basbes    sabi^fi^d     btjrouol)     our 


ord^r   deparbiTjepb. 
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HNS  DRY  GOODS. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  you  a  choice 
line  of  Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Cloaks  and 
Suits  at  popular  prices.  Please  favor  us 
with  a  call  or  send  for  samples. 

JOHN  P.  KNABLE  CO. 

3  5    Fifth  Avenue, 

PITTSBURGH. 


J.  R.  REED.  GEO.   M.  REED. 

Established    1847. 


J.  R.  REED   &  CO. 

439  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DEALERS  IN 

DIAMONDS,  FINE  WATCHES,  JEWELRY, 

STERLING  SILVER  I  PLATED  WARE. 

Diamonds  Set,  and  Jemelry  of  Every  Description  JVIade  to  Order. 
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ROBNIGK   BROS. 

611  and  613  Smithfield  St. 

PITTSBURGH,  PH. 


Estimates  and  Drawings  submitted  for  Complete   Fur- 

nishment  of  houses  in  carpets,  furniture,  curtains, 

Draperies  and  Wall  Decorations. 


Patent  Hard  Wood  Veneers  and  fine  Wall  Papers  for 
Wall  and  Ceiling  Decorations.  Hard  Wood  Floors  a 
Specialty.  Manufacturers  of  Fringes,  Parlor  Furniture  and 
Bedding.     Oil  Cloth,  Carpets,  Curtains    and    Furniture. 


Public  Buildings,  House  and  Sign 

Churches  and  Private  Painting  in  all  its  Various 

Residences  Decorated.  Branches. 

STOUGHTON  &  STULEN, 

J^Tne  Wal-i/Taper, 

Plait)  arjcl  presce  Peitjtitjg, 

yWURAL  DE60RATIONS, 

101  JVIaFket  Street,  eop.  First  Ave. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TELEPHONE   816 
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HORNE  &  WARD, 

42  Fifth  Avenue, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Solicit  your  patronage  for  Dress  Trimmings,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
White  Goods,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Corsets, 
Waists,  Muslin  Undergarments,  all  kinds  of  materials  for  Fancy 
Work,  Stamped  Linen  Goods,  Lace  Toilet  Sets,  Pin  Cushion 
Forms,  Lamp  Screen  Shades,  Drapery  Silks,  Plushes,  Knitting 
Silks,  Ice  Wool,  Zephyrs,  Saxony,  Germantown,  Spanish  and 
German  Knitting  Yarns,  Millinery,  Fans,  Portemanteaus,  Chatelaine 
Bags,  Belts,  Traveling  Bags,  Novelties  in  Plated  and  Sterling  Silver 
Jewelry  and  Fancy  Articles,  Parasols  and  Silk  Umbrellas,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Hand  Mirrors,  Seal  Jackets,  Fur  Capes  and  Fur  Trimmings. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  the  most  careful  attention. 

JOS.  EICHBAUM  &  CO. 

have  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of 

JfiiQeJJtetioiiery  & 

Artists'  jVTatermls 

To  be  found  ii»  PITTSBURGH. 


The  only  Firm  in  the  City  Doing 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING,  WEDDING  CARDS,  k 

48    Fifth    Avenue. 


Rev.  JAMES    BLACK,   D.  D.,   LL.  D. 
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ILitrrarg  (FtiitarB : 
ELSIE  RANKIN, 
JENNIE  McCANCE. 


Business  (Ctiitors: 
BESSIE  HILLMAN, 
FLORENCE  I.    HOLMES. 


JUNE,  1891. 


The  Rev.  James  'Black,  D.  T).,  LL.  D. 


ITH  sad  hearts  we  record  the  death  of  Rev. 
James  Black,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College.  A  noble  man, 
a  remarkable  teacher  passed  away  on  Tuesday, 
December  23d,  1890. 

Dr.  Black  was  a  graduate  of  Washington 
College  ('49),  and  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny.  He  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1852.  His  teaching  powers,  however, 
which  had  already  shown  themselves  in  the  interval  between 
his  college  and  theological  courses,  were  so  great  that  he  was 
soon  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  Washington 
College,  and  from  that  time  his  life  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
work  of  college  instruction.  And  who,  that  knew  him,  can 
think  that  he  accomplished  less  for  Christ  in  this  way  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  given  himself  wholly  to  preaching?  Testimo- 
nial after  testimonial  comes  from  his  old  pupils,  bearing  witness  to  the 
active  influence  for  good  that  he  exerted  through  his  ordinary  class- 
room recitations.  As  one  of  his  latest  Wooster  pupils,  in  a  memorial 
address,  said  of  him  :  "  Dr.  Black  seemed  to  have  a  God-given  power 
of  seeing  in  everything  some  soul-feeding  thought.  .  .  .  The 
chained  Prometheus  reminded  him  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
We  read  the  last  defense  of  the  almost  perfect  sage,  who  yet  lacked  the 
one  thing  needful;  our  teacher  would  point  us  again  to  the  only  perfect 
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One,  who  drank  the  cup  of  a  shameful  death  that  we  might  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  We  have  forgotten  many  of  these  daily  lessons 
that  he  taught,  but  we  shall  never  forget  around  whom  they  centered — 
his  'dear  Jesus!'  and  let  Him  be  ours,  too!" 

For  eleven  years  Dr.  Black  was  connected  with  Washington  College, 
part  of  the  time  being  Vice-President  of  the  College,  and  twice  being 
offered  the  presidency.  For  two  years  after  this  he  was  at  the  head  of 
Iowa  State  University;  then  he  came  to  be  President  of  our  own  Col- 
lege, just  founded.  Five  years  later,  in  1875,  he  was  called  to  Wooster 
University,  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  English  Languages  and 
Literatures,  and  there  he  labored  till,  a  few  mouths  before  the  end,  his 
body,  worn  by  disease,  refused  to  endure  the  strain  which  his  active 
mind  wished  to  put  upon  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  classes. 

The  love  and  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  at  Wooster,  are  shown 
in  the  April  number  of  The  Post -Graduate,  which  contains  not  only 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  memorial  service,  March  loth,  but  many 
short  notes  from  graduates  of  the  University.  Speakers  and  writers, 
with  one  accord,  eulogize  the  same  traits  that  so  endeared  Dr.  Black  to 
his  friends  and  pupils  here. 

Even  as  immature  under-graduates,  we  of  Pennsylvania  College  could 
note  what  we  now  more  fully  realize — the  breadth  of  his  culture  ;  while 
his  great,  kind  heart,  his  love  of  nature,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  class-room, 
made  him  the  most  beloved  and  successful  of  teachers.  Who  of  his 
Horace  class  of  '75  has  forgotten  how,  after  our  stiff  translation  of  an 
Ode,  he  would  lean  back,  close  his  eyes,  and,  in  glowing  words,  bring 
out  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  original,  which  we  had  well-nigh  lost? 
Horace's  Odes  are,  to  me,  always  associated  with  green  banks  and  wav- 
ing grass;  partly  from  the  scenes  which  the  dear  Doctor  so  graphically 
described,  partly  from  the  hill-side,  beyond  the  old  chapel  windows,  on 
which  my  eves  rested  as  I  listened.  In  his  General  Historv  class  it 
was  the  same,  his  vivid  imagination,  joined  to  his  extensive  learning, 
enabling  him  to  picture  before  us,  in  brilliant  and  impressive  colors, 
what  too  often  seems  dim  and  obscure.  And  how  we  loved  to  meet  him, 
here  and  there  through  the  building,  with  his  genial  smile  and  cheery 
greeting !  His  presence  was  like  sunshine.  Such  a  man  is  a  blessing 
to  those  who  know  him  ;  he  makes  this  world  seem  brighter,  and  hu- 
manity more  lovable. 

For  the  devoted  wife  and  daughter,  left  behind,  we  have  the  deepest 
sympathy.  Only  those  who  know,  as  we  do,  the  character  of  him  who 
is  gone,  can  appreciate  their  loss— and  not  theirs  only,  but  the  loss  of 
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all  who,  as  friends  or  pupils,  or  even  in  more  distant  relations,  came 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  his  influence. 


[Sabbath  afternoon,  March  15th,  1891,  was  observed  by  the  University  of  Wooster 
with  special  services  in  memory  of  Dr.  Black.  We  reprint  from  the  April  issue  of 
The  Post- Graduate,  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  Address  of  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Ex- 
President  of  the  University.] 

Personal  Traits  and  Religious  nature. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  enjoy  the  solace  of  silence 
rather  than  to  endure  the  pain  of  speech.  My  presence  with  you  is  an 
afterthought — a  postscript.  Instead  of  intellectual  material  systematic- 
ally arranged,  I  can  therefore  utter  only  the  warm  impulses  of  affection. 

I  can  but  bring  my  bruised  heart  like  a  box  of  ointment,  very  pre- 
cious, and  pour  it  out  upon  his  head,  as  a  memorial  of  him.  Christo  et 
Literis  I — carve  it  deep  on  the  marble  over  that  brave  head.  To  Christ 
and  literature,  to  Christianized  culture,  was  his  life  devoted. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  pre-eminent  type  of  Christian  scholarship  and 
manhood  combined.  For  the  tongue  in  which  he  was  most  learned  and 
eloquent  was  not  the  Greek  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  that  language 
which  he  spake  as  his  lips  and  life  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  complete  and  touching  tributes  already 
offered  to-day  that  was  in  my  mind  to  utter  and  which  I  heartily  re- 
affirm. Two  additional  points  may  be  marked.  First,  Dr.  Black  was 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  determination.  His  gentleness  and  kindli- 
ness made  us  look  upon  him  as  a  lamb.  But  when  aroused  by  the 
presence  of  danger,  or  in  the  face  of  evil,  he  was  indeed  a  lion.  There 
have  been  several  occasions  of  peril  in  the  history  of  this  University, 
when  this  firm  trait  has  been  abundantly  manifested.  When  any  men- 
ace to  its  religious  influence  or  to  its  orthodoxy  threatened,  he  stood  as 
firm  as  a  rocK  in  its  defense,  at  the  very  front,  without  trepidation  or 
disguise.  Any  day  that  it  might  have  been  required  of  him,  he  would 
with  unshrinking  courage  have  endured  martyrdom  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

Another  marked  trait  was  the  perfect  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  his 
friendship.  He  was  a  princely  friend.  Into  his  personal  attachments 
he  poured  the  wealth  of  his  profound  affection.  No  sacrifice  that  he 
could  make  for  those  he  loved  was  considered  too  great.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  society  of  his  intimate  associates.  He  grieved  with  half-broken 
heart  in  their  sorrows.     His  spirit  rose  in  high  indignation  against  any 
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injustice  threatened  them  by  word  or  deed.  His  chief  desire,  in  the 
utter  self- forgetful ness  of  his  nature,  was  to  make  his  chosen  compan- 
ions happy.  That  sacred  and  joyous  house  of  peace,  now  so  sorrowful, 
has  often  served  to  remind  others,  who  loved  it  and  found  in  it  ofttimes 
a  haven  of  peace  and  rest,  of  that  ancient  house  in  Bethany,  where 
though  the  family  relations  were  different,  the  loving  attachment  be- 
tween the  three  was  similar,  where  abode  Martha  and  Mary  and  Laza- 
rus. Would  that  the  divine  Visitor  who  loved  both  of  these  homes 
could  return  to  bring  us  both  again  a  Lazarus  from  the  tomb. 

In  speaking  of  the  piety  and  spirituality  of  our  dear  friend,  we  may 
remember  that  the  Beatitudes  of  our  Lord  furnish  us  the  highest  test 
of  Christ-like  character. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Who 
had  a  more  humble  and  contrite  spirit  than  he?  His  sole  dependence 
was  upon  divine  mercy  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  upon  any 
merit  of  his  own.  He  was  far  too  humble  to  put  in  any  claim.  This 
is  illustrated  by  one  of  his  quaint  sayings  during  his  sickness.  "I  do 
wonder  if  the  great  Conductor  means  to  take  me  clear  through  on  this 
route.  If  he  does,  he  will  have  to  give  me  a  free  pass."  And  he  pos- 
sessed the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  which  is  "within  you.7' 
All  could  see  it  by  the  fruits  in  his  spirit  and  life,  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  his  ruling  motive  was  obedi- 
ence to  his  king,  as  the  governing  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  his  mas- 
ter, none  could  doubt. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  It  is  well 
known  to  what  deep  sorrow  he  was  called  in  his  earlier  life  by  the  loss  of 
loved  ones  at  his  own  fireside.  This  sorrow  melted  and  moulded  his 
spirit,  and  doubtless  opened  that  wonderful  fountain  of  sympathy  and 
affection  in  his  soul,  which  after  all  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
renewed  nature.  He  was  comforted,  and  this  divine  up-lifting  enabled 
him  to  comfort  others  with  the  comfort  with  which  he  was  comforted 
of  God.  His  whole  being  seemed  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  radiating 
in  love  to  all  his  fellow  beings. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  There  was  no 
ambition,  self-seeking  or  place-hunting  in  him.  When  duty  called,  he 
was  ever  at  the  front;  but  when  honors  or  preferment  were  proposed, 
he  meekly  hid  in  the  rear.  He  ever  seemed  to  prefer  the  promotion  of 
others,  and  any  thought  of  displacing  another  that  he  might  sit  in  the 
vacant  seat,  never  entered  his  loyal  soul. 

And  if  any  man  ever  inherited  the  earth,  it  was  dear  Dr.  Black.     He 
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seemed  to  feel  that  everything  belonged  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
consequently  to  him  by  lawful  inheritance.  He  was  like  a  boy  roaming 
his  father's  farm  and  in  the  simplicity  of  youth  enjoying  the  whole  of 
its  beauty  and  productions  as  his  own.  There  was  not  a  field  of  wheat 
or  clover,  a  patch  of  woodland,  a  valley  stream,  as  he  rode  by,  that  he 
did  not  appropriate  and  enjoy  as  if  it  belonged  to  him  :  modestly  and 
unselfishly  rejoicing  in  their  possession  by  others,  not  desiring  legal 
ownership,  and  without  a  thought  of  envy  or  jealousy  or  avarice. 
There  was  not  a  bird  or  a  flower,  not  even  an  article  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment that  added  beauty  to  its  wearer,  that  he  did  not  admire,  while  he 
gave  expression  to  his  joy  in  seeing  others  delight  therein.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  any  one  can  possess  the  earth,  in  wanting  to  share 
its  possession  with  all  others.  And  the  whole  earth  from  cloud  and 
sky  to  the  green  blade  of  grass  and  the  pebble  belonged  to  his  loving 
soul  to  enjoy  to  the  full. 

Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled.  Here  was  the  secret  of  his  profound  and  ever  impressive 
spirituality.  He  hungered  after  righteousness,  and  God  fed  him  with 
it.  He  thirsted  after  righteousness,  and  drank  it  in  daily  from  the 
fountain.  Some  men  hunger  after  place;  somethirst  after  fortune ;  others 
hunger  and  thirst  for  learning.  And  they  are  filled  with  what  they 
seek.  Men  do  usually  what  they  most  love  to  do  :  and  unless  thwarted, 
get  what  they  most  love  and  make  most  sacrifice  to  get.  Dr.  Black 
loved,  and  yearned  for  righteousness.  As  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
this,  it  was  noted  during  all  the  time  of  our  labors  together  here,  of 
which  only  I  can  speak,  that  unless  detained  by  illness  or  positive  disabil- 
ity, he  was  never  absent  from  our  daily  chapel  prayers,  or  from  the 
week-day  prayer-meeting.  And  how  faithful  he  was  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Sabbath  evening  service  down  at  the  other  church  !  No  emer- 
gency of  other  duty,  no  exigency  of  preparation  for  the  class-room,  no 
fondness  for  his  books  ever  interfered  with  his  participation  in  these 
devotions.  Because  he  loved  them  and  felt  the  need  of  this  constant 
soul-culture,  he  sought  them  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  aid  the 
spiritual  life  of  others  by  example  and  by  the  growth  of  his  own  spiritual- 
ity. He  hungered  for  learning,  but  far  more  he  thirsted  for  commun- 
ion with  God.  "  I  do  love,"  he  once  said,  "  to  be  present  and  to  pray 
with  these  dear  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  and  to  worship  our 
heavenly  Father  with  them." 

One  man  has  not  all  the  qualifications  for  completeness  in  the  Fac- 
ulty.   They  must  supplement  each  other  and  remedy  each  other's  weak- 
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nesses.  And  there  is  not  one  of  his  old  companions  who  will  not  gladly 
acknowledge  how  much  he  supplemented  us  all  by  his  devoutness  and 
whole-hearted  spiritual  consecration. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Who  so  merciful 
as  he  to  man  and  beast  and  creeping  thing!  Some  one  seeing  him 
pass  by  leading  his  favorite  horse  said,  "  If  I  were  a  horse,  I  should 
like  to  be  Dr.  Black's  horse," — a  noble  tribute  of  spontaneous  appre- 
ciation. I  have  seen  him  take  a  fallen  beetle  carefully  in  his  hand, 
away  from  the  burning  lamp,  and  put  it  tenderly  out  of  the  window, 
saying,  "  You  little  ignorant  creature,  like  a  foolish  moth,  you  love  the 
bright  light,  but  do  not  know  that  it  will  scorch  your  wings."  On  one 
of  our  jaunts  together  to  the  woods,  we  passed  down  the  hill-side  to  a 
stream,  and  a  snake  ran  up  the  opposite  bank.  "See  the  pretty  reptile," 
he  exclaimed,  "how  gracefully  it  winds  along;  how  the  sunlight  is 
radiated  from  its  glistening  scales.  Don't  be  afraid,  little  snake,  we  are 
not  going  to  hurt  you.  Do  not  think  that  because  old  Mr.  Satan 
tempted  good  Mistress  Eve  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  that  we  think  all 
snakes  are  devils."  Who  is  there  among  us  that  would  not  have  first 
cast  a  stone  at  it? 

And  he  obtained  mercy.  Everybody  was  merciful  and  tender  and 
loving  towards  him.  More  than  almost  any  other  character  I  have 
ever  known  did  he  escape  criticism  and  evoke  the  heart's  best  sympathy. 
Every  one  loved  him.  The  humblest  man  with  whom  he  had  any 
dealings,  the  children  on  the  street,  all  honored  him  and  praised  him  in 
the  gate. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  His  heart  was 
pure,  almost  as  the  sunlight.  There  was  no  guile  in  his  mouth,  and 
transparent  purity  was  conspicuous.  In  all  our  intimate  intercourse 
for  years,  I  never  heard  a  word  or  noticed  an  insinuation  by  look  or 
lip  that  would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  maiden's  cheek.  For  his 
heart  was  clean  and  white. 

And  he  saw  God  everywhere  and  in  everything.  He  looked  at  the 
sun  and  beheld  in  it  the  reflection  of  the  face  of  God.  He  gazed  at  the 
stars  and  caught,  as  from  the  facets  of  a  jewel,  the  glancing  light  of  his 
Father's  eye.  He  stood  by  the  sea-side  and,  as  the  high  billows  rolled 
in  upon  the  shore,  he  said,  "  Behold  the  mighty  arm  of  God."  He  who 
loved  nature  so  intimately,  yet  ever  looked  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God.  Now  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  thus  see  God.  The  impure  dare 
not  think  of  God.  The  thought  condemns  them  and  they  shun  it.  But 
he,  whose  chief  desire  was  to  have  his  heart  become  the  image  of  the 
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heavenly,  delighted  to  think  of  God  and  to  strive  in  every  line  of  earth 
to  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  divine  face.  And  now  in  a  higher  sense 
he  sees  God.  And  who  can  measure  the  radiant  joy  of  him,  beholding 
now  with  open  face  the  glory  of  the  Godhead,  who  on  earth  was  so  en- 
raptured while  seeking  to  find  some  outlines  of  the  countenance  of 
God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  the  peacemaker  abode  in  Dr.  Black.  Peace  was  radiant 
on  his  face.  Peace  sang  in  his  cheery  voice,  rang  out  in  his  joyous  wel- 
come, and  filled  the  air  with  song  in  his  presence  like  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  for  whose  coming  he  watched  in  the  spring-time,  as  they  that 
wait  for  the  morning. 

And  he  was  a  child  of  God.  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
child-like  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  his  nature  impressed  the  most 
casual  acquaintance  and,  like  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  drew  hearts  to 
him  in  trustful  confidence. 

But  we  can  say  no  more.  Did  he  not  fill  the  earthly  measure  of  the 
Christ-given  beatitudes?  What  trait  of  disposition  or  habit  of  life  or 
speech  was  there  in  him  that  any  of  us  would  not  desire  to  have  repro- 
duced in  ourselves,  as  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God? 

Dr.  Black's  love  of  nature  was  such  a  superlative  trait  that  all  who 
knew  him  think  of  it  on  the  mention  of  his  name  I  understand  that 
it  has  been  dwelt  upon  fittingly  on  a  former  occasion.  He  held  com- 
munion with  nature  in  all  her  visible  forms.  He  spoke  familiarly  to 
bird  and  beast,  to  flower  and  tree,  and  they  seemed  to  understand  and 
answer.  "  Ho !  little  Robin,  you  are  back  again  !  We're  glad  to  see 
your  red  breast  and  to  hear  your  piping  note."  "Well,  old  grandfather 
Oak,  how  do  you  like  standing  in  the  same  spot  for  a  century  or  two? 
I  should  think  you  would  get  tired  of  some  of  your  neighbors,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  grow  tired  of  your  good  shade."  This  converse 
with  nature  was  indirect  discourse  with  the  great  Creator. 

In  one  of  the  last  long-  rides  we  were  accustomed  to  take  together 
around  the  country  for  miles,  we  alighted  near  a  prominent  hill-top  to 
the  southeast,  which  is  visible  to  my  eye  as  I  now  speak.  Hitching 
our  horse,  we  climbed  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  sat  upon  a  log  for  a 
long  time,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  hill  and  vale,  the  distant  town  lying 
in  full  view.  How  he  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  summer  verdure,  of 
the  variety  of  still  life,  and  the  product  of  human  improvement !  "If 
heaven  is  much  more  beautiful  than  this,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  have  to 
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be  expanded,"  stretching  out  both  arms  and  repeating  it  with  emphasis, 
"  expanded,  before  we  can  take  it  all  in."  How  he  loved  quiet  even- 
ing rides,  with  those  he  loved  best,  among  the  knolls  in  yonder  ceme- 
tery, and  now  on  one  of  them  he  lies  asleep,  beneath  the  sod.  And  in 
the  trees  the  birds  that  he  loved  so  well  sing  their  evening  requiem  for 
him.  And  the  sun  in  its  daily  setting  casts  a  farewell  smile  upon  his 
grave,  a  grave  that  is  not  all  dark, 

"  For  that  golden  head,  when  it  went  down, 
Carried  sunlight  into  the  ground." 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder  :  And  Elijah  went  up  with  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  and  Elisha 
saw  it  and  he  cried,  My  father,  My  father,  The  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof.     Arid  he  saw  him  no  more." 


A  T  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women,  held  January  20,  1891,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Rev.  James  Black,  D.  D.,  a  former 
President  of  the  College  : 

It  is  with  deep  and  heart- felt  regret  that  we  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  our  friend  and  former  President,  Rev.  James  Black,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Black  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  April 
27,  1826,  and  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  December  23,  1890,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Black  presided  over  this  institution  from  its  organization  in  1870 
until  1875,  beloved,  admired  and  esteemed  by  scholars  and  faculty 
alike.  His  relations  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  most  cordial  and 
kind  —  founded,  as  they  were,  on  mutual  confidence,  love  and  esteem. 

Dr.  Black  was  born,  not  made,  an  instructor, —  thoroughly  fitted  by 
education  and  experience,  for  training  youth. 

His  services  here  were  most  successful  in  imparting  to  those  under 
his  care  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  learning  which 
go  to  make  up  a  complete  education,  a  moral,  intellectual  and  Chris- 
tian character  being  formed,  which  to-day  shines  in  many  a  home  with 
peculiar  lustre,  shedding  blessings  on  the  hearth-stone  by  its  wise  and 
prudent  counsel,  and  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  of  Christian 
womanhood. 

Such  men  are  rare,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  peculiar  loss  to  the  world 
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as  an  educator,  that  we  say  of  him  :  "  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again." 

In  business  matters,  like  many  in  similar  positions,  Dr,  Black  was 
child-like  and  impractical  even  to  his  own  loss.  Mentally  absorbed  in 
the  higher  life,  he  ever  failed  when  attempting  to  wrestle  with  practical 
affairs.  The  very  qualifications  which  so  fitted  him  as  an  educator  and 
pulpit  instructor,  as  pre-eminently  unfitted  him  for  the  successful  man- 
agement of  business  details. 

But  he  is  gone,  and  his  work  and  labors  of  love  have  met  their  re- 
ward on  high,  for,"  having  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,"  he  has  heard 
the  "Well  done,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


CONSTANCY. 


Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day, 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you ; 
Unless  you  can  love  as  the  angels  may, 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you  ; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast, 

Through  behooving  and  unbehooving  ; 
Unless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  past, 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving  ! 

— Mrs.  Browning 
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President's  Address. 

My  Dear  Fellow-Graduates: 

How  like  old  times  it  seems  to  be  climbing  the  steps,  with  a  rest 
half-way  up,  getting  back  our  breath  as  we  slowly  pace  the  winding 
walk  at  the  top  !  We  look  around,  and  draw  a  sigh  of  pleasure  ;  the 
trees  have  grown ;  the  vase  and  the  dial  have  been  put  in  place  since 
some  of  us  left;  but  the  broad  entrance  is  the  same,  and  the  beautiful 
vestibule,  while  within,  the  old  welcome,  from  one  who  is  herself  almost 
unchanged,  makes  us  wonder  if  it  can  be  that  years  have  passed  since 
we  daily  went  in  and  out  of  these  doors. 

We  are  happy  in  our  return  to  the  old  home,  and  yet,  to-day,  our 
happiness  has  a  shadow  of  grief  over  it.  Since  our  last  meeting  there 
has  been  called  to  his  eternal  rest  one  who  was  personally  beloved  by 
many  of  us,  and  whose  name  is  dear  to  all — Dr.  Black,  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  this  College.  In  his  death  every  alumna  of  the  College  has 
lost  a  friend,  but  we  of  the  earlier  classes  feel  especially  bereaved. 
Never  shall  we  forget  his  kindly  presence,  and  his  wise  guidance  in  our 
studies.  More  than  one  owes  to  his  enthusiasm  her  appreciation  of  the 
classics,  and  all  who  knew  him  owe  to  him  that  precious  legacy,  the 
memory  of  a  noble,  genial,  Christian  man. 

We  are  gathered,  to-day,  to  enjoy  an  all  too  brief  hour  of  social  con- 
verse, and  to  plan  for  the  good  of  our  Association  and  our  alma  mater. 
In  the  latter  purpose  we  are  much  more  serious  than  we  were  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.  For  one  thing,  we  are  older,  and  think  more  of  our 
responsibilities;  but  another  reason  is,  the  idea  of  organization,  and  of 
associated  work,  has  been  steadily  growing.  We  combine  for  every 
purpose  under  the  sun,  from  reading  German,  or  making  imaginary 
trips  to  Norway,  to  managing  the  railroad  systems  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  And  organization  is  desirable;  we  see  its 
benefits  in  our  own  Association,  where  we  have  been  able  to  do  some 
things  which  only  our  joint  efforts  could  accomplish;  in  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  our  missionary  societies  and  charitable  agencies;  we 
see  what  it  has  done  for  the  material  good  of  the  country  in  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph ;  in  the  fitting  for  hab- 
itation whole  tracts  of  land  which,  but  for  irrigating  systems  so  vast  as 
to  require  combination  of  capital,  would  still  be  desert;  on  all  sides  we 
see  organization  effecting  what  would  be  impossible  without  it. 
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Yet  organization  has  its  dangers,  and  one  of  the  chief  is  its  tendency 
to  check  individual  development  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  thick 
forest  is  beautiful,  and,  for  shading  the  ground,  attracting  moisture,  and 
causing  rainfall,  it  is  much  more  effective  than  scattered  trees;  but  com- 
pare the  individual  tree  of  the  forest  with  the  one  which  stands  in  the 
open  field,  and  how  much  better  developed,  how  much  more  symmetri- 
cal is  this  than  that!  So  in  work.  By  "division  of  labor,"  instead  of 
each  workman's  performing  successively  all  the  operations  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  an  article,  the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  done  by 
different  persons,  each  at  his  own  machine.  The  result  is,  great  speed 
in  manufacture.  I  wish  I  could  remember  how  long  a  prison  official 
told  me  it  took  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  even  with  convict  labor,  which, 
naturally,  is  not  the  best.  Cheapness  in  production  is  another  result ; 
and  low  prices  are  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  But  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  "division  of  labor"  upon  the  laborers  themselves?  If  a  person 
uses  constantly  one  set  of  muscles,  everyone  knows  that  those  muscles 
will  become  full  and  hard,  while  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  weak. 
Muscular  force  comes  from  the  brain;  so  does  thought-power;  what, 
then,  should  we  expect  but  that  the  mind  constantly  fixed  upon  one 
narrow  routine  should  be  one-sided  —  dwarfed  ?  Formerly  — to  return 
to  our  illustration  of  the  shoe-making  — one  man's  hands  did  all,  from 
taking  the  measure  to  putting  on  the  finishing  polish.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  by  his  work,  that  man's  mind  was  better  developed  than  his  mod- 
ern brother's  ?  Variety  in  work  tends  to  develop  thought  and  obser- 
vation, and  so  to  open  the  mind  to  elevating  influences. 

It  is  not  only  in  manual  pursuits  that  organization  has  this  dwarfing 
tendency  but  in  everything  in  which  the  individual  has  small  re- 
sponsibility. Look  at  a  railroad  office;  it  is  like  a  wonderful 
machine,  so  regularly  does  everything  work  —  must  work,  or  con- 
fusion would  result.  See  the  little  army  of  employees,  each  with 
his  particular  kind  of  work  to  do  —  his  only  chance  of  promo- 
tion the  discharge  or  death  of  some  one  above  him  ;  what  wonder 
that  young  men  become  discouraged !  As  one  said  to  me,  "  I 
don't  like  it.  It's  easy  enough,  but  you're  not  learning  anything." 
He  knew  that  he  was  not  making  the  best  of  himself,  and  that 
very  knowledge,  which,  if  he  had  acted  on  it,  would  have  benefited 
him,  did  him  harm.  It  only  fretted  him,  and  destroyed  a  measure  of 
his  self-respect,  since,  in  spite  of  it,  he  was  staying  in  his  treadmill, 
because  it  would  take  time  and  effort  to  gain  the  higher  education 
needed  to  free  him.     Of  course  one  need  not  be  hopeless,  even  in  the 
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lowest  position  in  an  immense  corporation ;  he  can  be  learning  much 
outside  his  own  work,  and  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  be  able  to 
use  what  he  has  thus  acquired  ;  but  it  is  only  the  few  who  will  do  this, 
without  outside  encouragement;  the  many  will,  sooner  or  later,  settle 
down  into  little  more  than  parts  of  a  machine. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  thorough  organization  is  that  it  begets 
counter  organization.  Capital  proves  the  strength  of  union,  and  labor, 
to  defend  itself  against  imposition,  must  also  unite,  at  least  so  teach  its 
"  leaders."  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  cramping  bondage  in 
civilized  lands  than  this  of  the  laborers  to  their  "  Unions."  Men 
are  contentedly  working,  on  good  terms  with  their  employers,  support- 
ing their  families  in  comfort,  when  word  comes  from  some  "  Grand 
Master  "  that  the  workers  in  such  or  such  a  place  —  perhaps  a  thousand 
miles  away  —  have  "  struck,"  by  command  of  some  "  Most  Ancient  and 
Excellent  Order  of  United  Workmen,"  and  assessments  must  be  paid 
for  their  support.  The  assessments  are  paid,  and  the  families  at  home 
have  just  so  much  less  to  live  on.  Soon,  perhaps,  comes  word  that,  the 
distant  employers  having  proved  obdurate,  these  men,  too,  are  "ordered 
out,"  and  then  the  families  have  still  less.  And  often,  those  tell  us  who 
know,  these  strikes  are  ordered,  not  so  much  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  workmen  as  to  serve  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  agitators,  called 
delegates,  who  go  about  stirring  up  trouble.  Can  any  man  be  his  best 
while  the  tool,  as  well  as  the  victim,  of  manipulators? 

Even  in  the  charitable  work,  which  has  been  mentioned  before,  over- 
organization —  or,  rather,  over-dependence  on  organization  —  has  its 
bad  effects.  The  "  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  "  Humane 
Societies,"  et  ccetera,  are  so  well  managed,  and  their  officials  know 
so  much  better  than  we  do  just  where  help  is  needed,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  our  money,  and  leave  entirely  to  them  the  spending  of 
it,  thus  missing  that  good  which  comes  to  helper  and  helped  alike 
through  personal  contact.  We  should  remember  that  some  of  the  most 
noted  charitable  and  social  movements  have  had  this  as  the  secret  of 
their  success  —  individual  sympathy  and  care.  We  sometimes  laugh  at 
the  Salvation  Army,  but  we  may  forget  what  seems  outlandish  in  its 
methods  when  we  read  in  Mrs.  Booth's  book  of  its  officers  living  in  the 
lowest  quarters,  teaching  cleanliness  by  scrubbing  filthy  floors,  and 
Christian  charity  by  nursing  cases  of  infectious  diseases.  It  strikes  us 
that  here  is  a  very  practical  union  of  organization  and  personal   labor. 

Do  not  think  that  I  would  have  us  try  to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of 
solely  individual  effort ;  such  an  attempt  would  be  as  impracticable  as 
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Bellamy's  scheme  of  having  everything  organized  and  under  govern- 
mental control.  Our  life  now  is  too  complex  and  too  rapid  in  its  move- 
ment for  the  slower  methods  of  our  grandfather's  days.  We  cannot, 
nor  should  we  wish  to  do  away  with  organization,  but  we  should  recog- 
nize its  dangers,  and  do  what  we  can  to  counteract  them ;  because  a 
community  can  be  no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  its  members;  what- 
ever weakens  the  individual  weakens  the  whole. 

But  what  can  we,  feeble  women,  do?  We  have  no  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  factories  and  railroad  offices,  nor  of  mining  or  smelting 
operations.  True,  but  we  are  not  helpless,  by  any  means.  Where 
we  have  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  those  whose  lives  are 
narrowed  by  routine  work,  we  can  try  to  introduce  variety  into  their 
existence;  a  book  given,  a  plant  for  the  window,  or  a  suggestion  as  to 
making  collections  of  certain  things,  may  awaken  tastes  leading  to  the 
cultivation  of  mind  and  body  in  other  directions  than  those  of  the  daily 
employment.  Those  out  of  our  immediate  reach  may  be  helped  in 
other  ways.  We  can  combat  the  evils  arising  out  of  some  forms  of 
organization  by  ourselves  assisting  in  other  forms.  Night-schools, 
wprkingwomen's  clubs,  and  many  other  such  associations  are  doing  a 
noble  work  in  brightening  lives  and  broadening  minds.  Blessings  on 
the  men  and  the  many  women  who  self-sacrificingly  devote  themselves 
to  their  management ! 

Meanwhile,  let  us  endeavor  to  cultivate  our  own  individuality;  for 
it  is  not  only  the  closely  confined  toilers  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
this  precious  possession.  Have  you  ever  observed  that  among  those  of 
us  who  most  assiduously  devote  ourselves  to  social  duties  there  comes 
to  be  a  sort  of  likeness,  as  though  we  had  been  shaped  and  smoothed 
down  to  fit  one  conventional  pattern  ?  We  meet  at  teas  and  receptions ; 
we  say  the  same  nice  little  things,  in  much  the  same  way;  we  have  lit- 
tle affectations  and  mannerisms,  which  vary  from  year  to  year  as  do 
the  fashions  in  gowns.  We  may  be  true  women  at  home  —  abroad  we 
are  but  specimens  of  the  genus  "  society  lady." 

Or,  perchance,  we  are  not  "gay  butterflies  of  fashion;''  we  '"'cultivate 
our  minds;"  belong  to  several  clubs,  and  discourse  knowingly,  if  some- 
what vaguely,  of  Browning  or  Ibsen,  or  some  epoch  of  history.  But, 
honestly,  have  you  never  wondered,  as  you  sat  by  your  fire,  and  thought 
over  the  pleasant  evening,  whether  the  same  amount  of  time,  week  by 
week,  spent  in  quiet  study  of  the  subject,  would  not,  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  make  you  better  acquainted  with  it?  The  trouble  is  in 
ourselves — not  in  the  club;  we  depend  too  much  on  the  meetings,  and 
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not  enough  on  our  own  efforts.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  jocular  re- 
mark, to  the  effect  that,  in  our  clubs,  we  "  exchange  ideas  till  we  have 
none  left,"  will  not  be  true  of  us  if  we  have  decided  ideas  before  going 
to  the  meeting;  if,  however,  we  are  in  a  somewhat  hazy  state  of  mind, 
we  may  enjoy  the  papers  or  talks,  but,  alas,  we  do  not  remember  much. 
There  is  just  one  comfort;  if  it  were  not  for  the  club,  the  subject  of 
which  we  now  get  a  superficial  knowledge  might  be  entirely  crowded 
out  and  neglected. 

For,  dear  friends  of  the  Graduating  Class,  whom  it  is  our  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  to  our  ranks  to-day,  you  will  soon  learn  by  missing  it,  what 
an  incentive  to  study  the  companionship  of  your  teachers  and  classmates 
has  been.  Now  that  this  incentive  will  be  lacking,  others  must  take  its 
place,  or  intellectual  effort  will  flag,  and  your  lives  will  become  poor 
and  inefficient.  One  thought  should  be  helpful  to  you  and  to  us  all  in 
bringing  our  own  characters  to  the  highest  development;  we  are  fitting 
ourselves  to  become  a  positive  force  in  thought  and  work,  and  are  giving 
to  our  friends  and  to  the  community  the  best  gift  that  is  in  our  power. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Jennie  B.  Wallace. 
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Gymnasium. 


The  Alumnae  will  be  interested  in  this  year's  College 
catalogue,  especially  in  its  new  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. 

When  they  have  looked  and  read  they  will  find  that 
the  College  moves  with  the  world — upward  and  on- 
ward, by  grafting  fresh  educational  ideas  to  the  plan 
of  study  and  management,  and  outward  over  the  hill. 
The  latest  movement  is  in  all  directions  ;  instruction 
and  practice  in  systematic  exercise  has  been  added  to 
the  requirements  for  students,  and  a  Gymnasium  to 
the  buildings  now  fully  occupied. 

Those  in  charge  announce  that  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  and  if 
existing  labor  troubles  can  be  arranged  soon,  the  students  of  1891-2  will 
come  to  a  college  consisting  of  the  Main  Building  we  all  know,  Dilworth 
Hall,  and  a  Gymnasium  which  the  institution  will  owe  to  the  personal 
efforts  of  the  President. 

The  new  building  will  be  of  brick,  40x60  ft.,  one  story  in  height,  of 
a,  style  dignified  and  corresponding  in  character  with  the  college  architect- 
ure. The  last  is  an  essential,  for  the  site  is  prominent,  west  of  the 
main  building,  and  parallel  with  it — somewhat  back  of  the  Library  front. 
Necessary  equipments  will  be  furnished  at  once,  and  gymnastic  instruc- 
tion can  begin  with  study  in  the  new  school  year. 

A  space  will  be  reserved  for  a  bowling  alley,  and  it  is  designed  that  the 
Gymnasium  may  be  a  room  for  dancing  and  games — where  youthful 
spirits  may  be  indulged  in  safety,  and  in  all  weather,  for  a  covered  passage 
way  will  connect  the  two  buildings. 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  new  acquisition,  and  the  Alumna?  may 
earnestly  hope    that  no    unforeseen 
hindrances    will   interfere   with    the 
prompt  execution  of  a  plan  of  so 
much  interest  to  coming  students. 

L. 
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•4  ^Problem. 

The  first  European  potentate  who 
is  shrewd  enough  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  a  female  can  buy  of  him  a  title  and 
patent  of  nobility  without  at  the  same 
time  encumbering  herself  with  one  of 
his  broken  down  noblemen,  will  reap 
a  rich  harvest.  Let  him  arrange  and 
publish  a  schedule  of  titles,  with  the 
honors  and  dignities  pertaining  to  each 
described  and  the  price  affixed,  and  a 
p-olden  stream  of  round  American  dollars 
will  reward  his  enterprise.  In  spite  of 
warnings  and  frightful  examples  without  number,  of  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  unending,  there  seems  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
American  heiresses  who  desire  at  any  cost  to  purchase  a  title. 

The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  the  dullness,  as  it  were, 
in  the  trade  of  ruling  by  divine  right — has  forced  upon  the  market  a 
motley  array  of  beggars,  from  the  cheap  little  German  baron  to  the 
more  expensive  and  haughty,  but  equally  impecunious  and  dissolute 
princelet  of  France.  The  stock  is  large,  and  comes  in  all  sizes  of  title 
and  all  shades  of  iniquity,  at  prices  arranged  to  suit  every  pocket.  The 
market  is  active  and  sales  brisk,  but  the  Head  of  the  State  gains  no  bene- 
fit from  the  trade.  It  isn't  husbands  that  our  heiresses  want ;  and  a 
chance  to  buy  a  title  unencumbered  by  a  profligate  husband  would  be 
eagerly  grasped  at,  filling  a  long  felt  want  and  a  depleted  exchequer  at 
the  same  time. 
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Dr.  Holmes,  the  most  genial  and  beloved  of  autocrats,  says  it  takes 
three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman;  any  wealthy  woman  can  become 
a  "lady"  in  one. 

That  there  have  been  marriages  of  affection  between  titled  Europeans 
and  American  girls,  is  beyond  question,  but  the  number  of  these  is  so 
small  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  consideration.  In  ten  out  of  a 
dozen  cases  the  marriage  is  simply  one  of  "convenience."  It  is  con- 
venient for  a  poverty  stricken  noble  to  have  his  purse  replenished,  and  a 
title  is  a  very  convenient  thing  for  a  woman  to  have  about  the  house. 

Two  American  women  are  now  duchesses  in  England  ;  one  has  not  lived 
with  her  husband  for  years,  on  account  of  his  public  and  shameless  profli- 
gacy, the  other  might  find  difficulty  in  upholding  her  right  to  the  title 
in  the  courts.  It  is  after  the  marriage,  when  the  gilding  begins  to  wear 
a  little  and  the  baser  metal  shows  in  spots  on  the  coronet,  that  my  lady 
realizes  that  the  money  was  not  the  only  consideration  she  gave  for  her 
title,  and  she  perceives  that,  like  the  good  Benjamin  Franklin,  she  paid 
too  much  for  her  whistle  ;  and  realizes  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  as  to  the 
lack  of  cohesive  power  between  money  and  a  fool. 

'76. 
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Opportunity. 

URlNGthe  time  that  France  had  neither  Emperor,  King, 
or  President,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  new  aspir- 
ant for  political  power,  the  National  Convention  was  in 
the  most  intense  trepidation.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was 
at  its  height,  and  forty  thousand  well-armed  soldiers, 
with  banners,  arms,  and  music,  were  ready  to  march  to 
the  Tuilleries,  sack  its  halls,  and  convert  Paris  into  one 
immense  slaughter  pen.  Then  that  young  Corsican 
who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  char- 
acters of  modern  times,  and  whose  wonderful  achieve- 
ments were  to  change  the  entire  history  of  Europe,  saw  General  Moreau 
march  out  to  quell  the  insurgents,  and  as  quickly  flee  in  dismay  from  the 
rabble.  He  immediately  presented  himself  before  the  Convention. 
Moreau  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Resistance  seemed  useless.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  in 
the  Assembly.  When,  amid  the  terror  that  was  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  members  arose  and  nervously  exclaimed,  "  I  know  the 
man  that  can  save  us  !  It  is  the  young  Corsican — Napoleon  Bonaparte — 
he  is  a  man  who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremonv."  Napoleon  was  called 
down  and  asked,  "Are  you  willing  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  Con- 
vention?" "Yes,"  was  the  calm  reply.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
ground  was  piled  thick  and  high  with  the  slain  and  wounded  from  the 
terrible  seething  storm  of  the  deadly  artillery,  the  Convention  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief,  they  were  saved  ;  the  day  was  won.  Napoleon  had  taken 
his  first  step  to  fame.     He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Opportunity  is  the  suitable  time  for  the  execution  of  any  action,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  be  successful;  a  convenient  or  possible  occasion  for 
indulging  in  an  adventure  which  is  to  have  a  prosperous  or  encouraging 
outcome. 

We  frequently  hear  in  our  every-day  life  people  who  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  their  endeavors,  criticised  for  having  attained  prominence  by 
the  remark,  "  They  had  every  opportunity."  General  Moreau  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  Napoleon  before  the  bloody  soldiery  of  Paris,  but 
he,  like  every  other  unsuccessful  character,  failed  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Opportunity  is  a  favorable  circumstance  for  the  development  of  a  cause 
or  individual,  but  it  must  be  influenced  by  the  energy,  ability,  and  ac- 
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tivity  of  those  who  will  either  make  of  it  a  golden  opportunity  for  their 
advancement  or  a  disastrous  failure  of  their  hopes.  It  is  a  proper  time 
to  begin  a  project,  a  chance  to  institute  a  new  condition  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  aspirant. 

The  opportunities  of  life  are  vast  and  plentiful ;  in  the  political,  social, 
literary,  professional,  commercial,  and  domestic  circles  the  opportunities 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  the  ambitious  individuals  who 
are  desirous  of  bettering  themselves,  their  condition,  and  the  condition 
of  things  around  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emigrate  to  far-off  climes  to  encounter  oppor- 
tunity. Those  who  are  lured  by  the  enchantment  of  distance,  and  pre- 
sume that  "all  distant  fields  are  green,"  often  ascertain  upon  reaching  the 
"  Utopia"  of  their  dreams  that  their  opportunities  to  elevate  themselves 
are  decidedly  more  limited  abroad  than  at  home.  Some  years  ago  a 
prosperous  agriculturist  of  South  Africa  became  informed  of  a  rumor 
that  diamonds  had  been  discovered  some  distance  inland  from  his  abode. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  his  gradual  improvement,  and  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  possessions  and  emigrate  to  the  far-off  diamond  mines.  He 
never  found  the  coveted  gem,  but  returned  to  his  former  country,  poor 
and  dejected,  and  commenced  again  to  work  in  the  hope  of  getting  back 
his  lands.  But  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  means  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  his  former  position,  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  land  through 
accident,  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  diamond  fields  in 
South  Africa.     He  had  lost  his  opportunity. 

Opportunities  are  easily  lost,  easily  wasted,  easily  passed.  They  flow 
along  with  time,  and  unobserved  by  this  one  and  that  one,  and  present- 
ing themselves  in  one  form  and  another,  greater  and  lesser,  until  the  alert, 
anxious  watchers,  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  take  them  up  and  with 
well-directed  effort,  energy,  and  ambition  make  of  them  the  stepping- 
stones  to  fortune,  favor,  and  fame. 

Every  individual,  however,  is  not  designed  to  rise  to  fame,  or  accumu- 
late great  possessions,  or  develop  into  a  transcendent  genius.  They  are 
the  rare  species  of  the  genus  homo.  There  are  millions  of  small  ponds, 
creeks  and  rivers;  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes  are  fewer,  and  the  number 
of  oceans  extremely  limited.  So  it  is  with  humanity;  there  are  many  of 
the  same  grade,  "  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame,"  and  only  a  few  who 
are  gifted  with  talents  and  ability  to  rise  to  lofty  summits  of  the  world's 
renowned,  and  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the  pages  of  history,  to  "live 
after  them."  But  just  as  the  little  rivulet  flowing  quietly  through  the 
green   meadow  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  picturesque  landscape,  and 
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makes  its  vicinity  agreeable  and  pleasant,  so  the  individual,  though  not 
competent  to  become  great,  can,  by  exercising  those  abilities  and  powers 
possessed  by  all  of  ordinary  caste,  make  their  existence  sublime,  and 
in  the  community  where  they  dwell,  be  esteemed  and  honored,  and  they 
will  be  better  for  having  lived,  and  the  community  will  be  distinguished 
by  their  living.  People  of  to-day  are  too  anxious  to  become  notorious,  to 
be  talked  about,  anxious  to  keep  before  the  public.  Those  who  have 
ability  will  rise,  genius  will  not  be  crushed.  It  is  not  necessary  for  genius 
to  seek  advertisement,  advertisement  seeks  genius.  People  who  aspire 
to  high  places  require  to  do  hard  work.  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess." The  individual  must  acquire  sufficient  knowledge,  and  possess  all 
the  attributes  sufficient  to  receive  a  high  office,  and  to  retain  it  after- 
wards. At  the  expiration  of  every  four  years  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  requires  an  election  for  President.  There  are  millions  of  men 
in  this  republic,  but  the  choice  of  a  head  for  our  government  narrows 
down  to  a  very  few  names,  and  eventually  one  is  chosen.  The  artisans, 
scientists  and  commercial  men  are  not  called  upon  to  fill  this  position,  but 
those  who  are  familiar  with  national  questions,  who  have  bent  their  ener- 
gies to  get  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  diplomacy,  politics,  and  the 
law  of  nations,  which  renders  them  eminently  suitable  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  ship  of  state  and  carry  our  country  through  the  various  and  serious 
difficulties  which  occasionally  arise  in  the  administration  of  government. 
It  is  eminently  ridiculous  for  the  individual  whose  career  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  narrow  limits  of  the  trades  and  business  life  to  aspire  too 
high.  Those  who  desire  to  rise  to  the  lofty  towers  of  fame  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  require  long,  careful  and  arduous  training,  hard  study,  and 
deep  thinking,  and  must  depend  upon  their  own  natural  abilities,  deter- 
mination and  ambition,  for  their  encouragement  through  the  dark  days 
of  misfortune  and  defeat.  Disraeli,  when  he  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  was  greeted  with  the  most  uproarious 
laughter  and  jeers,  but  when  he  finished  it,  he  shook  his  fingers  at  the 
throng  of  laughing  faces,  and  cried  out:  "I  have  begun  a  number  of 
things  many  times,  and  have  succeeded  at  last.  I  will  sit  down  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  All  the  world  knows  how 
he  proved  the  assertion. 

Opportunity  is  the  starting  point,  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  suc- 
cess; as  the  individual  proceeds,  making  the  most  of  hisfirst  chance,  other 
opportunities  arise,  and,  being  judiciously  utilized,  bring  forth  others 
which  combine  together  to  make  up  the  successful  life.  Success  then 
means  work,  as  well  as  opportunity;  it  means  energy,  industry  and  appli- 
cation to  duty.     Permanent  success  is  only  achieved  by  the  hard  toil  and 
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patient  endeavor  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  being  successful.  Phe- 
nomenal success  is  both  uncommon  and  unreliable. 

In  this  age  of  advancement,  women  are  making  great  efforts  to  gain  the 
ascendant  over  man  ;  from  "applying  for  license,"  up  through  all  the  pro- 
fessions, even  to  political  honor,  their  aspirations  are  simply  boundless. 
Personally  we  believe  woman's  sphere  to  be  the  home  circle,  but  we  do  not 
claim  that  she  is  useless  beyond  it.  There  are  many  positions  open  for 
improvement  which  are  within  the  pale  of  woman's  world.  The  various 
charitable  organizations  and  associations  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
friendless  human  beings  are  constructed  upon  the  laws  of  kindness  and 
charity  which  appeal  so  keenly  to  woman's  nature.  There  are  numerous 
occupations  suitable  to  occupy  the  leisure  time  of  every  woman;  we  be- 
lieve, however,  that  as  a  "  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  so  it  is  with  woman 
her  kingdom.  But  opportunities  are  always  present  for  woman  to  do 
something  beyond  that,  to  make  some  unfortunate  one  comfortable  whose 
worldly  goods  are  too  limited,  or  who  has  become  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  fate,  and  been  seized  with  some  of  the  numerous  ailments  that  flesh  is 
heir  to;  it  is  then  that  the  ministering  hand  of  woman  is  appreciated, and 
the  good  works  done  in  that  way  are  commemorative  to  the  sex.  We  can 
think  of  no  more  beautiful  character  than  that  celebrated  matron  of  the 
Red  Cross  society,  who  through  the  sufferings,  diseases  and  disasters  at- 
tendant upon  that  melancholy  catastrophe  at  Johnstown,  labored  faith- 
fully and  successfully  among  unfortunate  victims,  and  to-day  carries  the 
good  wishes  and  sincere  esteem  of  hundreds  of  those  rescued  people  who 
are  ever  anxious  to  praise  her. 

Opportunities  which  are  accepted  by  men  must  be  shared  by  women ; 
the  mutual  interests  of  both  are  established.  Whatever  proves  beneficial 
to  one  will  be  equally  helpful  to  the  other,  and  whatever  tends  to  im- 
prove or  advance  one  will  do  likewise  with  the  other.  As  the  poet  com- 
pares the  two,  as  the  "  bow  and  the  bowstring,"  useless  one  without  the 
other. 

The  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  each  member  of  society  is  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  as  are  within  their  power  and  will  benefit  their 
fellow  beings.  We  receive  our  livelihood  through  the  labor  of  others, 
and  in  turn  we  owe  a  debt  of  usefulness  to  others.  And  while  realizing 
this  fact  as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life,  whether  it  be  the  exalted 
state  of  affluence  and  power,  or  the  modest  tenor  of  the  lowly,  when  we 
have  arrived  at  the  night  of  our  existence,  and  the  light  is  fading  slowly, 
let  us  hope  that  our  lives  may  be  classed  among  those  who  for  the  bet- 
terment of  themselves,  or  their  fellow  men,  never  wasted  an  opportunity. 

E.  W.,  Class  of  '89. 
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Differences. 

Nature  is  a  universe  of  differences,  in  all  around,  matter  or  mind, 
this  dissimilarity  is  noticeable  ;  no  two  particles  have  been  created  exactly 
alike,  and  we  wonder  and  admire  "how  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could 
commit  such  disproportions."  Although  nature  has  caprices  which  art 
cannot  imitate,  yet  through  art  and  literature  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  many  nations  and  the  differences  existing  between  them. 

To  Shakespeare  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  onr  greatest  displays  of 
characters,  and  how  they  vary  !  Some  are  exaggerated,  many  true  to  life; 
Shy  locks  are  often  met  with,  Macbeths  read  of,  Portius'  loved,  Rosalinds 
imitated  and  Romeos  wished  for. 

Verestchagin  has  delighted  us  with  a  marvelous  collection  of  paint- 
ings, probably  containing  a  more  varied  assortment  of  subjects  than 
those  of  any  other  one  artist.  His  studies  of  heads  are  wonderful ;  here 
you  see  a  pious  priest  giving  counsel,  there  you  know  that  face,  full  of 
cunning  and  hate,  is  planning  some  crime  ;  you  long  to  help  the  worn-out 
old  woman  with  her  basket,  and  wish  to  speak  to  the  peaceful  looking 
rabbi  who  is  happy  to  end  his  days  in  the  Promised  Land.  We  are 
charmed  with  many  views  of  Palestine,  streets  of  ancient  cities,  a  sun- 
rise in  the  Himalayas;  awed  by  the  awful  scenes  of  battle  which  depict 
with  so  much  care  the  terrible  suffering  ;  and  view  with  indignation  the 
different  modes  of  execution. 

Can  such  things  be  natural,  such  great  differences  exist?  They  must 
be,  for  Verestchagin  himself  says,  "Facts  laid  upon  canvas  without 
embellishment  must  speak  eloquently  for  themselves." 

The  study  of  character  is  wonderful.  Of  all  the  millions  of  people, 
no  two  are  created  exactly  alike;  so  completely  different  are  they  by  their 
separate  and  individual  characters  that  we  at  once  acknowledge  them  as 
distinct  persons.     If  we  were  created  alike,  we  might  see  ourselves  as 
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others  see  us,  and  I  fear  for  some  of  us  the  sight  would  not  be  pleasant, 
however  beneficial  it  might  be. 

"Minds  differ  as  views  differ."  They  bend,  twist  and  turn,  flow 
quietly  and  peacefully  along  undisturbed  by  a  narrow,  rough  bed  ;  or 
they  dash  and  tear  along  leaving  nothing  but  foam  behind  ;  here  and 
there  an  island  appears,  one  beautiful,  another  waste  and  barren.  So  we 
find  minds,  brilliant  or  dull,  quick  or  slow  ;  some  wonderfully  developed 
in  a  certain  direction  ;  others,  which  by  the  proper  care  would  spring 
into  bright  activity,  but  on  account  of  neglect  appear  as  nothing.  By 
the  mind  we  understand  that  which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons  and 
wills;  we  all  do  these  in  our  own  way  ;  were  it  not  so,  life  would  grow 
very  monotonous.  Our  opinions  are  founded  upon  our  thoughts  and 
reasons;  that  they  differ  is  evident,  for  if  our  opinions  were  all  alike 
we  would  advance  very  little  in  knowledge.  In  Astronomy,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Theology  and  all  other  branches  of  learning,  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  one  little  point  of  the  teachings  of  our  great 
scholars  has  led  to  criticism,  and  consequently  to  research;  thus  we 
have  attained  our  present  eminence. 

The  different  religious  sects  are  mostly  the  outcome  of  the  many  vari- 
ous ideas  of  worship  and  the  laws  governing  right  and  wrong.  While 
this  difference  has  been  the  cause  of  much  controversy,  the  effect  has 
proved  beneficial,  for  it  has  certainly  spread  the  gospel  and  forced  itself 
upon  those  indifferent  to  the  subject.  Politics  arise  from  the  diverse 
opinions  of  men  upon  how  the  nation  or  state  shall  be  governed  and  regu- 
lated ;  in  our  own  country  there  are  many  subjects  which  must  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  :  tariff,  emigration,  education,  navy,  negroes, 
Indian  measures  and  temperance.  Each  and  every  citizen  has  his  own 
views  upon  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  and  each  thinks  his  opinion 
only,  can  be  the  correct  one;  but  the  time  must  come  when  all  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  some  one  arrangement.  Like — but  oh  !  how  differ- 
ent. 

'89. 


MAECH   DAYS. 


The  world  to-day  is  a  nun  in  gray, 
And  the  wind  is  her  wailing  prayer, 

To  God,  to  give  her  a  soul  like  May 
Flower — sweet,  white  and  fair. 

— Richard  E.  Burton. 
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jj^    Dress  Historically  Considered, 

HERE  are  three  factors  necessary  to  man's  existence — 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  yet  it  is  in  the  attempt  to 
clothe  himself  properly  that  he  has  committed  the 
greatest  blunders  and  dealt  in  needless  extravagance. 
In  the  world's  history,  epoch  after  epoch  has  seen  the 
"Philosophy  of  Clothes"  misunderstood  and  considered 
in  ways  deliberately  wrong  and  often  with  positive 
stupidity.  The  numerous  treatises  that  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  dress — with  information  gath- 
ered from  tumuli,  tapestries,  effigies,  illuminations,  and 
ancient  prints  and  manuscripts,  together  with  the  pictures  of  such 
portrait  painters  as  Vaudyck  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  show  that 
the  victims  of  the  tyrant  Fashion,  the  slaves  to  the  caprice  of  tailor, 
dressmaker,  and  milliner,  have  been  those  portions  of  the  human  race 
which  are  the  most  highly  civilized.  Indeed,  to  fully  appreciate  any 
good  sense  that  we  may  be  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dress,  some  slight  study  should  be  given  to  the  record  it  has 
made  for  itself  as  a  part  of  universal  progress.  In  such  a  field  of  in- 
vestigation the  picture  that  is  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  student 
is  almost  kaleidoscopic  in  variety  of  shapes  and  tints  and  in  rapidity  of 
change.  Russet  shades  and  wood  purples;  oriental  greens,  reds,  blues, 
and  yellows;  the  flash  of  jewels  and  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  decora- 
tions ;  the  dainty  textures  and  equally  ugly  stuffs  that  have  been 
brought  into  so  many  and  such  different  effects — what  a  medley  of  ma- 
terial to  be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  fashion  !  Though  by  no  means  in  a 
state  of  perfection,  compared  to  what  it  has  been,  the  apparel  of  a  man 
or  woman  of  our  day  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  Roundhead  period  in 
England,  when  the  dullest  colors  were  donned  and  everybody  eschewed 
even  the  flutter  of  a  ribbon. 

This  love  of  personal  adornment  is  a  quality  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion so  deeply  rooted  that  it  has  survived  most  of  the  ills  that  man  is 
heir  to,  and  is  likely  to  outlive  any  changes  of  nature,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  that  may  come  to  him  in  the  future.  To  win  the  admiring 
glances  of  one's  fellowmen  is  a  part  of  the  ambition  of  even  the  most 
sensible-minded  ;  if  not  through  the  possession  of  cleverness,  talent,  or 
genius,  then  through  the  possession  of  clothes.     "  Fine  feathers   make 
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fine  birds  " — at  least  on  the  outside.  The  grief-stricken  widow  has  an 
eye  to  the  beauty  of  her  mourning,  and  the  shabbiest  tramp  may  won- 
der, momentarily,  as  to  how  his  old  hat  looks  upon  him.  All  the 
horrors  of  war  have  had  no  important  effect  on  the  fashions.  My  lady 
at  her  casement,  in  times  departed,  probably  saw  her  beloved  knight 
ride  off  to  battle  with  a  little  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  her  curls  were 
charming  and  her  ruff  was  fresh.  The  time  was  when  even  the  pulpit 
thought  it  a  solemn  duty  to  deride  certain  monstrosities  of  dress,  and 
poets  and  philosophers  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  advice  upon  the  same 
subject  in  a  vein  at  once  sarcastic  and  ineffective.  Ridiculous  notions  on 
attire  supplied  the  satirist  with  subjects  for  his  pen,  just  as  the  press  in 
these  days  hurls  criticism  and  censure  at  some  particularly  ugly  style 
that  becomes  "the  thing"  for  one  or  two  seasons. 

From  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  the  hu- 
man body,  as  far  as  its  adornment  is  concerned,  has  been  ill-treated  in 
the  adoption  of  articles  of  apparel  detrimental  to  health.  It  also  has 
been  unappreciated,  since  again  and  again  its  grace  and  comeliness  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  some  ungraceful  mode.  Strangely 
enough,  though  living  centuries  before  Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  wigs 
and  ruffs  and  beflowered  gowns,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  better 
than  she  that  the  naturalness  of  the  body  was  its  truest  beauty,  which 
could  not  be  heightened  by  unnatural  means.  Merely  a  gold  or  silver 
border,  a  fibula  on  the  shoulder,  or  a  heavy  bracelet  encroached  on  the 
simplicity  of  the  Roman  toga  or  the  Greek  pallium.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  this  grace,  this  simplicity,  should  have  to  give  place  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  colder  northern  climate.  France  and  England,  the  nations 
which  alone  have  ruled  the  matter  of  costume  in  the  civilized  world, 
discovered  that  Greek  folds  and  draperies,  though  suited  to  the  tropics 
for  luxury  and  comfort,  were  a  positive  hindrance  to  health  and  progress 
in  a  higher  latitude.  So  waist  and  sleeves  were  tightened  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  shoes  were  adopted  in  place  of  the  classic  sandal,  and  braeese 
and  chausses  were  donned.  Thus  the  apparel  of  humanity  began  its 
career  of  alternate  beauty  and  hideousness,  of  ceaseless  variety  and 
change,  except  in  countries  where  only  a  national  garb  is  worn. 

In  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  it  is  curious  to 
read  how  extravagance  in  dress  was  fancied  by  the  men,  while  women 
were  simply  attired,  and  copied  not  after  their  lords  and  masters  in  the 
prevailing  fashionable  follies.  Mankind  flaunted  itself  in  embroidered 
robes,  queer,  peak-toed  shoes,  and  the  brightest  colors.  But  only  a  cen- 
tury later,  behold  a  change  !  Women  grew  dress  mad,  and,  in  lieu  of 
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cultivating  mind  and  health  of  body,  most  of  them  could  have  gradu- 
ated honorably  in  a  knowledge  of  and  a  passion  for  ugly  raiment.  Any 
one  of  my  readers  who  has  a  juvenile  remembrance  of  pictures  of  Cin- 
derella and  her  cruel  step-sisters  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  sensations  of  a  man  must  have  been  when  he  had  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  appearance  of  all  women  decked  out  in  those  wonderful 
head-dresses.  The  remainder  of  the  costume  was  severely  plain  and 
remarkable  for  nothing  save  the  usual  lack  of  beauty.  The  shoes,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  calculated  to  fascinate  one's  gaze,  being  so  long 
and  sharply  pointed  that  they  had  "a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sheath 
of  a  dagger."  As  for  the  head-dresses,  they  have  gone  down  to  his- 
tory as  an  example  of  architectural  millinery  and  to  show  how  cheer- 
fully belledom  will  sacrifice  beauty  and  comfort  for  the  vanities  of  life. 
An  embroidered  net,  dubbed  a  caul,  pulled  back  the  hair  so  securely  from 
the  face  that  one  is  led  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  physical  courage 
possessed  by  the  pretty  wearers  of  the  caul.  More  than  likely  there 
was  merely  an  extra  exertion  of  the  same  will  power  that  permits  a  wo- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century  to  undergo  some  remnants  of  a  barbaric 
torture  because  of  the  influence  of  custom.  The  horned  or  bossed  head- 
dress— the  horns  composed  of  false  hair  and  supporting  a  veil  which 
hung  to  the  ground — was  equal  in  popularity  to  the  caul,  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  structure  over  two  feet  high  and  shaped  like  a  steeple 
cap,  such  as  can  be  seen  in  Normandy. 

From  the  period  of  the  horned  head-dress  endless  monstrosities  for 
wearing  upon  the  head  arose  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  womankind,  and  of 
mankind  as  well.  Once  in  a  while  during  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  natural  hair  was  allowed  to  flow  in  its  simple  beauty,  at  which 
relaxed  state  of  affairs  dandies  dressed  their  locks  with  ribbon  bows,  or 
permitted  them  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  unadorned,  except,  perhaps, 
with  the  addition  of  a  rose  behind  the  ear;  and  women  burdened  their 
heads  with  nothing  more  vexatious  than  unaffected  plaits  or  curls.  But 
these  sensible  fashions  were  rarely  in  vogue.  As  a  rule  false  hair,  be- 
jeweled  gewgaws,  and  enormous  trappings  of  various  sorts,  were 
promptly  adopted  by  the  world  of  flounces  and  furbelows.  Most  of  us 
have  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of  a  peruke,  but  the  endless 
varieties  of  periwigs  that  our  ancestors  had  to  choose  from  cannot  but  be 
a  source  of  wonder  to  a  comprehensive  understanding.  Barbers  and 
hairdressers  surely  were  endowed  with  excellent  memories  to  be  able  to 
recollect  the  style  and  mode  of  making  up  "  a  pigeon's  wing,  the  comet, 
the  cauliflower,  the  royal   bird,  the  staircase,  the  ladder,  the  wild  boar's 
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back,  the  rhinoceros,  the  she-dragon,  the  crutch,  the  snail-back,  the 
spinach  seed,  the  artichoke,"  etc.,  etc.  Yet  these  outlandish  wigs  were 
the  delight  and  pride  of  a  dressy  "beau."  He  carried  with  him  a  small 
jeweled  comb  and  arranged  his  peruke  in  public,  if  it  pleased  him  so  to 
do.  As  for  the  women,  extravagances  culminated  in  the  "three  weeks' 
head,"  compared  to  which  the  masculine  periwig  was  a  mild  form  of 
vanity.  No  piece  offemininity  was  entirely  elegant  until  she  had  added 
three  feet  to  her  stature,  from  the  crown  upward,  even  though  these  three 
feet  were  composed  of  materials  of  questionable  mixture  and  cleanliness. 
The  artist  of  this  worst  of  foibles  usually  mounted  upon  a  ladder  to  reach 
the  tresses  of  the  fair  one. 

The  gowns  that  accompanied  these  made-up  heads  were  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  glaring  detail.  There  could  have  been  little  beauty  in  dress 
stuffs  with  huge  flowers  and  queer  figures  woven  in  them  ;  and  were 
sufficiently  bold  in  pattern  without  the  aid  of  the  ridiculous  fardingale. 
Baudekyn,  or  cloth  of  gold,  exceptionally  rich  and  beautiful,  the  Van- 
dyck  laces  which  graced  the  throat  and  wrists  of  gallants  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  rare  plumed  and  jewel  trimmed  velvets,  and  gloves 
embroidered  in  gold,  rubies,  and  pearls — all  these  fancies  must  have  been 
of  a  luxury  and  expensiveness  that  weighed  heavily  on  the  purses  of  the 
upper  classes.  Indeed,  fines  were  being  imposed  constantly  on  costly 
dressing,  but  with  so  little  result  that  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  only 
the  slow  acquirement  of  truer  ideas  of  beauty  would  do  away  with  such 
absurdities.  Repeatedly  the  hoop-skirt  was  adopted,  and  the  stiffly 
starched  ruff  was  in  favor  for  many  years.  A  completely  dressed  indi- 
vidual must  have  presented  a  picture  really  ludicrous  in  its  fussiness, 
with  the  patched  face,  the  unnaturally  long  and  pointed  bodice,  and  the 
excess  of  figured  ribbons,  shoe  roses,  points,  shoulder-knots,  pinkings, 
and  spangles. 

Almost  a  century  elapsed  before  the  picturesque  habiliments  of  our 
great-great-grandparents  emerged  from  this  chaos  of  finery.  The  fanci- 
ful and  the  ornamental  disappeared  before  a  simplicity  partaking  of  a 
richness  that  would  permit  some  plainly  made  gowns  to  "stand  alone" 
by  reason  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed — a  heavy  satin 
or  brocade.  Dames  and  maids  were  winsome  in  short  waisted,  short 
sleeved  gowns,  with  long  gloves,  and  a  huge  bonnet,  out  of  the  depths  of 
which  the  fair  face  looked,  encircled  often  by  a  wreath  of  roses.  A 
waist-coat  elaborately  embroidered,  lace  ruffles,  knee  breeches,  and  shoes 
with  large  buckles  kept  in  a  high  state  of  polish,  showed  off  to  perfection 
the  sturdy  figures  of  our  country's  defenders.     It  would  seem  that  this 
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costume,  surrounded  with  so  much  of  romance  and  gallantry,  was  a  nec- 
essary attribute  to  the  proverbial  courtesy  of  manner  that  distinguished 
the  European  courtier  and  our  ancestors  on  this  side  the  water.  Even 
though  an  appreciation  of  sestheticisrn  has  not  been  a  striking  feature 
in  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  yet  frequently  some  happy 
conception  in  costume  has  been  sufficiently  tasteful  and  correct  to  chal- 
lenge modern  criticism.  The  Martha  Washington  coiffure  and  the  Em- 
pire gown  have  held  their  own,  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  as  phases 
of  a  charming  era  in  dress.  Artists  like  Worth  occasionally  have  re- 
course to  creations  of  long  ago  for  a  Louis  Quinze  coat,  a  Henri  Deux 
cape,  a  Medicis  collar,  or  the  old  Marquis  modes.  In  his  illustrations  of 
plays  and  stories,  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which  date  back  two  hun- 
dred years  or  so,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  has  a  favorable  field  from  which  to 
draw  his  quaint  and  graceful  costumes.  "All  the  world's  a  stage"  on 
which  the  actors  in  each  particular  drama  try  to  outdo  what  has  been  on 
the  boards  before.  We  of  to-day  are  having  our  turn  as  participants  in 
the  universal  dress  display.  It  will  be  for  future  generations  to  say  how 
much  or  how  little  of  the  truly  artistic  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
comprehend.  There  is  some  encouragement  in  the  reflection  that  the 
complaint  of  a  satirist  of  the  middle  ages,  that  ua  ship  is  sooner  rigged  out 
by  far  than  a  gentlewoman  made  ready,"  will  bear  refutation  at  the  present 
time  and  is  fallacious — at  least  in  a  great  degree. 

Ella  Smith. 


NATURE. 


Inebriate  of  air  am  I, 

And  debauchee  of  dew, 
Reeling,  through  endless  summer  days, 

From  inns  of  molten  blue. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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"  Micat  inter  omnes." 


Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre. 

I  am  neither  a  Brahmin  nor  an  old  maid,  yet  my  great  fondness  for 
animals  in  general,  and  cats  in  particular,  decides  me  to  allow  my 
sisters  to  believe  me  either,  so  long  as  they  will  read  of  my  pets  and 
become  more  interested  in  the  feline  family — which  I  assure  them  will 
repay  any  amount  of  affectionate  care. 

The  Angora  and  Persian  cats  are  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the 
same,  though  Harrison  Wier,  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  differ- 
ent species,  claims  many  distinctive  characteristics,  such  as,  that  the  tail 
of  the  Persian  cat  is  longer,  the  head  larger  and  the  ears  more  pointed, 
though  they  have  the  same  tufts  of  long  hair  in  the  apex  of  the  ear.  The 
fringe  of  hair  on  the  toes  is  longer  and  heavier;  though  the  mane,  or  ruff, 
around  the  neck,  is  longer,  it  is  not  so  heavy. 

The  all-black  are  the  most  sought  after,  and  should  have  large  yellow 
eyes.  I  have  owned  three  such  kittens,  but  they  have  all  died  before 
they  were  three  months  old. 

The  Persian  is  not  supposed  to  be  as  reliable  as  the  Angora  as  regards 
temper. 

With  the  Angora,  the  perfection  of  cats  is  the  white,  with  blue  eyes ; 
but  the  misfortune  of  these  fine  animals  is  the  deafness  almost  always 
accompanying  their  great  beauty.  Though  deafness  in  a  cat  may  seem 
of  little  account  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  a  very  serious  drawback,  as  they 
are  not  dumb,  and  their  cry  has  no  meaning,  but  is  very  loud  and  con- 
tinuous.    Both  of  these  breeds  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  common 
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domestic  animal — less  amiable  in  temper,  object  to  being  handled,  and  need 
more  care;  on  the  other  hand,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  are  capable 
of  being  taught  many  tricks.  In  London,  cat  shows  are  quite  common, 
handsome  prizes  having  been  awarded  the  finest  specimen.  I  have  long 
desired  to  own  a  Russian  long-haired  cat,  but  find  them  very  rare  and 
costly,  and  not  much  more  beautiful  than  the  Persian  or  Angora,  except- 
ing the  hair  is  longer. 

Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre  (named  from  Theophile  Gautier's  famous  Pier- 
rot) is  a  magnificent  fellow,  weighing  now  twelve  pounds,  has  a  heavy 
run1',  broad  plume-like  tail,  and  is  able  to  eat  a  pound  of  raw  beef  each 
day,  and  beg  for  more.  His  tail  measures  six  and  one-half  inches  across, 
and  his  hair  is  very  long  and  silky.  This  picture  of  him  was  taken  when 
he  was  only  six  months  old.  His  name  may  seem  long  and  majestic,  but 
not  too  much  so  for  his  imperial  highness,  who  rules  with  great  dignity 
in  our  Catery,  where  there  are  at  present  seven  other  Persians.  Their 
habits  are  so  different  one  can  but  be  interested  in  watching  them.  Per- 
sia, the  mother  of  Don,  and  grandmother  of  Anita,  is  most  affectionate 
in  her  maternity,  being  proud  to  show  her  kittens,  and  having  perfect 
confidence  in  the  visitors;  teaches  them  to  catch  mice,  and  devotes  every 
moment  of  her  time  to  their  physical  culture.  Her  daughter,  Babbette, 
treats  her  offspring  kindly  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  old,  when  she 
takes  one  at  a  time  and  shakes  it  to  death.  In  other  respects  she  is  affec- 
tionate and  a  great  pet. 

Anita  is  a  most  remarkable  jumper,  begging  us  to  hold  a  whip,  or  our 
arm,  for  her  to  jump  over.  She  will  jump  up  on  my  lap,  rub  her  face 
against  mine,  purr,  and  then  go  for  the  whip.  She  would  undertake  any 
jump  we  might  suggest,  and  never  tires  of  our  praise. 

These  pets  of  the  Orient  are  obtaining  much  among  the  fashionable 
people  of  the  East,  and  surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Lord  Byron  who  traveled  with  his  menagerie,  and  whose  "  Boatswain  " 
lies  in  such  splendor  at  Newstead  Abbey,  and  of  whom  Byron  wrote  what 
might  be  written  of  "  our  cats  :" 

They  possessed  "  Beauty,  without  vanity, 

Strength,  without  insolence, 

Courage,  without  ferocity, 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man,  without  his  vices." 

Grace  Watson  Warmcastle, 

Class  77. 
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Children  s  Letter. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  23,  1891. 
My  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews  : 

Would  you  like  to  have  some  cat  stories  this  time  ?  I  have  no  won- 
derful ones  to  tell,  but  we  have  had  several  pussies  at  our  house  who 
seemed  rather  nicer  than  most  people's  ;  I  think  it  was  because  we 
talked  to  them  and  treated  them  as  if  they  had  good  sense.  A  pussy 
that  is  only  fondled  and  petted  and  fed,  grows  stupid  •  but  one  that  is 
played  with  and  trained,  often  shows  much  intelligence. 

Almost  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  we  had  Puss,  an  immense  yel- 
low cat — not  a  pale,  washed-out  yellow,  but  bright,  and  striped  with 
darker, just  as  the  gray  "tiger-cats"  are  marked  with  black.  Puss  was 
observant,  for  he  knew  how  people  opened  doors,  and  one,  which  had  an 
old-fashioned  latch,  he  used  to  open  for  himself  by  standing  on  his  hind 
legs  and  putting  a  front  paw  on  the  latch.  He  was  a  fine  play-fellow 
for  us  children,  good  at  guessing  what  he  was  expected  to  do,  and  doing 
it,  generally.  Once  he  even  let  us  put  a  downy  little  chicken  between 
his  paws  as  he  lay  contentedly  in  a  house  we  had  made  him  of  lathes, 
built  up  like  a  cob  house.  Didn't  that  show  that  a  cat  has  sense?  For 
cats  naturally  like  to  kill  and  eat  little  chickens  and  other  birds,  and  for 
Puss  to  let  one  nestle  right  in  his  fur,  just  because  we  said  he  must,  was 
quite  wonderful.  But  he  was  an  unusually  kind  and  affectionate  cat. 
Once  two  of  us  had  the  fever,  and  every  morning  he  came  to  our  room, 
jumped  up  on  our  bed,  fussed  and  purred  over  us  a  little  while,  and  then 
went  away,  not  coming  back  till  the  next  morning.  He  seemed  to  know 
that  we  were  not  well  enough  to  have  him  much  with  us.  Many  years 
after,  when  my  sister  was  very  ill,  he  again  comforted  her  with  his  daily 
visits. 

I  think  black  and  white  Fritz  was  the  brightest  cat  we  ever  had, 
though  he  was  not  so  affectionate  as  Puss.  He  knew  the  butcher's  bell, 
and  even  his  name,  for  if  we  cried  "  Butcher,  Fritz  !  "  he  would  race  out 
to  the  gate  and  look  quite  sad  if  disappointed.  He  played  ball,  too, 
and  had  a  ball  of  his  own.  He  would  hide  under  the  ball  table  till  we 
rolled  the  ball,  dash  out  and  catch  it,  and  then  run  back  under  the 
table,  ready  for  a  fresh  start.  But  the  funniest  thing  was  to  see  him 
catch  it  on  the  stairs.  We  would  toss  the  ball  beyond  him  when  he  was 
about  half-way  up,  and,  as   it  came   bouncing  and  tumbling  down   he 
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would  throw  himself  on  his  back,  let  it  drop  into  his  paws,  and  then 
hug  and  scratch  it  most  joyfully. 

He  was  a  great  hunter  ;  many  a  dear  little  bird  he  killed,  in  spite  of 
various  severe  punishments.  It  was  funny  to  see  him  hunt  locusts.  If 
one  buzzed  near  the  house  Fritz  would  listen  till  he  knew  about  where 
it  was,  and  then  run  up  the  tree.  Soon  he  would  come  down,  with  the 
locust  in  his  mouth,  still  buzzing  wildly.  This  bothered  Fritz,  but  he 
wasn't  the  cat  to  climb  a  tree  for  a  locust  and  then  let  it  go,  so  he  would 
keep  on  biting  till  it  became  quiet,  when  he  would  eat  it  with  great 
relish. 

You  know  how  most  cats  dislike  water.  Fritz  didn't.  There  was  a 
drain  for  the  water  from  the  porch  roof,  and,  when  a  little  stream  was 
trickling  down  it,  Fritz  was  more  than  once  seen  walking  up  and  down, 
getting  his  feet  wet.  At  other  times  he  was  found  in  the  kitchen  sink, 
holding  out  his  paw  and  playing  with  the  drops  from  the  spigot. 

We  had  taught  him  to  roll  when  he  wanted  something,  just  as  dogs 
"speak."  Sometimes  he  was  a  little  lazy  about  it;  we  would  say, 
"  Roll  for  your  dinner,  Fritz!  "  and  he  would  only  lie  down  and  look 
up  coaxingly.  "  Roll,  Fritz  !  "  Down  would  go  his  head,  or  maybe 
he  would  turn  partly  over  and  back.  "  Clear  over,  or  you  can't  have 
it,"  and  over  he  would  go,  and  be  up,  ready  for  his  bite.  One  day  a 
pair  of  dressed  chickens  (that  means  chickens  that  are  wndressed — with 
their  feathers  off)  had  been  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table  for  a  few 
moments.  No  one  was  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  my  sister,  in  the  next  room, 
saw  Fritz  come  in  at  the  back  door,  and  slipped  out  where  she  could 
watch  him  without  his  seeing  her.  He  soon  caught  sight  of  the 
chickens — and  Fritz  loved  chicken.  He  sniffed  a  little,  hesitated,  got  on 
a  chair  where  he  could  reach  them — got  down  again,  and  rolled,  begging 
for  them.  Then  up  on  the  chair  again,  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  his  nose  almost  touching  the  chicken  ;  then  another  roll,  right 
there  on  the  chair,  and  another  look,  as  though  he  expected  them  to  come 
right  down  for  his  begging.  Over  and  over  he  did  this,  and  at  last, 
when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  coax  them  down,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  chair  beside  the  table,  not  even  looking  at  the  chickens,  to  wait  till 
somebody  should  come  to  cut  them  up  and  give  him  a  piece.  Now, 
wasn't  that  honest  ?  I  don't  believe  a  little  boy  or  girl  could  have  done 
better  at  resisting  temptation. 

I  could  tell  of  Fritz's  playing  hide-and-seek  at  bed-time,  of  his  lying 
in  a  cradle,  with  a  night-cap  on,  and  of  many  other  little  tricks,  but 
there  will  hardly  be  room,  I  fear,  even  for  what  I  have  written;  there 
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are  so  many  people,  you  see,  who  wish  to  write  to  their  friends  through 
the  Recorder.  So  I  must  say  good-bye,  with  much  love  to  you  all 
and  to  your  pussies. 

Your  affectionate 

Aunt  Jennie. 


P.  S. — Let  me  show  you  how  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  draw  cats  for 
his  little  boys — just  two  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  you  see. 
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Aunt  Jennies  Letter. 

Bayard  Street,  Shady  Side. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  20,  1891. 
Dear  Aunt  Jennie: 

Several  years  ago  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Alum  use,  and  you  have  written  others  since,  but  this  one  especially  in- 
terested my  little  ones,  and  some  other  juveniles  I  know.  I  shall  call  it 
the  "butterfly"  letter,  and  I  want,  on  my  own  behalf,  and  for  the  chil- 
dren, to  thank  you  heartily  for  trying  to  interest  them  in  natural  history, 
as  they  see  it  every  day,  and  for  the  entertainment  it  has  afforded  them. 
To  begin  with,  my  Jim  and  Catharine  were  delighted  that  there  was 
something  in  the  Recorder  for  them,  and  became  wild  to  try  butterfly 
culture,  and  frog  raising,  so  I  guaranteed  to  help  all  I  could,  and  as  our 
venture  was  quite  successful,  they  have  wanted  me  to  write  and  tell  you 
our  experience,  and  to  beg  you  for  more  letters  of  the  same  sort  to  them. 

James,  who  is  nine  years  old,  has  thought  some  of  writing  to  you  him- 
self, but  boys  never  have  much  spare  time,  you  know,  and  writing  letters 
is  not  exactly  to  the  taste  of  the  average  lad  who  has  to  go  to  school,  and 
take  music,  or  dancing,  or  German,  or  gymnastics  besides,  and  maybe  all; 
who  has  to  play  marbles,  fly  kites,  ride  a  safety,  build  boats,  and  sail  them, 
play  baseball,  &c,  &c,  and  I  might  add,  for  the  consolation  of  some  of 
you  Alumnae  mothers,  go  through  the  seat  of  so  many  pairs  of  trousers, 
and  the  knees  of  so  many  pairs  of  stockings,  and  the  soles  of  so  many  pairs 
of  shoes  before  he  can  be  a  man,  or  President  of  these  United  States; 
with  all  this  to  do,  where  is  the  time  for  more  than  an  occasional  letter 
to  grandma,  or  auntie  ? 
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Now,  to  go  back  to  our  story,  one  warm  day  the  children  came  run- 
ning in  with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  big  yellow  caterpillar.  I  never  saw 
one  so  strong  and  contrary,  but  we  finally  caged  him  in  a  house,  such  as 
you  described — a  tin  pan,  with  sand  in  the  bottom  of  it,  then  a  wire 
screen,  with  plate  on  top.  Some  young  hop  leaves  were  secured  for  him 
to  feed  upon,  and  he  was  formally  installed  a  member  of  the  family,  re- 
ceiving his  due  share  of  attention. 

It  required  considerable  persuasion  to  induce  the  children  to  go  to  bed 
at  all  that  night,  for  fear  something  would  happen  and  they  not  see  it ; 
finally,  however^  they  withdrew,  and  the  family,  as  supposed,  retired  to 
rest. 

When  lo,  and  behold,  the  next  morning  Mr.  Caterpillar  had  absconded, 
and  could  not  be  found.  Great  was  the  wailing,  but  all  search  proved 
unavailing  to  find  out  his  hiding  place,  and  the  children,  heavy  hearted, 
went  off  to  play,  while  I  sat  me  down  to  sew  in  the  room  he  had  occu- 
pied. In  course  of  an  hour  in  came  the  searchers  to  know  if  anything 
had  been  seen  of  the  wanderer,  when  one  of  them  suddenly  exclaimed, 
oh,  mamma!  there  is  an  ugly  green  worm  crawling  on  your  dress,  and 
the  lad,  who  never  yet  was  afraid  of  anything,  volunteered  to  take  it  off, 
and  to  my  astonishment  announced  that  it  must  be  "our  caterpillar,"  for 
he  is  strong  and  contrary,  and  has  eyes  the  same,  and,  see!  his  coat  is  as 
fresh  and  new  as  can  be.  "  He  has  laid  off  his  fur  coat  and  made  a  new 
pea  green  one  for  summer."  So  we  decided  to  shut  him  up  in  our  cage 
anyway,  which  we  did,  making  it  a  little  more  secure,  and  somebody 
stood  guard  over  him  most  of  the  day.  And  what  do  you  think  ?  After 
ranting  around,  trying  in  every  way  to  get  out,  that  very  afternoon  he 
gave  up,  and  hung  himself  on  the  screen  in  a  chrysalis  state,  with  a  thin 
transparent  web  around  him,  and  looked  as  though  he  was  dead!  dead  ! 
And  there  it  stayed,  day  after  day,  never  once  showing  a  sign  of  life  until 
we  thought  it  actually  was  dead,  and  threatened  to  throw  "  the  old  thing" 
out,  but  resolving  each  time  to  keep  it  a  few  days  longer,  until  finally, 
fully  three  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  one  morning  we  went  in  to  see  it, 
and  could  we  believe  our  eyes !  yes,  there  was  something  alive,  very  much 
resembling  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  all  crumpled  and  rolled  up,  but  it 
was  alive,  and  trying  in  a  feeble  way  to  shake  its  wings  into  shape.  It 
grew  stronger,  and  during  the  morning  became  a  beautiful  "  truly"  but- 
terfly, yellow,  with  black  spots  on  it,  and  so  big  we  could  not  imagine 
how  it  stayed  in  that  little  caterpillar  house  so  long.  We  put  it  out  on 
a  tree,  and  after  awhile,  away  it  flew  and  never  came  back  any  more. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  tadpoles  in  all  stages,  too,  but  never  kept 
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one  long  enough  to  see  him  develop  into  a  frog.     The  children  anxiously 
await  another  of  your  interesting  letters  in  the  June  Recorder. 
With  gratitude  and  sincere  regard  for  our  "Aunt  Jennie." 

M.  of  '77. 
per  Jim  and  Catharine. 
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//  L/'///^  Journey  Out  of  the  World. 


For  more  than  a  week  we  had  been  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  Boston  ;  starting  out  full  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  we  had  determined  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  our  own  resources  and  to  find  our 
way  through  the  city  by  means  of  a  map.  We 
had  provided  ourselves  with  one,  very  well 
printed  and  very  plain,  and  we  knew,  or  thought 
we  knew,  just  where  we  wanted  to  go,  and  just 
how  to  get  there.  But  our  very  first  expedition 
showed  us  the  fallacy  of  these  fond  hopes.  In- 
tending to  go  to  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and 
keeping  our  place  on  the  map  quite  perfectly, 
we  nevertheless  found  ourselves  wandering, 
hour  after  hour,  through  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
city,  seemingly,  like  the  unregenerate  soul, 
always  of  our  own  weight  sinking  downwards 
and  finally  coming  to  a  stand-still,  hot  and  exhausted,  on  the  wharfs  in 
the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  ill-looking,  and  iller  smelling  things.  There 
was  a  street  car  in  sight,  and  we  concluded  that  in  this  case  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  that  we  would  throw  ourselves  at  once  upon 
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the  mercy  of  the  conductor.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  did,  for  as  we 
found  out  afterwards,  the  street  was  a  circular  one,  running  all  around 
the  town,  and  that  the  car  was  the  only  one  on  that  route,  so  that — but 
you  can  draw  your  own  inference.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  argue  "in 
circulo." 

The  conductor  this  time  was  a  friend  in  need.  But  for  the  most  part 
we  found  the  men  of  his  class  extremely  "cultured,"  no  doubt,  and  well 
up  in  ethics  and  etiquette,  but  extremely  disobliging  and  loth  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  show  some  courtesy 
to  the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool.  Such  arrogant  creatures  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  station  of  life.  Princes  and  potentates,  railroad  clerks 
and  Irish  Catholic  cooks  are  meek  and  mild-mannered  compared  to 
them.  Their  reticence  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  their  car  was  some- 
thing truly  remarkable.  It  was  a  secret  they  knew  that  could  only  be 
discovered  by  following  them  faithfully  through  all  their  crazy  wander- 
ings; and,  strong  in  that  pleasing  consciousness,  they  utterly  refused  to 
"  give  it  away.  "  They  would  take  you  on  or  put  you  off  the  car  just  ex- 
actly wherever  they  chose ;  but  the  strangest  part  of  it  was  that  the  Bos- 
toniaus  themselves,  treated  in  this  same  cavalier  way,  never  seemed  to  ob- 
ject, but  took  it  all  as  part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  I  began  to 
believe  that  by  some  mysterious  dispensation  all  civic  power  had  been 
vested  in  these  men,  and  that  they  had  been  authorized  to  do  as 
they  should  see  fit,  not  only  with  all  strangers,  but  even  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Judge,  then,  of  my  relief  when,  daring  to  look  up 
one  day,  I  saw  opposite  to  me  and  in  full  sight  of  the  conductor,  too,  this 
placard  :  "Notice — The  conductor  of  this  car  is  not  authorized  to  take 
orders  for  the  Plymouth  Rock  pants  !  "  I  breathed  more  freely ;  I 
realized  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  human  authority,  however  absolute, 
without  its  just  and  natural  limitations. 

We  found  no  want  of  civility  among  the  citizens,  but  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  Boston  was  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  that  any  in- 
ability to  understand  its  labyrinths  was  only  a  proof  of  a  very  mediocre 
brain.  One  very  kind  gentleman  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  streets  were 
crooked  and  oddly  named  and  the  street  car  lines  confused  and  en- 
tangled in  many  ways.  "Yes,"  he  said,  meditatively,  "  that  is  all  true. 
But,"  brightening,  "after  all  it  is  nothing  like  as  difficult  as  Philadel- 
phia." Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  did  not  fall  in  love  with  Boston.  In 
fact  we  grew  every  day  more  weary  of  it.  Even  the  things  that 
pleased  us  at  first  soon  lost  their  charm.  We  were  oppressed  by  the 
general  air  of  superiority,  tired  of  model  libraries  and  magnificent  art 
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collections,  heartily  sick  of  the  crowded  streets,  the  jostling  people, 
the  ladies  with  their  solferino  mackintoshes,  heavy  veils  and  green 
worsted  reticules.  We  began  to  pine  either  for  peace  and  quiet,  or 
for  the  inexhaustible  life  and  gayety  of  New  York.  The  weather, 
I  think,  was  largely  responsible  for  our  "  blues."  For  almost  a 
week  we  had  had  nothing  but  rain,  mist  and  mud.  Bunker  Hill 
monument  was  quite  lost  in  the  fog;  Milk  and  Water,  and  Summer  and 
WTinter  streets,  so  arbitrarily  divided  by  man,  were  now  mingled  by 
heaven  in  one  hopeless  puddle;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  mud  and 
dirty  water  below,  and  above  a  dense  mass  of  dripping  umbrellas,  with 
here  and  there  au  unhappy  wight  who  could  not  even  have  the  sad 
comfort  of  keeping  his  umbrella  up.  One  week  in  Boston  had  taken 
the  starch  out  of  us  both  literally  and  figuratively.  But  we  had  de- 
cided long  before  to  spend  a  day  at  Nahant,  and  so  to  Nahant  we  would 
go;  though  we  shuddered  to  think  what  dampness  and  discouragement 
awaited  us  there.  It  was  a  "deed  in  hours  of  insight  willed,  to  be  in 
hours  of  gloom  fulfilled."  But  how  much  actual  pleasure,  how  many 
charming  reminiscences  we  would  have  missed  if  we  had  been  induced 
to  "change  our  mind!"  After  all,  the  gloom  was  only  metaphorical. 
The  appointed  day  dawned,  cold  and  bright,  and  we  started  off  in  floods 
of  sunshine  and  with  spirits  a  little  low,  to  be  sure,  but  not  depressed 
beyond  all  hope  of  resurrection.  We  had  been  told  that  fifteen  minutes 
on  the  cars  would  bring  us  to  Lynn,  the  railway  station  nearest  to  Na- 
hant. But  like  the  gallant  Lord  Lovel  we  rode,  and  rode,  and  on  we 
rode,  past  the  factories  and  tenement  houses  and  dirty  little  ponds,  and 
children  and  goats  that  belong  to  the  outskirts  of  every  great  city — past 
trim  little  New  England  villages,  each  with  its  own  proportion  of  green 
and  white  Noah's-ark  houses — past  the  villages  not  quite  so  neat  or  well 
kept — and  finally  after  several  hours  and  an  infinite  number  of  stops, 
coming  to  the  marshy  fields  and  distorted  trees  that  always  mark  the 
approach  to  the  sea-shore.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  inquired  how  it 
had  happened  that  we  had  been  so  long,  and  found  out  that,  as  usual  on 
our  travels,  we  had  taken  the  wrong  route ;  this  one  winding  in  and  out 
among  all  the  little  towns  of  the  country-side,  while  the  other  one  went 
straight  as  the  bee  flies  to  our  destination,  Lynn.  With  the  natural 
perversity  of  womankind,  I  would  not  admit  that  it  was  the  wrong 
route,  for  I  love  New  England,  and  I  had  greatly  enjoyed  our  aimless 
little  ramble  through  these  aimless  little  towns.  By  comparison  with 
them,  Lynn  seemed  quite  crowded  and  business-like.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe it.     You  all  know  that  it  is  a  town  where  the  air  is  saturated  with 
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the  odor  of  hides  and  leather,  where  every  window  displays  a  row  of 
"bran"  new  shoes,  and  where  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  shoemaker 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  something  else.  To  us  it  was  simply  a  means 
to  our  desired  end  and  we  looked  around  with  breathless  impatience  for 
the  "White  Barges"  which  were  advertised  to  start  every  twenty  minutes 
for  Nahant.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  barge,  or,  indeed,  a  boat  of  any 
kind  to  be  seen,  and  while  we  waited  I  had  ample  time  to  picture  to  my- 
self the  romantic  journey  which  we  were  about  to  make.  Just  what  a 
"barge"  was  I  did  not  know,  but  I  had  it  associated  in  my  mind  with 
Elaine's  solemn  progress  drawn  from  Astolat,  and  imagined  some  large, 
low,  slow-moving  sort  of  a  vessel,  not  exactly  draped  in  black,  or  steered 
by  an  "old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled  man,"  but  certainly  as  different  as 
possible  from  any  ordinary  equipage.  It  was  indeed  unlike  most  equi- 
pages, but  even  more  unlike  my  vague  idea  of  it.  When  at  last  it  ap- 
peared, and  we  were  informed  that  the  "barge"  was  ready  to  start,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  by  a  very  ordinary,  old  fashioned  omnibus, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  and  why  it  is  called  a  barge  will  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  After  we  had  become  better  acquainted  in  Nahant  we  asked 
one  of  the  natives — our  landlord  pro  tern. — what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  He  seemed  hardly  to  understand  the  question,  but  replied  at 
length  that  it  was  just  a  "  barge."  "Only  some  new-fangled  city  people 
called  it  an  omnibus."  Except  for  the  troublesome  ambiguity  of  the 
name,  the  "  barge  "  itself  was  comfortable  enough — all  the  more  com- 
fortable because  there  were  only  two  other  passengers  besides  ourselves. 
I  had  just  begun  to  "take  note"  of  them,  when  suddenly,  all  in  a 
moment,  we  had  left  the  town  and  were  out,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  very 
bosom  of  the  deep.  I  no  longer  regretted  the  barge.  To  right  of  us,  to 
left  of  us  rolled  the  illimitable  sea,  calm  and  beautiful,  glistening  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  this  Indian  summer  day,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
little  "white  cap,"  just  enough  to  hint  at  the  cruel  depths  and  merciless 
power  below.  What  life  and  vigor  in  that  first  whiff  of  the  salt  air. 
What  comfort  in  the  soft  caressing  of  the  sunshine.  What  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  exhilaration  in  this  strange  journey  across  the  sea  ! 

If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  Nahant  is  the  very  outermost 
point  of  a  little  peninsula,  while  Lynn  is  just  where  the  peninsula  joins 
the  mainland.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  donH  look  at  the  map.  Maps 
are  always  very  prosaic,  and  often  very  misleading,  too.  And  certainly 
in  this  instance  no  geographical  definition  or  diagram  could  give  you 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  cave.  For  nearly  a  mile  after  leaving  Lynn 
the  road  runs  along  the  merest  neck  of  land,  with  the  water  coming  up 
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on  each  side  almost  to  the  horses'  feet.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  de- 
lightful provision  of  nature  or  device  of  man  than  that  long  causeway, 
isthmus — call  it  what  you  please.  I  suppose  it  must  be  an  isthmus,  but 
when,  in  my  early  childhood,  I  struggled  on  that  difficult  definition — a 
neck  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  a  continent  or  two  parts  of  a  continent  or 
of  an  island  together.  I  had  no  idea  what  a  beautiful  and  entrancing  thing 
an  isthmus  was.  We  had  all  the  advantages  of  being  out  at  sea  with- 
out any  of  its  undesirable  drawbacks.  Sometimes  the  isthmus  widened, 
and  we  had  quite  an  expanse  of  scrubby  grass  and  pebbly  beach  on 
either  side,  but  in  many  places  there  was  only  a  very  little  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  water,  and  looking  out  of  the  "  barge  "  we  could  quite 
ignore  the  road  and  imagine  ourselves  floating  along  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Although  I  for  one  indulged  in  no  such  imagination,  and  was 
devoutly  thankful  that  we  were  on  land  and  that  there  was  a  good, 
smooth,  solid  road  under  our  horses'  feet.  We  bowled  along  quickly 
and  comfortably  enough,  and  after  a  mile  or  so  of  such  traveling,  the 
sense  of  novelty  (though  not  of  pleasure)  having  somewhat  worn  oif, 
we  began  to  divide  our  attention  between  the  scenery  and  our  fellow- 
passengers.  As  I  have  said  before,  they  were  two  in  number,  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman.  They  were  perfect  contrasts  in  every  way — the  lady 
large,  self-assertive,  prosperous,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  elbow  room, 
both  morally  and  physically  ;  the  gentleman  (for  he  teas  a  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  faded  clothes),  small,  shabby,  apologetic,  but  bright  and 
conversational,  with  an  odd,  rising  inflection,  and  a  peculiarly  exact  and 
distinct  utterance.  The  lady,  as  we  soon  learned  from  her  conversation, 
was  one  of  the  summer  residents  come  down  only  for  a  day  to  see  that 
her  cottage  was  still  in  status  quo  and  her  carpets  not  devoured  by  moths. 
She  was  evidently  quite  a  personage  in  her  own  social  circle,  and  talked 
eloquently  of  classes,  clubs,  and  conventions,  literary  and  religious  pro- 
ceedings of  every  sort.  There  was  a  Unitarian  convention  going  on 
then  in  Boston,  and  it  was  very  funny  to  hear  her  tell  how  Dr.  A.,  the 
Reverend  B.,  and  "  that  very  talented  Mr.  C."  had  been  portioned  out  as 
her  share  of  the  guests  because,  of  course,  the  committee  wished  them  to  have 
the  most  comfortable  quarters,  but  how,  for  very  different  but  very  excellent 
reasons,  they  had,  one  and  all,  failed  to  come.  Having  given  a  pretty 
complete  resume  of  her  own  doings  and  experiences  during  the  winter, 
she  graciously  inquired  for  her  companion's  health,  the  news  of  the 
town,  etc.  The  little  man  fairly  beamed.  He  had  listened  with  pleased 
politeness  to  all  she  had  to  say,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  felt  him- 
self sadly  below  the  level  of  the  conversation,  and  he  now  came  to  the 
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surface  with  a  gasp  of  delight.  After  all,  there  was  not  very  much  to 
tell,  comparatively  little  beyond  the  inevitable  number  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  which  diversify  existence  in  even  the  dullest  place.  To 
a  stranger  there  was  little  of  interest  in  his  story,  except  the  man  him- 
self. But  as  he  told  how  Deacon  L.  had  died  and  Lawyer  M.  had 
left  the  town,  and  Mary  K.  had  been  blessed  with  another  child,  you 
caught  delightful  little  glimpses  of  his  own  character,  his  love  for  all 
mankind,  his  lively  interest  in  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  sense  of  humor 
only  held  in  check  by  his  Christian  charity.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
account  of  some  new  baby  that  his  companion  happened  to  ask  about. 
"  Yes,  he  had  seen  it — sometime  ago."  "  Was  it  pretty  ?  "  He  hes- 
itated a  moment,  then — "  They  say  it's  a  very  ha-a-ndsome  child  ;  it 
must  have  changed  some  since  I  saw  it."  I  almost  laughed  aloud  at 
his  most  circumspect  reply.  There  was  something  so  exquisitely  ludic- 
rous in  the  evident  conflict  between  his  determined  charity  and  his  in- 
voluntary incredulity,  his  hope  that  it  was  not  such  a  very  ugly  baby 
after  all,  and  his  conviction  that  no  lapse  of  time  could  ever  make  it  a 
"  handsome  "  child. 

I  began  to  have  a  very  friendly  and  intimate  feeling  toward  my  vis-a- 
vis, and  to  regard  even  the  lady  from  Boston  with  a  greater  degree  of 
tolerance,  while  certain  kindly  glances  in  our  direction  intimated  that 
there  was  indeed  "  reciprocity  on  both  sides."  But  our  pleasing  medi- 
tations were  broken  by  a  wild  whoop  and  cries  in  various  voices,  old  and 
young,  distressed  and  jubilant.  The  "barge"  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and,  looking  out,  we  saw  the  road  quite  crowded  with  people,  all  talk- 
ing, all  gesticulating,  and  ail  laden  with  babies  or  baskets.  We  could 
not  imagine  at  first  what  had  happened,  but  as  they  all  came  clamber- 
ing into  the  u  barge,"  and  babies  and  baskets  were  piled  indiscrim- 
inately over  our  heads  and  under  our  feet,  and  we  heard  frantic  cau- 
tions in  regard  to  the  cake,  the  salad,  and  the  baby's  milk,  we  realized 
that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  picnic — a  November  picnic,  by  the  sad 
sea-shore.  Fortunately  for  our  equanimity,  this  boisterous  party  dis- 
mounted at  the  Half-  W ay  House,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

In  a  very  short  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  were  actually  in  Nahant, 
a  pretty  little  town  set  high  above  the  sea,  and  consisting  principally  of 
summer  cottages,  vacant  and  deserted  now,  of  course.  There  was  one 
small  store,  a  dozen  or  so  of  ordinary  village  houses,  and  no  hotel.  We 
knew  that  the  place  was  only  a  summer  resort  and  that  most  of  the 
summer  residents  were  Bostonians,  but  we  had  not  done  justice  to  that 
fine  exclusiveness  which  would  not  permit  a  hotel  of  any  kind.     With 
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our  usual  hopefulness  we  had  supposed  that  there  would  be  some  sort  of 
an  inn,  though  we  might  not  find  a  very  comfortable  lodging-place. 
But  even  the  Half- Way  House,  a  queer  little  tavern  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea,  where  I  had  had  a  very  good  fish  dinner  one  day  some  years 
before — even  that  was  closed,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning; to  Boston  stared  us  in  the  face.  But  no  !  We  had  determined 
to  spend  one  day  and  one  night  at  Nahant,  and  that  long-cherished  pur- 
pose must  be  carried  out.  Our  friends  in  the  "  barge"  being  taken  into 
our  confidence,  thought  that  we  might  get  boarding  at  a  certain  place, 
to  which  they  courteously  directed  us.  A  few  minutes  later  they  dis- 
mounted. The  lady  entered  one  of  the  cottages  (not  such  an  elegant  one 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  her  lofty  mien),  the  little  man  bade 
her  farewell  and  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the  street,  '"'And  so  he 
went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  forever."  Now  indeed  we  were 
friendless  and  forlorn  strangers  and  pilgrims  trying  in  vain  to  "  tarry 
but  a  night "  in  that  most  bleak  and  inhospitable  little  town.  The 
driver  seemed  to  consider  our  situation  desperate,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  go  back  with  him  to  Lynn.  We  scorned  that 
proposition,  and  telling  him  to  call  for  us  the  next  morning  at  half-past 
eight,  we  at  once  began  our  search  for  a  boarding-house.  In  this  crisis  I 
letX — I  call  him  X,  because  in  some  respects  he  was  still  an  unknown 
quantity — take  entire  charge  of  our  affairs.  I  stayed  by  the  stuff,  two 
small  satchels,  while  he  went  from  house  to  house,  humbly  inquiring  if 
they  ever  kept  boarders  there,  and  if  they  would  not  take  us  in  for  just 
one  night.  I  know  not  whether  the  ladies  of  Nahant  were  all  ham- 
pered by  aristocratic  prejudices,  or  whether  they  all  suspected  us  of  some 
dark  design.  Certain  it  is  that  all  with  one  accord  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses, and  that  each  one  invariably  sent  us  to  "  next  neighbor,"  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  old  childish  game.  One  very  prim  maiden  lady  of 
uncertain  age,  who  came  to  the  door  herself  (there  was  never  more  than 
one  person  to  be  seen  about  any  house,  and  that  one  could  only  be  called 
up  by  portentous  knocks  and  after  long  delay),  said  that  she  did  some- 
times keep  boarders,  but  that  she  must  consult  with  her  sister  before  tak- 
ing us  in,  and  so  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  and  according  to  X's 
account,  held  a  long  and  perfectly  silent  consultation  with  herself,  finally 
deciding  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  a  little  further 
down  the  street  to  Mrs.  B.  Mrs.  B.,  a  very  nice  old  lady,  whose  house 
was  scrupulously  clean,  and  whose  window  was  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
pink  geranium  and  a  most  attractive  Maltese  cat,  held  up  her  hands  in 
holy  horror,  and  declared  that  her  last  boarder  had   almost  been   the 
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death  of  her,  and  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  palsy  ever  since.  X 
had  not  the  heart  to  insist  in  the  face  of  such  evident  perturbation  and  dis- 
tress, and  so  we  proceeded  on  our  toilsome  way.  I  began  to  get  hysterical, 
standing  out  therein  the  silent,  empty  street.  X  began  to  get  angry,  wan- 
dering thus  like  a  beggar  from  door  to  door,  and  we  both  realized  that  our 
breakfast  had  been  an  early  one,  and  that  it  was  getting  very  near  lunch 
time.  It  was  extremely  provoking  to  find  this  little  oyster  of  a  town  so 
resolutely  closed  against  us,  but  the  more  difficult  our  project  seemed 
the  more  determined  we  were  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  the  words  of  the 
old  hymn,  "  Our  courage  rose  with  danger,  and  strength  to  strength  op- 
posed." Some  people  might  have  been  discouraged,  for  certainly  "  here  was 
predestination  in  abundance."  Butall  good, solid,  well-brought-up  Presby- 
terians believe  justas  firmly  in  free-will  as  in  predestination,  and  hold  these 
two  irreconcilable  and  irresistible  forces  in  one  order,  declining  to  be  either 
altogether  overwhelmed  by  the  one  or  entirely  too  much  puffed  up  by 
the  other.  So  we,  poor  play-things  of  fate,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  de- 
cided that  the  very  next  house  we  approached  must  open  and  take  us  in. 
It  was  not  as  nice-looking  as  a  great  many  that  had  already  rejected  us, 
but,  humbled  by  successive  defeats,  we  drew  some  little  encouragement 
from  that  very  fact,  and  boldly  mounted  the  long  flight  of  steps  that  led 
to  the  door.  Prolonged  knocking  and  patient  waiting  were  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  fine-looking  woman,  who  must 
have  been  a  beauty — I  will  not  say  in  her  youth,  for  that  was  not  yet 
past — but  before  she  had  known  the  cares  and  hardships  of  married  life. 
The  usual  conference  followed,  with  this  most  unusual  result,  that  we  were 
actually  admitted  (not  ven/  ungraciously)  to  the  house  and  shown  up  to  the 
one  small  room  allotted  to  our  use.  Long  afterward  X  told  me  that  it  had 
just  been  vacated  by  a  previous  boarder,  a  "  mechanic,"  as  our  hostess 
called  him,  who  had  "  taken  sick  and  gone  home  "  a  day  or  two  before. 
But  at  the  time  he  kept  this  a  profound  secret,  and  left  me  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  our  little  victory. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  room  did  not  look  as  if  it  ever  had  been,  or 
ever  could  be  inhabited  for  any  length  of  time,  so  bleak  and  cold,  and 
bare  of  furniture,  it  seemed.  It  abounded  in  doors,  no  less  than  four 
opening  out  in  various  directions,  no  one  of  them  all  provided  with  a 
key,  and  only  one  that  could  be  induced  to  shut.  But,  except  the 
doors,  there  were  very  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life  visible.  However, 
it  was  all  that  we  had  asked  for,  a  shelter  from  wind  and  weather,  and 
the  prospect  of  something  —  we  knew  not  what  —  to  eat.  We  began 
to  suspect  that  it  would  be  fish.      Long  before  we  were  called  to  dinner 
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the  suspicion  had  grown  into  a  certainty,  the  certainty  almost  into  a 
dread.  It  was  fish — cod-fish,  cooked  in  butter  (or  something)  of  such 
surprising  strength  that  even  our  appetites,  always  good,  and  now  much 
sharpened  by  the  keen  salt  air,  could  not  quite  manage  it.  But  we  had 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  pie,  and  we  "  made  out"  (as  our  hostess  begged 
us  to  do)  a  very  fair  repast.  (Let  me  remark  in  passing,  that  the  Emer- 
sonian theory  in  regard  to  pie  had  evidently  penetrated  to  even  this  re- 
mote district.  Morning,  noon  and  night,  whatever  else  we  had,  or  did 
not  have,  we  always  had  pie,  and  always  of  such  a  firm,  well-balanced, 
self-respecting  consistency — (none  of  your  flighty,  irresponsible  puff 
paste)— that  to  take  even  so  small  a  bite  of  it  seemed  in  some  way  a  sol- 
emn and  momentous  deed.  Our  host,  a  young,  rather  good-looking  man, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  joined  us  at  dinner,  and  talked  affably,  though  spas- 
modically, in  regard  to  the  town,  the  state  of  the  weather,  etc.  Martha 
Virginia,  the  little  daughter  of  the  house,  sat  near  us  in  her  high  chair, 
stared  at  us  with  large,  wondering,  brown  eyes,  and  being  exhorted,  com- 
manded and  entreated  by  her  father  to  say  "Boston,"  finally  responded 
with  one  explosive  monosyllable,  "Pie!"  Our  hostess,  with  stately  at- 
titude, and  rather  freezing  mien,  waited  on  us,  refusing  to  be  drawn  into 
the  conversation,  or  to  compromise  her  dignity  by  auy,  beyond  the  most 
necessary,  intercourse  with  her  guests.  As  far  as  my  observation  went, 
she  was  a  perfect  drudge,  spending  her  life  in  cooking,  scrubbing  and 
nursing,  and  yet,  if  there  is  anything  in  physiognomy,  she  was  more  than 
ordinarily  intelligent,  and  had  more  real  capacity  for  enjoyment  in  her 
little  finger  than  her  good-tempered  husband  had  in  his  whole  body.  I 
was  sorry  for  her,  doomed  to  such  a  narrow,  monotonous  life.  But  proba- 
bly my  sympathy  was  wasted.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  people, 
for  the  most  part,  are  better  contented  with  themselves  and  their  cir- 
cumstances than  you  would  imagine  it  possible  for  them  to  be. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  we  snatched  up  our  books  (a  very  neces- 
sary precaution  against  ennui),  and  hurried  to  the  cliffs,  eager  for  another 
sight  of  the  sea.  Once  before  I  had  been  to  Nahant,  a  memorable  and 
delightful  visit  in  the  fragrant  month  of  June.  And  that  time  we  had 
passed  through  a  beautiful,  old-fashioned  garden,  gradually  ascending, 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  between  hedges  of  blossoming  lilacs,  and  sud- 
denly coming  out  upon  the  cliffs,  with  nothing  above  us  but  the  blue 
sky,  and  far  below  the  shining,  shimmering  sea.  That  was  a  sensation 
worth  repeating,  and  so  we  had  planned  to  find  the  same  garden,  go 
through  the  same  lilac  hedge,  and  come  out  upon  the  same  glorious  and 
surprising  view.      But  were  you  ever  successful   in  reviving  some  dead 
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and  gone  pleasure,  in  repeating  exactly  some  charming  experience  ?  All 
the  poets,  from  Theocritus  down,  will  tell  you  that  is  an  impossibility. 
Strive  as  we  will,  there  is  always  something  wanting. 

"  Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain; 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate, 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create, 
Nor  set  one  song  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony  !  " 

This  time  not  even  outward  things  remained  the  same.  We  found  the 
same  garden,  it  is  true,  and  ascended  the  same  terraces,  but  of  course  there  was 
a  world  of  difference  between  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  June  and  the 
wintry  aspect  of  even  the  brightest  November  day,  and  then,  saddest  of 
all,  every  trace  of  the  lilac  hedge  had  disappeared.  There  was  not  so  much 
as  one  leafless  branch  to  recall  the  beauty  of  these  nodding  purple  clus- 
ters, heavy  with  perfume.  Had  I  dreamed  it?  Or  had  some  ruthless 
gardener  swept  it  all  away?  I  know  not.  I  only  know  that  it  was  as 
beautiful  once,  and  now  as  irrevocably  gone  as  little  Ellie's  "swan's 
nest  among  the  reeds." 

With  a  sigh  we  gave  up  our  search  for  the  lost  bower,  and  turned  for 
consolation  to  the  sea.  One  more  step  and  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
cliff;  one  deep  breath  of  the  salt  air,  and  then  we  opened  eyes  and  hearts 
to  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  that  wonderful  scene.  Here  was  no  dis- 
appointment. No  memory,  no  imagination,  could  do  justice  to  that  view. 
We  stood  high  up  on  a  sort  of  promontory,  so  that  before  us,  and  around 
us,  far,  far  away,  miles  upon  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision, 
stretched  the  vast  expanse — ocean.  That  "mighty  monster"  was  in  a 
gentle  and  friendly  mood.  There  were  no  yawning  gulps,  no  raging 
billows,  but  only  the  slightest  possible  ripple  on  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  sea.  The  white-winged  schooners  glided  by  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible motion.  The  smoke  of  a  distant  steamer  trailed  low  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  slowly  melted  away  into  the  tranquil  air.  All  was  calm  and 
beautiful.  Earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  be  basking  in  the  warmth  and 
cheer  of  this  Indian  summer  day,  and  the  very  spirit  of  peace  brooded 
over  the  same.  Only  far  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  black  shadows 
lay,  and  the  water  rushed  and  eddied  around  the  huge  boulders,  and 
dashed  up  now  and  then  high  into  the  air.  Behind  us,  on  the  broad  pla- 
teau that  crowned  the  top  of  the  cliff,  some  wealthy  and  artistic  cottager 
had  built  a  model  of  a  Corinthian  temple.  It  was  in  reality  a  bil- 
liard room,  but  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble,  and  the  perfect  pro- 
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portions  of  the  building  suggested  the  religious  ceremonies  of  ancient 
Greece,  rather  than  the  trifling  amusements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  so  this  too  proved  to  be  an  aid  to  poetical  reveries  rather  than  a 
reminder  of  the  hard,  practical  life  of  every  day. 

With  the  sea — I  will  not  insult  it  with  any  more  adjectives  —  the  sea 
before  us,  and  nothing  worse  than  a  Corinthian  temple  behind,  we  felt 
prepared  to  "flirt  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  there  on  the  rocks,  speaking  but  seldom,  reading 
not  at  all.  What  had  Meredith  and  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  to 
do  in  a  scene  like  this?  Now  was  our  opportunity  to  "leap,  and  invite 
our  souls"  to  listen  silently  to  nature's  voice,  and  gain  the  strength  and 
wisdom  that  man  cannot  give.  Don't  you  believe  there  is  true,  spiritual 
refreshment  in  such  a  vision  of  beauty?  I  do.  All  beauty,  I  believe, 
is  elevating,  but  more  especially  the  beauty  that  is  not  of  man's  device. 

But  aswesat  there,  drinking  it  all  in,alittleshadowcame  across  the  sun, 
the  wind  seemed  a  trifle  sharper,  the  waves  began  to  dash  high  and 
higher  on  the  "rock-bound"  coast,  and  almost  before  we  realized  that 
there  was  any  change,  our  Indian  summer  day  had  vanished,  and  bleak 
November  was  here  ao-ain.  For  a  while  we  watched  the  chanffino-  sea, 
now  gray  and  lifeless  under  the  leaden  sky,  now  showing  a  hint  of  its 
former  opalescent  coloring  as  the  sun  shone  out  from  beneath  the 
cloud.  But  nature  was  evidently  tired  of  her  votaries,  or  wished,  perhaps, 
to  teach  us  some  sterner  lessons.  The  sea  raged,  the  wind  blew,  the 
rain  beat  on  our  defenseless  heads,  and  we  were  forced  to  fly  for  shelter. 
It  was  too  bad  to  be  thus  driven  away  from  the  cliffs,  but  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  promises  of  a  clear  evening,  a  moonlight  walk,  and  perhaps 
a  parting  vision  of  the  sea  at  sunrise. 

None  of  those  things  ever  happened.  Instead,  we  got  our  umbrellas 
(most  prosaically)  and  took  a  little  roving  ramble  through  the  town, 
lingered  for  a  while  by  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  sea-wall,  investigated 
the  village  store,  bought  the  oldest  of  newspapers  and  stalest  of  choco- 
late drops,  and  tried  in  vain  to  engage  the  proprietor  in  conversation. 
He  had  been  sound  asleep  when  we  came  in,  and  that  may  have  made 
him  unusually  taciturn.  But  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us.  He 
was  absolutely  the  only  human  being  we  had  seen  all  afternoon,  and  by 
this  time  we  were  in  that  state  when  any  friend — "or  even  an  enemy  " 
— would  have  been  a  welcome  addition  to  our  "illustrious  group." 
Hopeless  of  finding  anyone  to  talk  to  in  this  lifeless  town  we  amused 
ourselves  by  hunting  up  a  house  that  we  had  heard  our  friends  in  the 
omnibus  talking  about.  It  was  to  have  been  sold  at  auction  to  the  high- 
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est  bidder  on  condition  that  it  should  be  removed  immediately  to  some 
other  place.  But  no  one  had  been  willing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  sale  (in  my  own  mind  I  cannot  help  picturing  the  auction  as  a  more 
or  less  animated  tete-a-tete  between  some  one  man  and  the  auctioneer), 
and  so  the  house  still  remained  in  its  place  ;  it  looked  so  forlorn  and 
dispirited,  so  ashamed  that  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  that  I  almost 
felt  tempted  to  buy  it  as  a  souvenir  of  Nahant.  I  reflected  that  I 
need  not  pay  for  it  at  once,  but  could  have  it  sent  to  me  C  O.  D. 

As  the  dusk  began  to  thicken  around  us,  the  thought  of  any  home  and 
any  fireside  became  pleasant  to  us,  and  we  turned  our  steps  towards  our 
boarding  house,  wishing  a  little  bit  that  it  was  not  quite  such  a  bleak 
and  cheerless  one.  We  were  allowed  to  warm  ourselves  in  the  kitchen,  a 
nice,  large  room,  with  a  most  attractive  fire,  but  there  was  no  invitation 
to  remain  after  tea,  and  we  were  forced  to  retire  to  our  own  apartment. 
Anything  more  forlorn  than  that  was  could  hardly  be  imagined  or  de- 
vised. There  was  not  a  hint  of  fire,  and  only  the  light  of  one  very  small 
lamp.  The  rain  beat  upon  the  roof  and  dashed  against  the  window 
pane ;  the  wind  howled  about  the  house,  and  shook  it  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  doors  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  most  ghastly  way.  The 
furniture  took  to  itself  strange  shapes  and  weird  resemblances.  Rats  be- 
gan to  race  up  and  down  through  the  walls,  and  strange  rappings 
sounded  here  and  there,  as  though  unhappy  spirits  were  abroad.  It  was 
a  night — and  a  place — for  witches  and  warlocks.  You  could  almost  see 
the  "  hellish  legion"  flying  through  the  air  ;  you  could  almost  hear 
their  u  eldritch  cluck  and  hollow"  as  ever  more  and  more  fiercely  the 
tempest  raged.  By  half-past  eight  our  host  and  hostess  had  stolen  past 
us  on  their  way  to  bed,  but  for  sometime  afterwards  I  could  hear  them 
discussing,  now  in  whispers,  and  now  in  louder,  more  excited  tones, 
some  very  momentous  question.  I  began  to  fancy  they  were  planning 
to  murder  us  (not  so  much  for  our  money  as  in  order  to  wash  out  the 
stain  of  ever  having  taken  us  in),  and  I  nervously  pushed  all  available 
articles  of  furniture  against  the  numerous  doors.  Long  after  the 
hum  of  conversation  had  ceased,  and  a  death-like  stillness  reigned 
within  the  house,  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  turmoil  of  the  elements, 
straining  my  ears  to  catch  any  nearer  and  more  suspicious  sound,  and 
fancying  every  now  and  then  that  I  could  see  through  the  crack  of  the 
door  the  steel  of  a  revolver  or  of  an  open  knife.  It  was  almost  the  only 
time  in  my  life  that  my  nerves  got  the  better  of  me,  and  very  soon  sleep 
conquered  even  my  nerves,  and  I  forgot  the  strange  place  and  the  dreary 
night  in  slumbers  most  profound. 
7 
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The  morning  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.  I  laughed  at  my  foolish 
terrors  of  the  night  before,  and  wished  that  we  could  stay  at  least  a  week 
longer  at  Nahant.  But  the  "  barge  "  was  to  call  for  us  at  half-past 
eight,  and  so  we  hurried  through  our  breakfast,  bade  farewell  to  our  kind 
entertainers,  and  hastened  to  the  appointed  meeting  place.  As  we  de- 
scended the  steps  I  noticed  a  queer  little  smile  on  X's  face.  When 
called  to  account  for  it  he  demurred  a  little,  but  finally  confessed  that 
he  had  been  rather  surprised  by  the  amount  of  our  bill.  Our  unsophis- 
ticated host  and  hostess  had  charged  us  the  very  highest  Boston  prices  for 
one  day  and  night  at  Nahant.  And  so  that  was  what  they  were  talking 
about  at  the  weird  hour  of  half-past  eight.  I  was  sure  now  that  our 
hostess  had  been  insisting  on  a  handsome  remuneration  for  her  degrad- 
ing services,  while  our  host,  on  the  other  hand,  had  vainly  interceded 
for  less  exorbitant  rates.  It  certainly  was  an  imposition.  But,  after  all, 
we  were  paying,  not  for  the  cod-fish,  but  for  the  gratification  of  our 
whim.  And  looking  back,  I  consider  our  stay  at  Nahant  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  of  my  life. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  last  sight  of  that  charming  place.  The  heavy 
rain  had  given  new  freshness  and  beauty  to  everything.  One  could 
almost  imagine  that  a  new  heaven  arched  above  us — that  a  new  earth 
smiled  under  our  feet.  Even  the  little  rose-hips  shone  with  a  new  lustre, 
while  the  very  puddles  glistened  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  The  "barge" 
was  very  late,  and  we  began  to  think  it  would  not  come  at  all.  But  by 
this  time  we  had  learned  to  hail  every  new  mis-adventure  with  a  '''hcec 
olim  meminisse  juvabit,"  and  to  comfort  ourselves  by  the  thought  that  what 
was  not  very  pleasant  as  present  experience  would  make  most  entertain- 
ing history.  So,  now,  instead  of  fuming  and  fretting  over  this  delay,  we 
cheerfully  discussed  the  probability  of  being  able  to  walk  to  Lynn  in  time 
for  the  Boston  train,  and  had  just  decided  to  wait  no  longer  when  the 
"barge"  appeared  above  the  brow  of  the  hill.  In  half  a  minute  we  were 
seated  inside,  and  were  speeding  away  towards  Lynn.  The  drive  was 
as  charming  as  it  had  been  the  day  before.  Yes,  even  more  delightful, 
for  now  we  felt  that  we  were  seeing  all  this  beauty  for  the  last  time. 

"  No  form,  no  shadow,  but  now  clearness  took 
From  the  one  thought,  that  this  must  have  an  end." 

It  was  with  a  deep  sigh  of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  that  we  turned 
into  the  narrow  street  of  Lynn,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  dear  Na- 
hant. I  have  never  seen  it  since.  I  mav  never  see  it  again.  And, 
yet,  the  memory  of  it  still  lingers  in  my  heart,  and  often  and  often,  in 
the  midst  of  anxious  thoughts  and  sordid  cares,  there  suddenly  flashes 
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before  my  eyes  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  I  am  once  more  at  Nahant, 
with  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  sky  above,  and  the  salt  breeze  buffeting 
my  cheeks.  There  is  strength  and  refreshment  in  such  memories.  But 
I  hold  it  in  prospect  as  well  as  in  retrospect.  I  am  in  no  very  great  hurry. 
I  am  willing  to  wait  for  my  opportunity,  but  some  day,  somehow,  I 
must  visit  Nahant  again  before  I  go  hence  forever  to  that  place  where 
there  is  no  more  sea. 

March  30th,  1891.  Y. 
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JVMte  Elephants. 

When  the  family  of  one  or  the  otln 
party  to  a  marriage  engagement  is  ol 
jected  to,  the  reply  is  apt  to  be  "ye 
but  I  intend  to  marry  So-and-so,  at 
not  his  family,"  or  "  hers,"  as  the  ca 
may  be. 

Independent  Young  America  thin! 
this  settles  the  question,  and  in  th 
wide,  free  land  it  may  be  possible, 
the  young  folks  have  a  craft  of  tht 
own,  to  steer  clear  of  the  breakers  ai 
quick-sands  of  family  strife  and  s| 
proudly  on  the  swelling  billows 
their  own  prosperity. 

But  even  in  America,  not  many  c: 
treat  their  relatives  as  if  they  did  n 
exist.     How    much  less   in   these  on- 
ental  countries ! 

Here,  in  Japan,  the  custom  is  |> 
yield,  if  possible,  to  the  wishes  of  t 
older  members  of  the  family  in  ever 
thing,  and  few  are  so  daring  as  to  ma  • 
ry  without  the  blessing  of  parents  ai 
grandparents.  Even  uncles  and  aunts  are  to  be  considered,  and  oft 
the  great  "to  be,  or  not  to  be"  of  this  weighty  question  is  decided  by  : 
in  conclave  assembled. 

Whether  this  good  old  custom  was  established  solely  with  a  view 
family  peace,  or  because  the  people  of  this  land  are  averse  to  doing  am 
thing  without  endless  preliminary  consultation,  I  know  not.     Needle 
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to  say  that,  in  the  case  of  marriage,  the  contingencies  considered  are  not 
the  same  that  have  weight  with  us. 

It  is  not  whether  the  contracting  parties  love  each  other  and  are  suita- 
bly matched  in  disposition  and  intellectual  acquirements.  These  are 
minor  affairs — small  potatoes  to  be  stepped  over  on  the  way  to  the  altar 
— but,  are  the  two  families  suited  to  each  other  in  financial  and  social 
position,  and  will  their  various  traditions  fuse  so  as  to  make  one  har- 
monious whole  ?     These  are  all-important  questions. 

Then,  after  the  marriage  takes  place,  the  bride  has  "to  walk  softly,"  I 
assure  you,  to  please  mother-in-law,  husband  and  relatives,  or  she  will 
be  discarded  on  her  own  account — because  she  does  not  fill  the  bill  per- 
sonally. And  some  mother-in-laws  are  not  easy  to  please,  not  to  men- 
tion husbands,  and  so  girls  are  not  infrequently  sent  back  to  their  homes 
in  disgrace,  none  the  less  galling  because  due  to  another's  whim  and  not 
to  their  own  wrong-doing. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  point — the  audacity  of  some  American  girls  who 
have  dared  to  think  they  could  take  this  difficult  position  and  still  be 
happy. 

Suppose  this  man  from  another  land — let  it  be  China  or  Italy — whom 
they  imagine  they  know — as  if  they  could  know  him  off  his  own  soil  and 
outside  his  normal  environments — well;  suppose  he  really  be  what  he 
seems  to  be,  with  the  money  and  family  background  that  fond  imagina- 
tion paints.  These  are  large  suppositions,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  take, 
with  quick  imitativeness,  the  best  of  all  with  which  one  comes  in  con- 
tact— even  religion  itself — when  the  tide  is  that  way,  and  to  refrain 
from  denying  the  fortune  and  noble  birth  with  which  all  so  strenuously 
insist  upon  crediting  one.  And,  alas,  it  is  so  hard  to  go  back  to  one's 
own  country,  especially  if  it  be  a  non-Christian  land,  and  resist 
temptation  to  do  what  is  done  by  the  majority  as  a  matter-of-course ;  so 
hard  to  combat  hoary-headed  customs,  and  to  have  a  happy  home  with 
so  few  helps  and  so  many  hindrances.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  see  con- 
spicuous failures,  and  that  men  who  started  in  with  high  hopes  and  re- 
solves are  now  breaking  their  wives'  hearts  with  no  compunctions  of  con- 
science whatever? 

But  we  are  supposing  a  man  of  true  and  well -tested  character.  Let 
him  be  all  that  heart  could  wish,  there  will  still  be  one  drawback — his 
relatives.  And  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  relatives'  standpoint, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  bride,  newly  arrived  on  oriental  soil, 
is  being  driven  to  distraction  by  them  in  the  meantime. 

She  has  come  among  them  with  entirely  different  standards  of  value. 
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No  matter  how  economical  she  may  consider  herself,  they  will  probably 
think  she  is  wasting  a  mint  of  money  on  her  foreign  food  and  foreign 
clothes — money  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  family,  or,  at  least,  go  to- 
ward the  support  of  certain  poor  relatives.  The  ways  of  earning  a  living 
are  few  and  already  overcrowded,  and  there  are  no  convenient  asylums 
for  those  that  fail  to  enter  them.  They  must  be  shouldered  and  carried 
along  by  more  fortunate  members  of  the  family — debts  and  all — and  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  share  the  burden. 
What  a  hindrance,  what  au  imposition,  what  a  veritable  elephant,  then, 
is  this  American  sister  with  her  extravagant  American  ways  ! 

In  Tokyo,  there  are  several  samples  each  of  German,  English  and 
American  ladies  married  to  Japanese  husbands.  So  comparison  can  be 
made,  and  the  universal  dictum  is  that  the  Germans  do  passably,  the 
English  not  quite  so  well,  but  the  Americans  are  nowhere.  And  why 
are  they  so  far  in  the  rear  of  public  opinion  ?  Simply  shitagaimasenu 
kara — they  seem  never  to  learn  how  "  to  obey." 

But  obedience  is  not  the  only  custom  which  troubles  an  American. 
She  has  everything  to  learn,  and  we  need  not  consider  the  fact  that  she 
will  be  made  heart-sick  in  the  process  as  certain  things  unfold  before 
her,  but  merely  what  a  nuisance  she  is  to  those  about  her  in  her  dense 
ignorance.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  loving  husband  would 
get  tired  of  being  interpreter  and  teacher  of  manners,  as  well  as  being 
constantly  on  guard  to  smooth  the  way  with  explanations  for  the  most 
every-day  occurrences  lest  they  shock  unaccustomed  eyes.  I  have  in 
mind  one  very  sad  case  where  the  husband  did  not  make  the  slightest 
attempt  in  any  of  those  directions.  He  married  his  American  wife  for 
her  money.  With  it  he  finished  his  college  course  in  that  country  and 
brought  his  wife  to  Japan.  Her  relatives  refusing  to  allow  her  prop- 
erty to  be  transferred,  he  proceeded  to  make  her  life  miserable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  she  would  be  glad  to  leave  him,  as  he  much  preferred  a  Japan- 
ese wife  to  an  American  one  without  money.  She  was  scolded  and 
brow-beaten,  relatives  were  brought  in  to  live  with  them,  to  criticise  all 
she  did,  to  sit  and  smoke  in  her  face  while  she  ate  the  scanty  meal  of 
foreign  food  grudgingly  allowed  her.  But  she  was  a  Christian  woman 
of  principle,  with  a  high  regard  for  the  marriage  tie,  and  so  endured  to 
uttermost  limits,  finally,  however,  being  obliged  to  leave  him.  This  man 
is  no  worse  than  thousands  in  other  countries,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  wife  are  unspeakably  hard,  as  she  is  not  only  without  a  home  but 
also  without  country,  truly  "a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 

Girls,  don't  any  of  you  marry  a  Japanese  unless  you  have  unusual 
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adaptability  ;  unless  you  are  fully  resolved  to  make  his  people  your  peo- 
ple, and  their  ways  your  ways  ;  to  eat  their  food  and  live  as  they  do  ; 
to  love  them  and  give  up  your  home  and  country  to  live  among  them 
always.     Otherwise  you  will  be  miserable. 

Above  all,  if  your  idea  is  reform,  either  of  one  man  or  an  empire,  you 
had  better  undertake  it  from  the  outside,  without  getting  tangled  in  the 
snarl  yourself. 


History  of  the  Propylceum. 

'HEN  the  annual  request  came  for  a  contribution  to  the  Recorder, 
I  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  something  of  interest  to  write,  but  failed 
to  find  anything  there  but  a  confused  mass  of  house-cleaning  plans, 
and  vexing  questions  of  how  to  make  last  year's  gown  over  new, 
where  to  find  the  unengaged  seamstress,  and  many  others  of  like  import. 
Finally  I  turned  to  the  outer  landscape  for  relief,  when  my  eyes  rested  upon 
a  handsome  edifice,  and  I  resolved  to  tell  you  the  history  cf  our  Propy- 
lamine. This  building  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  originating  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Wright  Sewall,  who  first  proposed  her  scheme  to  several  friends, 
who,  with  herself,  were  searching  for  suitable  rooms  for  the  meetings  of 
the  "Indianapolis  Woman's  Club,"  in  April,  1888.  There  had  been 
a  long-felt  want  for  a  building,  centrally  located,  yet  retired,  and  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  use  of  the  various  clubs,  literary,  artistic,  and 
social,  so  numerous  among  us.  Mrs.  Sewall's  plan  was  to  supply  this 
want  by  forming  among  the  women  of  Indianapolis  a  stock  company  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  and  owning  such  a  building.  Naturally, 
these  ladies  were  stunned  by  this  tremendous  proposition,  and  ex- 
claimed, where  can  we  find  women  with  faith  enough,  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  invest  in  such  an  enterprise  ?  But,  on  further  consideration, 
the  plan  seemed  feasible,  and  with  enthusiasm  these  seven  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  and  at  once  set  about  interesting  their 
friends  in  the  project.  Several  meetings  were  held,  to  which  other  ladies 
were  invited,  to  whom  the  scheme  was  unfolded,  and  whose  co-operation 
was  solicited.  On  June  6th,  '88,  the  stock  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  "The  Indianapolis  Propylseum,"  with  the  privilege 
of  issuing  stock  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  at 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  a  share.  This  amount  was  afterward  increased 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars  (f  20,000).     On  June  22d  the  stock  book  was 
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first  opened,  and  ten  ladies,  beside  the  seven  incorporators,  subscribed  for 
stock.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  work,  which  was  carried  forward 
with  rare  zeal  and  patience  by  the  ladies  through  the  various  committees 
and  board  of  directors.  A  suitable  lot  was  chosen  and  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars  ($5,500),  and  so  great  was  the  energy 
and  perseverance  exerted  in  the  sale  of  stock  that  the  lot  was  entirely 
paid  for  within  a  year  after  its  purchase.  A  plan  for  the  building  was 
next  in  order.  The  Construction  Committee  first  formed  their  ideas  into 
a  definite  plan  for  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  number  of  rooms 
needed,  and  their  general  arrangement,  and  then  employed  architects  to 
give  these  ideas  shape,  and  furnish  a  suitable  design  for  the  exterior. 


For  more  than  a  year  these  plans  were  studied,  every  point  discussed, 
specifications  read  and  pondered,  while  the  ladies  grew  learned  as  they  in- 
vestigated the  mysteries  of  plumbing,  discovered  the  ingredients  of  mor- 
tar, and  studied  the  science  of  acoustics.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
Construction  Committee  to  have,  first  of  all,  a  thoroughly  substantial, 
well  built  structure,  free  from  all  shams  or  pretence,  and  to  this  end  no 
expense  was  spared. 

And  so,  at  last,  the  fruition  of  these  hopes  has  been  reached,  and  the 
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Propylreum  stands  finished,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy,  for  many  years, 
to  many  people;  to  be,  as  its  name  signifies,  a,  portal  through  which  many 
may  enter,  and  find  their  way  to  the  temples  of  art,  science  and  wisdom. 

Some  idea  of  the  exterior  may  be  had  from  the  accompanying  cut. 
The  structure  is  of  brick,  with  stone  front.  Entering  by  the  front  portal, 
one  is  ushered  through  noiseless  swinging  doors  into  a  wide  and  com- 
modious hall.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  large  parlors  seating  one 
hundred  or  more,  suitable  for  club  meetings  and  receptions,  with  com- 
mittee and  toilet  rooms  adjoining.  The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  an 
Assembly  Hall  seating  five  hundred,  with  a  movable  stage,  and  musi- 
cians' gallery.  Concerts,  lectures  and  art  exhibits  are  given  here,  while 
small  rooms  adjoining  are  used  for  language  and  literature  classes.  A 
large  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  banquets  and  parties  occupy  part  of 
the  basement,  while  the  front  rooms  are  rented  as  doctors'  offices.  Our 
stockholders  were  not  confined  to  Indianapolis,  some  living  as  far  east  as 
Philadelphia,  and  several  in  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  other  places.  The 
stock  was  all  sold  before  the  building  was  commenced  in  March,  1890, 
but  as  the  amount  of  stock  was  insufficient  to  complete  the  building,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  was  borrowed  to  accomplish  that 
end.  The  construction  of  the  building  was  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a  committee  who  watched  the  laying  of  every  stone,  brick, 
board  and  pipe,  Mrs.  Sewall  giving  up  her  summer  trip  for  the  purpose 
of  making  daily  visits  to  oversee  the  work. 

Many  gifts  were  bestowed  by  stockholders  and  others  for  the  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  of  the  interior,  among  them  two  handsome  clocks,  a 
hat  rack,  two  piano  lamps,  several  engravings,  etc.  Funds  being  ex- 
hausted in  the  erection  of  the  building,  after  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Propylseum,  January  27,  '91,  a  party  was  given  by  the  stockholders  for 
the  benefit  of  the  furnishing  fund.  The  proceeds  of  this  party,  which 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  social  affair,  were  a  thousand  dollars. 

We  feel  justly  proud  of  our  realization  in  stone,  brick  and  wood,  of  a 
long  cherished  idea,  as  not  only  a  building  suited  to  our  needs,  but  also 
a  material  expression  of  the  business  ability  of  women.  The  entire  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  the  building  has  already  become 
so  popular  as  a  home  for  our  literary,  artistic  and  musical  clubs,  and 
also  a  pleasant  place  for  many  other  social  and  public  meetings,  that 
financial  success  is  assured. 

Mary  B.  Chislett, 

Class  '73. 
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The  Season's  Review. 


'  Bene  est,  cui  deus  obtulit 
Parca  quod  satis  est  manu." 


The  operas  and  farce-comedies,  the  lecturers 
and  missionaries,  the  latest  books  and  maga- 
zines, the  art  exhibits  and  the  cooking-class — 
who  appreciates  how  much  of  our  time  these 
things  demand?  Yet  if  we  were  suddenly  de- 
prived of  these  things,  how  we  would  appre- 
ciate them  all.  Released  from  the  absorbing 
routine  of  conscientious  college  work  and  the  insipidity  of  a  school-girl's 
amusements,  the  change  to  the  brilliancies  of  the  opera-house,  and  the 
brilliancies  of  people  who  take  you  to  parties  and  theatres  and  talk  to 
you  between  the  acts  is  deliriously  dazzling.  Could  anything  ever 
induce  you  to  leave  these  fascinations  and  go  to  live  in  the  wild  woods  ? 
Never!  "  A  little  pleasure  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Could  any  soldierly 
eloquence  induce  you  to  relinquish  the  life  of  a  great  city,  with  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  brilliant  spectacles  on  its  very  streets,  with  its  teeming 
burden  of  interest  and  changes — could  you  leave  this  to  live  in  the  bar- 
racks on  the  Western  frontier  ?  Where  there  is  not  a  hill  or  tree  to 
break  the  monotony  of  outlook,  where  a  theatre  troupe  never  wanders, 
not  even  a  circus  or  a  museum  freak,  where  never  is  heard  a  Wagner 
recital  or  a  missionary  lecture,  where  there  are  no  dress-makers  nor  dress- 
goods  stores,  where  fruits  and  candies  by  express  come  to  you  two  weeks 
old,  where  your  letters  come  with  the  elegant  address,  "White  Bear,  Big 
Creek  Co.,  S.  Da."  O,  girls,  could  you  ever  endure  this  change  ?  Well, 
it  is  a  proof  that  for  one  Alumna  "  L 'Amant  irresistible  est  le  soldat." 
Most  of  us,  however,  are  like  the  old  lady  who  would  not  go  to 
Rome  for  fear  she  "couldn't  get  any  well-riz  doughnuts  there."  We 
would  not  like  the  smooth  prairie  and  quiet  life  at  a  Western  post ;  we 
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would  miss  the  crooked,  steep  streets  and  the  noise  and  rush  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Almost  everything  has  been  to  Pittsburgh  this  season,  even  the  "epi- 
zooty,"  otherwise  lila  grippe,"  has  visited  us.  We  have  been  all  things 
with  all  people.  First  we  were  Viennese,  under  Strauss'  enchanting 
strains,  then  "  English,  you  know,"  when  the  members  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  were  here  in  October  with  their  wives  and 
daughters.  How  charming  some  of  those  English  women  were,  with 
their  perfect  complexions,  and  how  distingue  and  composed — and  tailor- 
made.  The  sight  of  tangible  walking  titles,  and  the  sound  of  the  "  Hip  ! 
hip  !  hurrah  !  "  given  with  all  the  strength  of  the  Britisher's  magnifi- 
cent lungs  when  "God  Save  the  Queen  "  was  played,  was  something  to 
remember. 

Then  we  were  "La  Afrieaine"  with  Stanley,  and  traced  the  rivers 
and  marches  over  the  Dark  Continent.  Stanley's  face  was  a  vivid  study 
in  tan  and  gray  of  the  man's  character.  It  showed  a  natural  leader  of 
men,  a  reserve  strength,  both  in  mind  and  physique,  and  a  hateur  that 
was  as  interesting  as  it  was  unnecessary.  The  lecture,  however,  was  a 
great  disappointment.  Stanley  told  more  about  the  individual  meanness 
of  Emin  Pasha  than  about  the  discoveries  in  Africa. 

When  the  great  Verestchagin  collection  came,  of  course  a  Russian 
atmosphere  enveloped  Pittsburgh.  One  thing  remarkable  about  the 
Verestchagin  paintings  was  the  absence  of  frivolous  subjects.  There 
were  no  meaningless  landscapes  or  conventional  fruit  and  flower  sketches, 
or  pictures  of  girls  that  made  you  wish,  like  the  farmer's  wife,  that  you 
could  throw  a  shawl  around  their  shoulders.  Every  picture  expressed 
some  thought — the  severe  beauty  of  Moslem  temples,  the  types  of  na- 
tions, the  horrors  of  war. 

When  the  charming  Mrs.  Kendall  came,  with  her  sweetness,  her 
grace,  her  dignity,  her  enchanting  tears  and  laughter,  of  course  we  were 
wildly  Anglo-maniac.  No  more  Russian  icons  now,  when  we  can  bow  at 
the  shrine  of  this  beautiful  woman.  The  general  excellence  of  the 
Kendall  company  made  even  the  vicissitudes  of  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper" 
deeply  interesting.  English  actresses  have  a  certain  repose  of  manner 
that  American  actresses  generally  lack.  Compare  Mrs.  Kendall's  or 
Marie  Tempest's  acting  in  strong  emotional  parts  with  Margaret 
Mather's.  Miss  Mather  makes  one  constantly  apprehensive  that  she  is 
going  to  faint  or  scream.  In  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  she  anticipates  every  sen- 
sation by  numerous  agitated  gestures,  until  nothing  short  of  hysterics  is 
left  for  the  climax.     Mrs.  Kendall  can  stand  quietly  until  the  moment 
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comes,  then  by  one  or  two  movements,  a  little  pocket-handkerchief"  and 
a  few  choking  sobs,  she  can  express  the  very  ideal  of  weeping  and  make 
you  feel  as  if  your  1-11-lov-er  had  g-go-gone  to  sea,  and  you  were  a-al-lo- 
one  in  the  w-or-ld  ! 

After  the  Kendalls  came  Jefferson  and  Florence,  and  left  behind 
them  the  echo  of  that  irresistible 

"Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
If  I  don't  dance  I  get  no  pay." 

Then  Lent  and  the  grip  and  the  rain  absorbed  us,  until  May,  when 
Wagner,  and  ultra-classic  musicians  generally,  descended  upon  Pitts- 
burgh. Why  is  it  considered  necessary  to  occasionally  hear  this  incom- 
prehensible, unattractive,  and  unsatisfying  music,  and  why  should  the 
embryo  musician  spend  hours  of  toil  until  years,  even,  of  patient,  fruit- 
less effort  are  wasted  ?  Yet  regularly  we  listen  to  these  performers,  and 
yearly,  over  the  country,  girls  sacrifice  their  health  and  time  to  this 
Juggernaut.  There  is  a  use  for  everything  if  we  can  only  discover  it. 
Perhaps  we  should  use  this  unutterable  music  as  we  do  the  physician's 
salts,  bitters,  and  minerals — for  a  sedative,  an  emotional  discipline,  a 
soporific. 

After  the  Teutonic  symphonist  left  Pittsburgh,  we  drew  our  breath  on 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  went  to  see  the  Egyptian  siren,  Cleopatra,  and 
became  critics  on  Egyptian  characters  and  costumes.  The  Egyptian  of 
our  school-days,  as  represented  in  the  history  and  the  Sunday  School 
lesson,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  Egyptian  of  Ben-Hur  and  of  Sardou. 
The  first  is  a  rigid  automaton,  all  angles,  hieroglyphics,  sand,  and 
Sphinxes.  The  other  is  a  vision  of  grace  and  curves,  glittering  coin- 
pieces  and  jeweled  cauls,  of  fluttering  gauze  and  veils  and  brilliant 
scarfs,  of  soft  dark  eyes,  and  sandals  on  little  jeweled  feet.  The  double- 
winged  lions  and  coiled  asps,  the  lotus  and  purple  iris,  the  haze  of  burn- 
ing spices,  and  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  the  Nile — this  is  Sardou's  Egypt,  a 
vivified  enchantment. 

"  Dreaming,  I  play  with  the  lotus  bowl, 
And  sing  old  songs  to  thee." 

Russian,  English,  Viennese,  African, German,  Egyptian — we  have  had 
a  peaceful  invasion  of  nations  this  winter.  How  shall  we  keep  distinct 
their  different  styles  and  yet  adopt  their  best  ideas  into  our  homes  ?  It 
is  an  American  who  will  tell  us  this,  Edmund  Russell,  the  Delsartean. 
All  through  his  aesthetics,  reforms,  and  innovations,  Russell's  common 
sense  was  seen.     He  advocates  a  unity  of  design   in  everything,  a  study 
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of  simplicity  and  harmony,  and  he  told  nervous  women  to  cultivate 
repose  and  conserve  their  vitality.  He  makes  war  on  the  upholstered 
window,  the  millinery  lamp-shade  and  the  tailor-made  girl.  However, 
there  are  some  who  disagree  with  Russell;  and  for  this  and  everything 
else  in  life,  no  rule  is  so  good  as  the  saying  of  Aurelius  :  "  Different 
things  delight  different  people." 

E.  H.,  '90. 

Correspondence. 

Hueneme,  Cal.,  April  21,  1891. 
Dear  Alumnce  : 

We  are  now  living  about  a  mile  from  Hueneme,  a  small  town  with  large  wharf, 
the  outlet  to  a  very  fertile  farming  valley.  We  are  living  in  a  large  bam,  which  we 
have  built  and  have  arranged  very  comfortably  and  conveniently. 

This  living  in  barns  I  had  not  heard  of  until  we  came  to  California,  but  it  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  do  here.  Those  who  have  tried  it  tell  me  they  never  want  to  live 
in  a  house  again.  This  is  probably  on  account  of  the  freedom  from  care.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  so  thoroughly  won  over  as  that,  as  there  are  many  comforts  in  a  house 
which  one  must  forego  in  a  barn.  But  it  is  a  great  convenience  at  times.  You  can  live 
in  your  barn  while  you  are  building  your  house.  Or,  you  may  be  uncertain  whether 
you  will  want  to  remain  in  a  certain  place  longer  than  a  year  or  two.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  build  a  house,  but  you  may  live  in  a  barn  very  comfortably  for  that 
length  of  time. 

The  rooms  which  we  have  for  kitchen,  bath  room  and  small  bed  room,  can  be  con- 
verted, with  very  little  expense,  into  box-stalls  for  the  horses.  Our  bed  rooms  upstairs 
will  be  the  hay-loft.  The  carriage  house  makes  a  tine,  large  sitting  room.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  burlaps  and  Japanese  mats,  which  really  make  quite  an  artistic  back- 
ground for  pictures,  etc.  By  having  several  small  stoves  in  the  house  we  can  be  quite 
comfortable  through  our  mild  winters. 

B.  McK.  G. 
*    *    *    * 

Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  1,  1891. 
Dear  Friends  : 

When  the  notice  reached  me,  forwarded  from  Mercer,  asking  for  an  article  for  the 
Alumnje  Recorder,  I  fully  intended  to  reply.  To  myself,  I  said,  well,  it  does  sound 
rather  appalling  for  me  to  write  anything  called  an  article,  still,  I  shall  put  my  wits  to 
work,  and  then  the  girls  of  '83  will  say,  surely  it  is  true  we  are  progressing,  for 
here  is  Jennie  Jackson,  who  attempted  in  the  past  only  silly  little  rhymes,  writing  an 
article  for  the  Alumnje  Recorder.  Then  I  thought  I  shall  write  upon  china  painting, 
for  this  winter  my  sister  and  I  are  in  Cincinnati  studying  that  art.  Can  you  not  forgive 
me,  then,  for  not  succeeding  in  my  good  intentions,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  time  has 
been  so  occupied,  and  the  fascination  of  painting  china  has  been  so  great,  that  now,  when 
the  time  has  come  when  I  should  have  sent  my  wonderful  production,  I  have  nothing 
written?  Since  I  last  spent  a  winter  here,  so  many  new  and  beautiful  things  in  china 
painting  have  been  learned.  The  tinting  in  Royal  Worcester,  raised  paste,  and  enamel 
work,  together  with  the  numerous  kinds  of  gold,  all  of  which  are  lovely,  but  require  so 
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much  time  and  patience.  That  I  have  accomplished  so  much  I  owe  entirely  to  my 
teacher,  Miss  Clara  C.  Newton.  I  would  write  more,  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  letter  is 
now  too  long.  If  you  wish,  you  may  put  this  in  the  Recorder  instead  of  the  effusion  I 
did  not  write,  and  a  letter  is  possibly  more  in  my  line  anyway.  To  the  girls  of  '83  I 
send  my  best  love,  and  also  to  Miss  Pelletreau  and  Miss  Pike.  With  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Class  of  '91, 

Believe  me,  very  sincerely, 

Jennie  Magoffin  Jackson,  Class  of  '83. 


Decatur,  III.,  March  28th,  1891. 
Dear  Friends  : 

When  I  received  a  notice  from  the  editors  of  the  Recorder,  requesting  me  to  con- 
tribute an  article  for  the  June  number,  I  resolved  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  trusting 
that  some  brilliant  idea  or  inspiration  would  come  to  my  assistance  during  the  inter- 
vening time.  But  the  first  of  April  is  at  hand,  and  I  rind  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  write  a  learned  essay  or  novel  poem,  so  must  confine  myself  to  a  plain  friendly  letter, 
hoping  that  it  may  interest  some  friend  of  long  ago,  and  show  my  good  will  towards  the 
Recorder.  Were  it  not  for  its  yearly  visit,  how  little  we  (who  live  so  far  away)  would 
know  of  the  improvements  and  advancement  of  the  College,  and  the  whereabouts  and 
doings  of  all  the  girls.  If  one  and  all  would  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  Recorder, 
how  much  help  it  would  be  to  the  editors,  and  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  would  find  time 
to  read  and  enjoy  every  article.  The  last  number  met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  such  an  excellent  picture  of  Miss  Pelletreau.  I  particularly 
enjoyed  "  Dreams  and  Realities,"  by  W.  M.  P.,  and  wish  to  return  my  thanks.  I  always 
feel  happy  after  reading  a  letter  from  Susie  Locke,  and  I  wish  to  tell  Jennie  Wallace 
that  my  little  ones  are  very  much  interested  in  her  letters,  and  that  she  is  doing  a  good 
work. 

I  have  made  a  short  step  towards  the  east — Decatur,  111.,  is  now  my  home ;  it  is  a 
good  business  place,  and  I  have  made  many  new  friends.  Decatur  is  proud  of  its 
Women's  Club,  it  consists  of  several  hundred  members ;  they  have  built  a  large  brick 
building,  and  at  their  meetings  they  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  religious,  political 
social  and  literary,  and  all  their  efforts  tend  to  the  advancement  of  women. 

Decatur  also  boasts  of  the  only  successful  Co-operative  Boarding  House ;  its  plan 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Paris  papers.  The  management  rests  upon  a  treasurer  and 
housekeeper,  who  get  a  certain  salary.  Each  member  pays  an  initiation  fee  of  $2,  and 
$3.50  per  week.  It  may  be  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  reform  in  housekeeping. 
During  the  past  year  my  husband  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  building  a  new  house, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  it.  The  great  improvements  in  architecture 
and  the  use  of  electricity  render  a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  save  much  labor. 

My  children  are  well,  and  require  all  my  strength,  mental  and  physical,  to  keep 
them  within  bounds. 

I  shall  look  for  the  coming  Recorder  with  pleasure,  and  hope  to  hear  from 
many  of  the  dear  girls.  With  best  wishes  for  all,  I  am  still  at  heart  one  of  the  old 
graduates. 

Mary  Patterson  Greene, 

1170  N.  Edward  St., 
Class  of  75.  Decatur,  III. 
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Treasurers  Report. 


1113  06 

44  00 

233  00 

6  75 

2  41 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1890,  .... 

From  annual  fees,         ------ 

"      advertisements  in  Alumnje  Recorder,      - 

"      balance  from  memorial  window  fund,     - 

"      annual  interest  on  deposit,     -  -  -  -  - 

Total,  -----  $399  22 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  publishing  Alumna  Recorder,  -  $230  50 

"     Gymnasium  fund,       -  -  -  -  -  -  100  00 

"     stationery,  postage  and  printing,  -  -  -  -  3  95 

"     balance  on  hand  and  in  bank,  -  -  -  -  64  77 


Total,  ------  $399  22 

Georgina  G.  Negley, 
April  30,  1891.  Treasurer. 
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Hymeneal  Record. 


GRADUATES. 

Eleanor  Neyman — Charles  S.  Haines,  at  Butler,  Pa.,  May  21,  1890. 

Mary  Louise  Cummins — T.  Robert  Thomas,  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, April  9,  1891. 

Susan  Hinks  Locke — Calvin  Day  Mason,  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  April  29, 
1891. 

UNDER-GRADUATES. 

Helen  Beymer — Charles  M.  Baker,  at  Pittsburgh,  June  4,  1890. 

Leina  Dilworth — William  Larimer  Jones,  at  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23, 
1890. 

Christine  L.  McKelvey — Jessie  T  Lazear,  at  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  11, 
1890. 

Mary  Wolverton — Biddle  Arthurs,  at  Sundery,  Pa.,  November  12, 
1890. 

May  L.  Lyon — Augustus  P.  Murdoch,  at  Pittsburgh,  December  11, 
1890. 

Gula  Boyles— Samuel  W.  Foltz,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  October  4, 1890. 

Marie  Louise  Noble — F.  J.  Shidle,  at  Pittsburgh,  December  25, 
1890. 


Writs. 


Mrs.  Margaretta  Campbell  Kerr,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Belle  Laughlin  Marshall,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  a  son,  William  C, 
March  13,  1890. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reynolds  Alger,  of  West  Richfield,  Ohio,  a  daughter, 
June  8,  1890. 

Mrs.  Edna  Ford  Modisette,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  son. 
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Books. 


"As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.  A  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

—Milton. 


BOOKS  are  the  legacies  of  master  minds  which  no  courts  or  lawyers  can  take  from 
us.  In  the  spirit  of  Carnegie's  Gospel  of  Wealth  the  capitalists  of  literature 
have  freely  given  us  their  riches  as  soon  as  they  acquired  them.  The  writers  of 
the  world's  best  books  are  a  noble  class  of  beings.  Many  have  struggled  for  years 
with  poverty,  when  a  divorce  from  the  muses  would  have  brought  ease  and  plenty.  They 
have  been  more  generous  to  the  world  than  the  world  has  been  to  them,  or  is  to  its  own. 
For  the  writer  gives  his  wealth  of  intellect  for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow-men,  in  the 
midday  of  his  life ;  but  the  worldling  gives  his  wealth  of  capital  for  self-gratulation, 
or  bequeaths  it  to  mankind  when  he  no  longer  has  use  for  it.  Suppose  all  authors 
hoarded  their  best  works  until  a  liberal  publisher  were  found  ;  or  what  if  all  authors 
had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  money  making,  and  left  to  old  age,  when  per- 
ception and  imagination  are  dulled,  the  gratification  of  literary  tastes?  If  authors  waited 
until  wealth  and  leisure  were  assured  before  giving  expression  to  the  immortal  thoughts 
within  them,  where  would  be  the  Illiad,  Paradise  Lost,  or  Shakespeare's  grandest  play  ? 
Suppose  all  authors,  as  some  do  now,  were — when  the  popular  fancy  is  caught — to  rush 
out  book  after  book,  each  one  more  carelessly  and  more  hastily  treated  than  the  former, 
and  done  not  for  art's  sake,  nor  as  expression  of  full  ripened  thoughts,  but  because  the 
public  would  for  a  time  buy  all  the  works  of  the  writer  whose  first  book  was  so  much 
the  rage.  Would  there  be  any  polished  gems  of  thought  to  sparkle  as  fine-cut  brilliants 
through  the  dimness  of  gathering  years?  Where  would  be  the  grand  standard  books 
recognized  in  all  ages,  if  the  made -to-order,  mechanical  methods  of  some  high  authori- 
ties of  our  times  had  always  prevailed?  The  touch  of  genius  is  forever  recognized, 
whether  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  or  in  the  weird  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

No  greater  menace  to  the  mental  strength  and  originality  of  our  future  writers  can 
exist  than  the  cheap  literature  of  to-day.  The  sea-side  novels  have  slain  their 
thousands,  but  the  newspapers  and  books  for  children — in  series  ad  nauseum,  have  slain 
their  ten  thousands. 

Is  there  any  friend  dearer  than  a  favorite  old  book,  or  can  a  friend  be  as  useful,  sym- 
pathetic and  as  faithful  through  all  changes  of  fortune?  Have  you  never  read  Long- 
fellow, Addison  or  Burns  for  consolation  and  human  fellowship  when  all  friends  were 
regular  Job's  comforters  ?  Our  favorite  books  never  say,  "  I  told  you  so,"  or  "you  might 
have  done  this;"  but  by  lifting  the  mind  out  of  irritating  or  trivial  grooves  do  us  a  world 
of  good.  The  covers  of  a  favorite  book  seem  like  the  face  of  a  life-time  friend — the 
marks  of  age  and  use  upon  it  only  show  its  value.     Longfellow  describes  one  such  book, 
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evidently  one  popular  and  useful,  though  like  the  sailor's  parrot  it  had  kept  "  bad  com- 
pany :" 

"  There  are  marks  of  age, 
There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely 
At  the  ale-house. 

Soiled  and  dull  thou  art; 
Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages, 
As  the  russet,  rain-molested 

Leaves  of  autumn." 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  books  as  there  are  authors,  even  more,  for  as  the  author's 
fortunes  vary  or  he  grows  old,  his  works  reflect  the  different  moods  until  they  scarcely 
seem  to  have  the  same  parentage.  So  the  variety  in  books  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  their  writers — a  pleasant  idea  when  monotony  clouds  so  much  of  our  blase  life. 
Variety  being  the  spice  of  life,  there  are  some  strong  spices  in  literature,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  a  book  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : 

"  Some  books  are  writ  to  sell — and  don't ! 
And  some  are  read— such  heavy  tomes! 
But  all  should  buy  (though  many  won't) 
And  read  the  books  of  Dr.  Holmes." 

The  heavy  tomes  are  undeniably  impressive,  and  we  render  them  a  deference  as  we 
do  to  some  people — on  account  of  their  weight,  size  and  solemn  respectability.  How- 
ever, the  book  just  now  before  us,  our  own  little  Recorder,  is  neither  pretentious  in 
dimension  nor  orthodox  in  solemn  bindings,  for  its  covers  are  (0,femina  audax  !)  Cleo- 
patra-red and  gold,  and  it  numbers  only  a  few  pages  over  a  hundred.  Take  it,  girls  of 
our  Order,  the  old  girls  and  new,  on  its  own  merits,  and  love  it  for  the  glory  of  the  days 
gone  by. 

"  This  little  book,  it  is  so  small, 

You  scarce  can  call  it  book  at  all ; 
Yet,  prithee,  grant  it  so  much  grace 
As  on  your  shelf  to  keep  its  place — 
This  little  book." 

E.  H.  '90. 

*  *    *     * 

"  Strangers  and  Wayfarers"  is  a  charmingly  bound  little  volume  of  short  stories, 
by  Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  The  interior  is  just  as  sweet  as  the  exterior.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  pieces  are  quaint  sketches  of  the  loves  and  courtships  of  homely  middle- 
aged  people.  And  in  this  decidedly  new  and  unique  field  of  romance,  Miss  Jewett  cer- 
tainly excels.  She  shows  us  that  these  wrinkled,  gray-haired  Darbys  and  Joans  are  just 
as  sentimental  as  the  giddiest  of  young  swains  and  maidens.  "The  Town  Poor,"  though 
a  trifle  uncanny,  is  one  of  the  truest  pictures  imaginable  of  humble  New  England  life. 
"  In  Dark  New  England  Days"  is  in  somewhat  the  same  style  as  the  former,  and  is  a 
perfect  sketch  of  unrealized  hopes.  While  there  is  not  a  beautiful,  or  even,  ordinarily 
speaking,  an  interesting  character  in  the  whole  book,  still  it  is  quite  absorbing,  and  no 
one  could  pass  a  more  pleasant  hour  than  in  reading  its  pages.  Messrs.  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  publishers. 

*  *     *     * 

"  Sweet  William  "  has  the  very  favorable  distinction  of  never  having  received  an 
adverse  criticism.     And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  critical  child  or  older  person  either, 
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who  did  not  find  pleasure  in  this  charming  little  story  of  child-life  in  a  Normandy 
castle  long  ago.  While  "  Sweet  William"  is  somewhat  the  same  style  of  boy  as  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  he  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his  predecessor,  in  public  favor.  A 
cruel  uncle  has  William  imprisoned  from  his  babyhood  in  a  dark  dungeon,  but  through 
the  smiles  and  love  and  entreaties  of  little  Lady  Constance,  the  duke's  heart  is  warmed, 
and  he  receives  the  boy  as  his  own  son.  The  story  is  told  in  such  pure  language  and 
Sweet  William  and  Lady  Constance  so  win  the  reader's  heart,  that  he  is  sad  to  leave 
them.  The  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  story  can,  we  think,  only  be  troubled  by  two 
things.  First — as  to  which  to  love  the  better,  Constance  or  Sweet  William  ;  second, 
that  the  last  page  is  so  near  the  first.  The  binding,  print  and  illustrations  are  all  pretty, 
and  the  author,  Miss  Margaret  Bouvet,  may  justly  feel  proud  of  this  the  first  of  her 
brain-children.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers. 


Some  of  G.  E.  Woodberry's  "  Studies  in  Letters  and  Life  "  have  a  peculiar  application 
to  recent  events. 

We  read  his  "  Actors'  Criticisms "  with  a  retrospective  interest  as  he  describes 
Booth's  "Iago,"  for  never  again  shall  we  see  that  prince  of  actors  portray  that  devilish 
reality. 

With  Barrett's  and  Emma  Abbott's  death  this  year,  Booth  retired  from  the  stage, 
Jefferson  about  to  retire,  and  Mary  Anderson  relegated  to  domesticity — with  these  great 
interpreters  of  the  drama  gone,  we  mournfully  appreciate  Mr.  Woodberry's  theory  of 
impersonations. 

He  declares  that  an  actor  of  genius,  when  impersonating  a  character  on  the  stage,  is 
nearer  to  the  dramatist's  creative  mood  than  any  one  else  can  get.  No  critique,  however 
fine,  of  a  dramatic  editor,  equals  the  actor's  conception  of  the  part  played,  for  the  actor 
learns  constantly,  even  from  failures.  We  can  individualize  Shakespeare's  characters  bet- 
ter when  acted  by  some  great  priest  of  nature,  as  Booth,  or  McCullough,  than  by  reading 
all  that  critics  have  ever  written  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  other  interesting  articles  in  these  "Studies"  is  "Idealism."  Those  of  us 
who  have  heard  Edmund  Russell,  and  read  the  "  Delsartean  Scrap-book,"  will  enjoy 
"Ideal  ^Estheticism."     Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  kindly  send  us  "  Ascutney  Street,"  one  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  L. 
Whitney's  latest  stories.  A  neighborhood  story,  she  calls  it,  and  the  name  very  well  ex- 
presses the  quiet,  not  painfully  emotional  character  of  its  interest.  "Ascutney  Street" 
is  one  of  those  gaudily-new,  and  therefore,  commonplace  spots,  so  frequently  "  tacked 
on"  to  the  outskirts  of  our  large  cities,  and  which  Mrs. Whitney  has,  unconsciously,  or 
intentionally,  caricatured.  Their  very  air  smites  one  with  a  sense  of  dreariness,  and  the 
houses  seem  to  have  successfully  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  their  most  unattractive 
characteristics.  It  is  by  a  lady  on  "  Ascutney  Street"  that  Jane— the  heroine's  name  is 
Jane — is  employed.  She  is  a  quiet  little  seamstress,  self-contained,  and  cast  on  her  own 
resources  for  companionship  and  recreation  ;  utterly  unlike  those  with  whom  she  is 
thrown  in  contact,  reserved  in  manners,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  duty,  she  makes  no 
effort  to  find  a  congenial  spirit,  but  waits  with  patience  until  Providence  sees  fit  to 
brighten  her  life.  The  first  friend  she  finds  is  a  lady  who  has  made  a  rather  unusual  ex- 
periment.    During  the  enforced  absence  of  her  husband  she  has  left  an  aristocratic  home 
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and  surroundings,  and  with  her  two  precocious  children  and  an  old  servant  has  settled 
for  a  time  in  "  Ascutney  Street."  She  wished  to  place  herself  within  social  reach  of 
these  people,  in  order  to  understand  their  lives  and  broaden  her  own.  She  is  misunder- 
stood, and,  for  the  weighty  reasons  that  she  dresses  extremely  plainly,  and  has  no 
"  receiving  day,"  is  socially  ostracized  by  her  neighbors.  Somehow  Jane  and  she  become 
acquainted,  and  become  each  the  other's  very  good  friend.  Jane  marries  the  snubbed 
aristocrat's  brother,  and  soars  away  from  "  Ascutney  Street"  forever. 


"  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe,"  by  Helene  Lange,  of  Berlin,  will  cer- 
tainly interest  women  in  America.  It  is  one  of  the  International  Educational  Series, 
edited  by  W.  L.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  and  deals  with  the  question  in  a  systematic,  logical  way, 
that  shows  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject.  Though  quite  impartial,  she  evidently  feels 
deeply  the  lagging  behind  of  her  country  in  the  general  movement  of  European  nations 
on  the  question  of  woman's  higher  education.  She  draws  comparisons  anything  but 
flattering  to  Germany,  and  at  times  uses  a  satirical  humor  that  is  really  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  to  treat  some  of  the  absurd  objections  made  against  the  educational  move-' 
ment.  This  extract  from  a  "daily"  shows  how  much  cause  she  has  for  ridiculing  Ger- 
many :  "The  recent  largely  signed  petition  requesting  that  women  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  study  of  medicine  at  German  Universities,  and  duly  qualified  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion, has  not  met  with  respectful  consideration  in  the  Reichstag.  Women  should  keep 
house,  and  not  meddle  with  science ;  and  '  women  who  study  are  objectionable,'  pro- 
nounced that  worthy  body,  and  the  petition  was  thrown  out." 

The  descriptions  of  European  college  life,  especially  that  of  Girton  and  Royal  Hol- 
loway,  in  England,  are  most  interesting. 

The  essay  is  translated,  and  accompanied  by  comparative  statistics  by  L.  K.  Klemm. 

Presented  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


The  "  Best  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  "  was  kindly  sent  us  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  These  letters  were  long  wished  for  by  the  public,  and  have  been  in 
great  demand,  and  are  throughout  to  be  admired  in  many  respects,  the  principal  one, 
the  strong  love  and  admiration  of  the  madame  for  her  daughter. 
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Personals. 

IRS.  Mary  Van  Eman  Berger,  Class  of  '82,  who  was  for 
several  years  a  missionary  in  Siarn,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  to  America  on  account  of  the  failing  health  of  her 
husband,  hopes  to  return  in  the  fall  to  her  former  labors.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  she  says  : 

"I  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  Alumnae  meeting  this  year,  but  find 
that  I  am  to  miss  that  pleasure.  We  expect  to  leave  home  the  last  of 
March  or  first  of  April,  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  Chicago,  go 
to  Mr.  Berger's  home  in  Iowa,  where  we  will  spend  the  summer.  Mr. 
Berger's  health  has  improved  so  much  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
entering  upon  our  work  in  the  autumn.  These  months  of  waiting  have 
been  long  and  wearisome,  and  with  gladness  we  hail  the  time  when  we 
can  again  be  among  the  workers.'' 

Miss  Betty  Boale,  Class  of  88,  has  this  year  been  attending  the 
Reed  School  in  New  York  City. 

The  parlor  and  hall  of  the  College  have  been  completely  refitted  this 
spring,  with  new  carpets,  paper  and  furniture.  This  will  be  a  decided 
improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  College. 

We  have  among  our  Alumme  a  number  of  teachers,  missionaries, 
musicians,  artists  and  members  of  other  honorable  callings,  and  we 
think  it  probable  that  we  will  soon  have  a  legal  luminary  of  exceeding 
brightness  and  magnitude,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies,  when  appealed 
to  for  a  contribution,  said  that  she  could  not  possibly  respond,  because 
she  was  so  busy  telling  those  stupid  lawyers  in  at  Papa's  office  what 
they  ought  to  do. 

The  catalogues  for  this  year  are  embellished  with  several  handsome 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  College  buildings. 

Of  course  there  are  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  well  authenticated 
engagements.  But  unlike  the  plebeian  daily  newspapers,  we  absolutely 
eschew  publishing  anything,  however  thrilling  it  may  be,  unless  we  can 
affix  the  official  seal  thereto. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  Dilworth  has  fitted  up  a  most  elegant  tennis  court 
back  of  the  College  buildings.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  "young 
ladies,"  and  will  doubtless  make  many  of  the  old  girls  wish  they  were 
back  again  to  enjoy  it.  The  poor,  distressed,  boarding-school  girl  who 
has  to  stealthily  slip  away  for  any  fun  she  has,  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
myth  of  the  past.  And  if  the  girls  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
least,  are  not  happy  and  do  not  consider  themselves  the  luckiest  of 
mortals,  they  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it. 

Miss  Pike  will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  the  College, 
as  Miss  Pelletreau's  absence  will  necessitate  her  being  there. 

Miss  Jennie  Clark,  Class  of  '82,  was  very  seriously  ill  with  the 
grip,  this  spring.  She  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  classes  at  the  College 
for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Breed,  Class  of '89,  has  been  pursuing  her  studies  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College  during  the  past  year.  Her  duties  there  demand 
her  entire  time  and  attention.  We  are  afraid  that  her  Alma  Mater 
will  grow  jealous  of  this  newly  adopted  parent,  unless  she  manages  to 
give  at  least  a  small  portion  of  her  talents  and  time  to  the  interest  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College. 

In  Pittsburgh,  this  spring,  there  were  three  or  four  persons  laid  low 
with  the  grip  in  almost  every  family.  When  this  is  considered,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  justly  proud  Miss  Pelletreau  was  that  only  one  member 
of  her  huge  family  was  prostrated  with  the  disease. 

A  larger  number  than  usual,  of  lectures  and  musical  entertainments, 
have  been  given  at  the  College  during  the  year.  They  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

September  30,  Committee  from  Synod. 
November  13,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Allis,  "Life  in  Chili." 
November  18,  Rev.  Geo.  Hodges,  "The  Passion  Play." 
November  21  and  22,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral  Club." 
January    27,  "Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,"  of  Boston. 
Edmund  Russell — 

February  11,  "Teachings  of  Delsarte." 

February  13,  "Dress." 

February  17,  "House  Decoration." 
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March  12,  Piano  Recital,  Constantin  Sternberg. 

March  19,  Piano  Recital.  Edward  Baxter  Perry. 

March  31,  Song  Recital,  Mrs.  Genevra  Johnston  Bishop. 

April    6,  "Chamber  Concert,"  Bornhard   Listemann. 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Holmes,  D.  D. — 

April  21,  "Alfred,  the  Great," 
April  28,  "William,  the  Norman." 

May  8,  Rev.  David  McAllister,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Protection  and 
Reciprocity. 

May  19,  Banjo,  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Warmcastle,  who  have  charge  of  the  toasts 
this  year,  are  exerting  themselves  to  give  us  something  unusually  good, 
to  make  up  for  those  which  everyone  missed  so  much  last  year. 

Miss  Georgina  Negley/,  our  Treasurer,  tells  us  that  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  receipts  of  the  Editors  of  the  Alumnae  Recorder 
exceeded  their  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $2.50,  which  sum  passed  into 
the  treasury. 

The  College  is  now  grandmother  to  89  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Alumn.e.  (We  cannot  vouch  for  the  exactness  of  this,  but  think  it  is 
correct.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Black  has  been  quite  ill  this  spring. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Agnes  Pitcairn  to  Omer  Decker,  is  an- 
nounced. 

We  do  not  like  to  be  tantalizing,  but  we  know  we  shall  be  so  con- 
sidered, in  saying  that  the  news  of  another  engagement  has  reached  our 
ears,  names  and  all,  which  we  dare  not  communicate  to  the  Recorder. 
Don't  look  so  conscious,  girls  of  '88,  for  you  know  that  looks  have  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  "speaking  louder  than  words." 

Deep  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Warmcastle  in  the  death  of  her 
brother. 
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This  year's  graduating  class  numbers  five  very  attractive  young 
ladies. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Ella  May  Elkins,  a  former  student  of  the 
College,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fraser,  will  interest  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  reads  the  Recorder. 

Miss  Joanna  K.  Davis  is  still  carrying  on  her  noble  work  in  Tokio. 
We  are  very  proud  of  this  member  of  our  "Alumna?,"  but  wish  we 
could  see  her  bright  face,  and  hear  her  pleasant  voice  in  that  far-away 
school  under  oriental  skies. 

Mrs.  Richard    Sears  Sayre,  class  of '80,  is  lying  very  ill. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Riggs,  class  of  '89,  has  been  studying  painting  at 
the  Pittsburgh  School  of  Design,  and  succeeded  in  winning  one  of  the 
prizes  this  year. 

Mrs.  Mary  Renshaw  Chislett,  class  '73,  will  visit  her  sister 
in  Pittsburgh  during  the  summer. 

It  is  with  grief  we  record  the  death  of  our  first  President  and  much 
loved  teacher,  Dr.  Black.  Not  all  theAluninse  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him,  but  those  who  did  can  never  forget  his  kindness  and  good- 
ness. No  one  could  know  the  dear,  good  Doctor  without  loving  him, 
and  many  hearts  are  aching  now  with  the  thought  that  never  more  on 
this  earth  may  we  see  his  noble  face  or  hear  his  kind  and  gentle  voice. 
We  will  always  remember  him  with  love,  especially  in  the  literature 
classes,  where  he  was  so  patient  with  us  in  all  respects.  He  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Wooster  on  the  23d  day  of  December.  Our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  daughter.. 
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"  The  sails  are  filled,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blow, 
As  glad  to  waft  them  from  their  native  home." 

"  Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends  ; 
Where  rolled  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam." 

Miss Pelletreau  will  take  quite  an  extensive  trip  abroad  this  sum- 
mer. She  will  be  one  of  a  party  of  seven  ladies,  conducted  by  Miss 
Holstead,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Miss  Holstead  has  been  to  Europe  many 
times,  and  so  will  be  amply  able  to  show  all  the  points  of  interest.  Miss 
Pelletreau  will  visit  the  most  interesting  places  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  She  expects  to  sail  from  New 
York  about  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  City  of  Paris,  and  will  return  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

Miss  Olivia  Fisher,  class  of  '89,  writes  us  of  a  trip  which  she 
enjoyed  last  fall.  She  says  :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  traveled  alone  and 
proved  decisively  that  '  poor,  unprotected  females 'can  literally  paddle 
their  own  canoes.  I  went  from  Oil  City  directly  to  Boston,  spent  two 
days  there  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  that  classic  and  cultured  city. 
From  Boston  I  went  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  thence  to  Mt.  Kineo,  on 
Moosehead  Lake.  Of  all  the  lovely  places  I  ever  visited  it  certainly  is 
the  loveliest,  and  although  I  am  generally  of  an  intensely  practical  turn 
of  mind,  I  confess  that  I  did  feel  romantic  and  poetical  and  dreamy  and 
everything  else  sentimental.  From  Mt.  Kineo  I  went  to  Bar  Harbor 
and  all  the  resorts  about  Frenchman's  Bay.  My  trip  also  included 
visits  to  New  York  and  Cape  May. 

Miss  Agnes  Pitcairn  has  been  in  New  York  during  the  winter. 
She  intends  spending  the  summer  in  California. 

Mrs.  Grace  Watson  Warmcastle  was  in  Toledo  for  several 
weeks  this  winter. 

Miss  Nettie  Lockhart,  class  of  '87,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

Miss  Bessie  Thurston  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  at  Atlantic 
City,  on  account  of  ill   health.     From  Atlantic  City  she  went  to  Old 
Point  Comfort.     She  has  entirely  recovered. 
10 
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Miss  Mary  Mathews,  class  of  86,  will  accompany  Miss  Pelletreau 
on  her  trip  abroad. 

Miss  Helen  Duncan,  class  of '90,  is  spending  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  It  is  described  as  being  a  most  charm- 
ing and  healthful  place.  Miss  Duncan  has  accompanied  her  father  there 
in  the  hope  that  his  health  may  be  benefited. 

Miss  Minnie  English,  class  of '89,  spent  some  time  last  fall  in  visit- 
ing friends  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Burritt  Sawyer  has  been  doing  Europe  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  during  the  past  year.     She  will  not  return  home  until  next  fall. 

Miss  Annie  Scott,  class  of '77,  has  been  living  in  Colorado  Springs 
during  the  past  year,  as  the  severe  climate  of  Philadelphia  would  not  per- 
mit her  longer  to  remain  there.  Her  friend  and  classmate,  Miss 
Margaret  Lyon,  has  been  spending  the  winter  with  Miss  Scott,  in  her 
new  home. 

Miss  Rachel  Aiken,  class  of  '83,  spent  a  portion  of  the  spring  sea- 
son in  travel.  Among  other  places  she  visited  Old  Point,  Richmond, 
Portsmouth,  Washington  City,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  While  in 
New  York  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  another  member  of  '83,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Evans  McLure. 

Miss  Jennie  Jackson,  class  '83,  spent  the  winter  at  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  where  she  enjoyed  a  charming  visit.  Miss  Jackson,  while  in 
Cincinnati,  improved  her  time  in  the  study  of  painting. 

Miss  Bessie  Robinson,  class  of  '90,  spent  some  time  this  winter  in 
visiting  friends  in  Pittsburgh  and  Marion,  Ohio. 

Miss  Martha  Lockhart,  class  of  '88,  enjoyed  a  pleasant  trip  to 
the  sunny  South  this  winter. 
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The  Essays  to  be  read  on 
Commencement  night,  by  the 
Class  of  '91,  are  the  following: 


"  Attic  Salt," 

Margaret  Easton. 

"The  American  Girl," 

Ella  Scott. 

"  Children  of  Homer," 

Lily  Pickersgill. 

"English     Impress     on      American 
Life." 

Betty  Cunningham. 

"  National  Peculiarities," 

Ida  Sheafer. 


V'$W-fM./e. 
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Editorials. 


E  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Alumnae  who  have  so 
heartily  given  us  their  support.  Also,  and  not  less  sincerely,  to 
the  business  men  of  the  city,  who  have  advertised  so  liberally  with  us. 
We  hope  that  our  little  book  may  not  deserve  Sidney  Smith's  criticism 
of  some  more  pretentious  work,  that,  all  that  was  true  in  it  was  old,  and 
all  that  was  new,  was  false.  If  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  advertising 
the  College,  if  we  have  been  the  means  of  helping  to  swell  her  enroll- 
ment, or  have  awakened  the  slightest  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
breasts  of  her  Alumnae,  we  shall  consider  our  work  well  done. 


This  has  been  an  excellent  year  for  the  misanthrope  to  flourish.  The 
large  number  of  deaths  among  prominent  men,  and  the  lack  of  new  ones 
to  fill  their  places,  gives  him  a  basis  on  which  to  found  his  argu- 
ments that  a  general  decadence  is  approaching.  The  wars,  murders 
and  riots,  which  seem  to  have  been  more  plentiful  than  usual,  lead 
him  to  the  belief  that  anarchy,  socialism  and  rapine,  will  soon  over- 
whelm us.  The  many  financial  failures  make  him  think  a  panic  is  im- 
pending. While  the  alarming  death  rate  shows  clearly  to  him  that  the 
grim  destroyer  will  soon  have  finished  reaping  his  harvest,  and  that  the 
earth  will  be  hurrying  through  space,  an  uninhabited  sphere. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  several  of  the  Alumnae  that  any  surplus  funds 
in  the  treasury  should  be  used  in  procuring  a  popular  lecturer,  to  enter- 
tain us  on  Alumnae  Day.  This  is  certainly  a  good  idea,  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  would  arouse 
the  members  from  the  comatose  state  in  which  so  many  of  them  seem 
to  exist,  as  far  as  regards  Alumnae  matters,  at  least.  Perhaps  a  foreign 
element  introduced  would  serve  to  stimulate  us  more  than  the  hearty 
dinner  and  mild  toasts  in  which  we  usually  indulge. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  decreed,  that  the  fiscal 
year  close  regularly  April  30,  without  regard  to  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting. 
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We  may  certainly  feel  proud  of  our  contributors  this  year.  The 
broad  scope  of  subjects  includes  politics,  art,  music,  dress,  natural  his- 
tory, and  almost  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  And  the  masterly 
way  on  which  these  are  treated  show  that  the  Alumnse  keep  themselves 
well  informed,  and  also  have  decided  and  original  opinions  of  their  own 
on  all  topics  of  interest. 


The  advice  contained  in  the  "Editorial  Jottings"  of  last  year's 
Recorder,  to  the  effect  that  the  more  recent  classes  be  made  to 
"shoulder  their  share"  of  editorial  work  and  responsibility,  seems  to 
have  favorably  impressed  the  "Alumnae."  The  "  more  recent  classes" 
whom  the  editors  dignify  by  the  name  of  "  untried  recruits,"  have  our 
sympathy,  when  we  remember  that  last  June  meeting  those  girls  of  '90, 
sitting  timidly  in  the  last  row  of  Dilworth  Hall  until  kindly  invited  to 
come  forward  and  be  welcomed  into  the  fellowship  of  that  majestic 
assembly,  and  then  recall  the  sudden  and  startling  manner  in  which  two 
of  that  same  class  had  "  greatness  thrust  upon  them,"  pity  fills  our 
hearts.  Two  girls  of  '90,  and  one  of  '89,  surely  this  was  dashing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  blissful  ignorance  of  these  verdant  acces- 
sions to  the  "Association"  was  really  affecting,  and  one  compassionate 
soul  suggested  electing  some  one  more  experienced  to  the  position  of  busi- 
ness editor  and  to  act  as  pilot.  This  was  done.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what 
might  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  done. 


No  doubt  too  much  has  been  expected  of  the  faithful  few  who  always 
contribute  and  otherwise  do  their  whole  duty,  but  if  this  new  policy  of 
placing  responsibility  on  the  newest  members  of  the  "Alumna?"  is  con- 
tinued, might  we  suggest  that  the  "Association"  allow  the  "  untried 
recruits"  to  be  graduated,  and  to  receive  at  least  one  copy  of  the 
Recorder  before  actively  engaging  in  the  work  of  compilation. 


Some  pages  of  the  Recorder  must  inevitably  be  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  death's  wing.  We  know  that  this  number  will  sadden  many 
of  the  "Alurnnse"  when  they  gaze  upon  the  strong,  gentle  features  of 
Doctor  Black.  His  family  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  those  who 
knew,  and  of  those  who  did  not  personally  know,  this  deeply  lamented 
gentleman. 
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Edmund  Russell  awakened  much  interest  in  art  and  physical  culture  by 
his  lectures  on  those  popular  subjects.  Many  of  his  hearers,  however, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  he  said,  espe- 
cially about  what  was  really  artistic;  for  instance,  Mr.  Russell  advises 
girls  to  wear  gowns  the  color  of  their  hair  in  daytime,  and  the  color  of 
their  eyes  at  night.  This  rule  would  do  nicely  for  blue  eyed,  brown 
haired  people,  but  how  about  those  who  own  eyes  of  a  sober  brown  hue, 
and  hair  of  some  giddy  light  shade,  flaxen  or  pale  amber,  not  to  men- 
tion Titian  tints?  These  colors,  we  fancy,  might  be  difficult  to  match  in 
dress  goods,  and  even  when  matched,  though  their  effect  would  doubt- 
less be  artistic,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  rather  too  gay  and 
festive  for  every-day  street  wear. 

His  ideas  on  physical  culture  were  more  practicable,  and  partook  less 
of  the  character  of  vagaries. 

We  suppose  that  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  physical  culture  to  en- 
able Mr.  Russell  to  bear  up  under  the  perpetual  shocks  which  his  artistic 
sense  must  receive  from  a  rude  and  densely  ignorant  public.  How  the 
gay  plaid  of  the  jaunty  Anglo- maniac  must  pain  his  hastily  averted 
eyes;  the  purple  bonnet  of  the  green  eyed  belle  torture  his  nerves;  and 
we  can  imagine  some  of  the  carpets  we  have  seen  causing  him  to  fall  in 
a  dead  faint,  strictly  according  to  Delsartean  rule,  of  course. 

We  believe  with  Mr.  Russell,  that  harmony  of  color  and  of  movement 
is  a  delightful  thing.  Therefore,  let  us  be,  if  not  devotees  to  art,  as 
artistic  as  possible,  and  let  us  become  as  highly  physically  cultivated  as 
we  can,  thereby  doing  nobody  any  harm  and  ourselves  much  good. 


The  terrible  clutch  of  the  "grippe,"  when  relaxed,  leaves  a  mere 
wreck  of  physical  energy  and  ambition.  Any  Alumna  who  had  this 
excuse  to  send  us,  immediately  became  an  object  of  sympathy  and  pity, 
for  we  have  had  the  "grippe,"  and  know  in  what  an  utterly  forlorn 
state  it  leaves  one. 
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Alumnce  Recorder  ^Alphabetical  T^pll  Call. 

"  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse." 

A — Was  always  so  horridly  stupid  ;  never  could  write  anything,  even 
in  school,  except  on  flowers  or  spring  or  something  of  that  kind. 

B — Would  just  love  to  help,  but  all  the  family  sick  with  the  grip  and 
the  spring  renovation  coming  on  besides. 

C — Have  always  written,  and  think  it's  some  one  else's  turn  now. 
Give  the  new  members  a  chance. 

T> — Have  never  written  and  hate  to  establish  a  precedent  by  starting 
now.     Better  stick  to  the  old  stand-bys. 

E — Curt  and  to  the  point — impossible. 

F — For  friendship's  sake  will  try  to  write  a  little  thing.  Don't  ex- 
pect much. 

G — Think  the  missionaries  and  teachers  and  all  those  intellectual 
girls  should  be  called  on.  What  can  a  married  woman  say  about  her 
house  and  her  husband  and  her  children  that  will  interest  the  public? 

H — Couldn't  possibly  write  anything  herself.  But  will  give  a  great, 
big,  long  list  of  other  people  who  could. 

I — Won't  give  the  poor,  dear,  overworked  editors  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing and  consigning  to  the  waste-basket,  anything  which  she  could  write. 

J — Forgot  all  about  it.     So  sorry  ;  but  too  late  now. 

K — Feels  very  sorry  for  the  girls — knows  just  what  discouraging 
work  it  is.  Thinks  everyone  is  real  mean  who  don't  write  something. 
Hopes  they  will  get  along  beautifully,  but  mustn't  expect  anything  from 
her. 

L — Will  be  pleased  to  contribute — considers  it  quite  an  honor  to  be 
asked. 

M — Why  not  give  up  the  Recorder  for  a  year,  and  let  us  have 
time  to  recuperate  after  racking  our  brains  for  excuses  for  the  past  eight 
years  ? 

N — Has  been  out  of  school  so  long  and  has  gotten  out  of  the  way 
of  writing. 

O — Has  been  abroad  for  a  year  and  traveling  a  great  deal  in  her  own 
country,  and  has  her  head  so  full  of  a  confusion  of  ideas  that  it  would 
really  be  absurd  to  try  to  concentrate  herself  enough  to  write  anything 
sensible. 
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P — Been  so  busy,  so  much  shopping  and  dress-making  to  superintend, 
and  then  Jack — charmingly  downcast  face  suffused  with  blushes — you 
know  Jack  takes  so  much  time. 

Q — Why  don't  the  editors  write  the  whole  thing  themselves  and  then 
they  could  have  whatever  they  wanted  without  so  much  trouble.  They 
should  know  that  if  they  want  a  thing  well  done,  they  should  do  it 
themselves. 

R — Might  write  if  a  subject  was  suggested.  "  Just  anything  "  is  too 
painfully  indefinite.  Must  be  pinned  down  to  something  narrower  than 
that. 

S — Might  write  if  she  were  allowed  the  whole  universe,  from  which 
to  select  a  theme.     None  of  the  subjects  given  were  adaptable  to  her. 

T — Don't  want  to  write,  don't  think  she  can  write;  but  because  of  the 
importunity  of  the  editors  will  do  something  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  rest 
in  peace. 

U — Have  so  many  excuses  that  won't  take  the  trouble  of  giving  any. 

V — Just  got  out  of  school  last  year  and  don't  know  anything  about 
it.     Thought  she  was  through  with  old  essays  forever,  any  way. 

W — Have  been  editor,  president,  secretary,  contributor,  hymeneal 
recorder  and  necrologist.      Always  have  written  and  always  intend  to. 

X — Did  promise  an  article,  but  thought  there  would  be  so  much  that 
it  would  not  be  needed. 

Y — If  it  was  cake  or  fancy  work  or  money  or  anything  that  way, 
might  contribute;  but — an  essay  !  ! 

Z — Dou't  like  being  asked  so  late.  Looks  as  though  it  were  a  last 
resort. 

Of  course  this  does  not  represent  the  case  fairly  at  all,  as  being  about 
140  Alumnas,  there  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  regrets  and  an  exceed- 
ingly large  number  who  insist  on  maintaining  a  discreet  silence. 


The  battle-cry  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Alumnse  seems  to  be,  "  Put 
all  the  work  on  the  innocent,  unsophisticated,  younger  members."  This 
is  positively  wrong.  The  graduate  should  not  even  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute for  the  first  few  years,  not  to  mention,  taking  the  responsibility 
of  being  editors,  presidents,  &c.  Probably  the  extreme  lack  of  interest 
and  even  positive  aversion  for  anything  connected  with  the  Association, 
is  caused  by  this  very  thing.  The  new  members  are  dragged  into 
office  before  they  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  are  made    to  feel  that 
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some  immense  honor  is  being  bestowed  upon  them.  Or,  if  they  have 
any  vague  apprehensions  of  coming  woe,  they  are  too  diffident  to  express 
their  wish  of  being  excused  before  such  an  august  body.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  new  girls,  just  coming  in,  should  feel  the  interest  which 
those  do  who  have  been  with  the  organization  since  its  birth.  If  they 
were  allowed  a  short  time  in  which  to  become  accustomed  to  the  order 
of  things,  they  would  get  a  great  deal  more  enjoyment  when  they  came 
to  the  responsibility  of  office,  and  would  be  able  to  present  a  much  more 
acceptable  showing  for  their  work.  A  young  girl,  just  out  of  school, 
and  pressed  into  the  position  of  editor  of  such  a  deep  and  weighty  tome 
as  the  Recorder,  is  retarded  in  mental  and  physical  development, 
and  attains  to  a  stern,  practical,  business-like  air,  and  a  verbose, 
pedantic,  stilted  manner  of  phraseology,  which  is  very  unbecoming,  and 
which  it  may  take  her  years  to  outgrow.  However,  facts  speak  louder 
than  words,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  year's  experience,  in  which  most 
of  the  editors,  and  many  of  the  contributors,  belong  to  the  more  recent 
classes,  will  convince  the  before-named  faction  that  some  stronger 
shoulders  than  ours  are  needed  to  bear  up  the  weighty  matters  of  the 
Alumnse. 


There  has  never  before  been  so  much  interest  manifested  by  the  trus- 
tees. They  are  determined  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  College,  by 
changing  the  curriculum  and  increasing  the  studies  necessary  for  admis- 
sion, until  it  shall  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of  colleges.  Money  has 
been  appropriated  to  the  departments  of  music  and  art.  The  natural 
science  department  is  already  completely  equipped,  and  the  gymnasium 
will  soon  be  built.  The  policy  is  to  bring  one  department  at  a  time 
to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  instead  of  dividing  the  funds  among 
all. 


Why  not  start  another  Alumnse  paper?  Not  that  this  one  is  such  a 
charming  success,  or  that  there  are  more  articles  and  news  than  can  be 
contained  in  one  small  magazine;  but,  perhaps,  if  there  were  two,  there 
would  be  more  of  a  feeling  of  rivalry;  each  would  have  its  partisans; 
each  would  be  striving  for  the  larger  number  of  contributors  and  adver- 
tisers; each  would  try  to  have  the  prettier  and  better  magazine,  and  as 
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a  last  resort  they  could,  at  least,  like  other  papers,  fill  up  their   columns 

with  mutual  calumnies. 

*     *     * 

The  business  editors  of  the  Recorder  for  '91  deserve  credit  for  their 
industry  and  success  in  securing  advertisements  from  the  business  men 
of  the  city.  Whether  this  success  was  due  to  their  winning  ways,  or 
forcible  arguments,  we  cannot  say,  not  having  been  present  at  any  of 
their  interviews  with  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen. 
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Alumnce  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  College 

for  Women. 

Officers  '90-91. 

President,     ....     Miss  Jennie  Wallace. 
Secretary,  .  .  .  Miss  Lily  Pickersgill. 

Treasurer,  .  .  .     Georgina  Negley. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  ex-officio,  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E., 
Pa. 

Class  of  1873. 

Elizabeth  R.  Black,  East  Bowman  street,  Wooster,  O. 
Bessie  McKnight  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gregg),  Hueneme,  Cal. 
Lucy  O'Hara  (Mrs.  David  Morrison),  47  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Mary  Renshaw  (Mrs.  Richard  Chislett),  71  Talbot  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minnie  Sellers,  Howe  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
*Laura  Locke  (Mrs.  Stough ton  Fletcher). 

Class  of  1874. 

Ellen  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  Brown),  Jarvis  Cottage,  Duquesne  Heights,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lidie  Campbell  (Mrs.  Charles  Stewart),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Joanna  K.  Davis,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Eva  Davis  (Mrs.  William  S.  Huselton),  17  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rebecca  F.  Renshaw,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sallie  Frazier  (Mrs.  Bnrritt  H.  Sawyer),  4243  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Ella  Hutchinson  (Mrs.  Finley  B.  Pugh). 

Lee  Singleton  (Mrs.  Alfred  Paul),  727  Main  street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Anme  B.  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jannie  Stewart  (Mrs.  Ernest  Acheson),  Washington,  Pa. 

Helen  Townsend  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mayer),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
*  Annie  Shriver  (Mrs.  John  Hawkins). 

Class  of  1875. 

Sue  S.  Barrett  (Mrs.  John  M.  Withrow),  294  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mayrie  Cleaver  (Mrs.  Charles  Hain),  1810  California  street,  Omaha. 

Ida  E.  Harden  (Mrs.  Gustave  A.  Aschman),  115  Lincoln  avenue,  Youngstown,  O. 

Florence  I.  Holmes,  210  Frankstown  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Nettie  Jamison  (Mrs.  William  H.  Vincent),  118  N.  Main  street,  Mansfield,  O. 

*Deceased. 
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Ella  Hughes,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Carrie  Jenks,  Brookfield,  Pa. 
Rachel  McCulloch,  Emerson  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Mcintosh  (Mrs. Wells),  Wellsville,  O. 

Mary  Patterson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.  Green),  1170  N.  Edward  street,  Decatur,  111. 
Lane  C.  Reed,  Mt.  Pleasant,  O. 

Emma  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Annie    Wainwright  (Mrs.  William  Abbott),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Jennie  B.  Wallace,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Lillian  Willock,  44  Beech  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
*Mary  Wightman  (Mrs.  John  H.  Noble). 

Class  of  1876. 

*Mary  C.  Brown. 

Bertie  Carrier  (Mrs.  Allan  Wood),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lydia  C.  Gracie,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Anna  M.  Grayson,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sarah  J.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa. 
*Effie  McMillan. 

Claribel  Merriman  (Mrs.  D.  T.  Robey),  Kenton,  O. 

Keziah  Negley  (Mrs.  George  Senft),  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Emma  C.  Norton  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller),  Kenton,  O. 
*Mary  M.  Scofield,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annie  Singer  (Mrs.  Henry  Ebbert),  6706  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  Walker  (Mrs.  Paul  Wadsworth),  53  Phillips  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  Jane  Wightman,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lallah  Walker  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  Merriman),  Kenton,  O. 

Class  of   1877. 

Margaretta  Campbell  (Mrs.  John  H.  Kerr),  Rock  Island,  111. 

Marguerite  Fowler  (Mrs.  H.  Morris  Richmond),  Meadville,  Pa. 

May  Hedges  (Mrs.  Frank  Talmadge),  Columbus,  O. 
*Sara  N.  Johnston. 

Annie  B.  Lyons  (Mrs.  F.  R.  Martin),  Varna,  111. 

Susan  H.  Locke,  "  Hillpoint,"  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Margaret  S.  Lyon,  340  S.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Flora  McKnight  (Mrs.  William  L.  Pierce),  North  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rachel  Pears  (Mrs.  James  McClelland),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Agnes  Pitcairn,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lillie  Pitcairn  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor),  Walnut  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  Robbins  (Mrs.  William  S.  Miller),  Bayard  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Anna  Scott,  3813  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Lucy  Stuart  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Vincent). 
*Kate  Stewart. 

Emma  Stoughton  (Mrs.  Earnest  S.  Irwin),  69  Vienna  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Anna  Welch  (Mrs.  Craig  Moore),  Cadiz,  O. 

Ida  Welch,  Cadiz,  O. 

*Deceasecl. 
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Grace    Watson   (Mrs.  Samuel   C.   Warmcastle),   N.   Hiland   avenue,   Pittsburgh. 

(E.  E.),  Pa. 
Effie  B.  King,  4523  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1878. 

Carrie  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barrett),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Margaret  Bowden,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mary  Boyles  (Mrs.  Clarence  Clendennin),  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Bowen,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Eva  Hays  (Mrs.  William  C.  Stewart),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Emily  Kurtz,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Belle  Laughlin  (Mrs.  Robert  P.  Marshall),  Grant  avenue,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Frank  Low  (Mrs.  Richard  Sears  Sayre),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Mason  (Mrs. Bowser),  Mercer,  Pa. 

Luella  McKown  (Mrs.  A.  K.Joy),  Lender  office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Josephine  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Class  of  1879. 

Mary  McC.  Jones,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Westanna  McCay  (Mrs.  John  M.  Pardee),  6119  Hoeveler  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sue  Y.  Mitchell,  South  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1880. 

Belle  McConnell,  315  South  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Esther  D.  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Edwin  Alger),  West  Richfield,  O. 
Kitty  C.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Charles  McKnight),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Class  of  1881. 

Fannie  Axtell  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Harman),  Marchand  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Jennie  B.  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  Lou  Cummins,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sarah  Fredericks  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Marks),  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Emma  Kearns  (Mrs.  William  Coyle),  30  Fremont  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  G.  Ormond,  Toledo,  O. 

Rachel  O'Neil  (Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy),  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Lizzie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Wallace  Imhoff),  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1882. 

Estelle  Abrams  (Mrs.  William  Sherwood),  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Bessie  H.  Barker,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Jennie  Burgher,  906  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  Clark  (Mrs.  Anthony  Trimble),  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Fannye  Morgan  (Mrs.  Edwin  Porter),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Mary  Van  Eman  (Mrs.  Christian  A.  Berger). 
*Lida  A.  Wilson. 

Class  of  1883. 

May  Acheson  (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer),  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 
Rachel  C.  Aiken,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

*Deceased. 
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Althea  Bilderback  (Mrs.  George  P.  Harden),  Steubenville,  O. 

Blanche  Evans  (Mrs.  Julius  McClure),  Oakland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Anna  W.  McCullogh  (Mrs.  Denna  Ogden),  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Anna  Lysle  (Mrs.  Win.  J.  E.  McLain),  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Georgina  G.  Negley,  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Eleanor  Neynian,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helen  Sykes  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Mair),  Madison  avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Class  of  1884. 

Nannie  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Jennie  McCracken  (Mrs.  Robert  Elliott),  22d  street,  Pittsburgh  (S.  S.),  Pa. 

Luella  P.  Meloy,  AVest  Newton,  Pa. 

M.  Elizabeth  Thurston,  530  Sheridan  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Gertrude  Walker  (Mrs.  Abram  G.  Holmes),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  or  1885. 

Emma  Fergus,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Ella  Smith,  322  Ella  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Taylor  (Mrs.  Miles  Standish  Hemenway),  Herron  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kate  P.  Walker,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Class  op  1886. 

Maude  L.  Aiken,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  L.  Baldwin,  4616  Filmore  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Cora  E.  Carr,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jenifer  C.  Jennings,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 

Mary  W.  Mathews,  Washington,  Pa. 

Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  3501  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  Alice  Wells,  Craft  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Class  of  1887. 

Katharine  C.  Carnahan,  322  Collins  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Sue  M.  Ewing,  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Reta  F.  Ferguson,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Edna  J.  Ford  (Mrs.  James  Modisette),  1625  Second  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Janet  W.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Clifton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Sallie  L.  Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Class  of  1888. 

Dorcas  G.  Beer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Betty  L.  Boale,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

Hettie  B.  Boyle,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Kirk,  Oakland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martini  F.  Lockhart,  N.  Hiland  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alice  Stockton,  Hulton,  Pa. 
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Class  of  1889. 

Mary  B.  Breed,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Mary  E.  English,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Olivia  Fisher,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Grace  G.  Griffith,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Elsie  Rankin,  Roup  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Riggs,  Rural  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1890. 

Helen  T.  Brown,  Lexington,  Ohio. 

Helen  Duncan,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Lillian  G.  Hill,  Frederickstown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Hillman,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  McCance,  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E),  Pa. 

Elizabeth  R.  Robinson,  Parker,  Pa. 

Class  of  1891. 

Betty  P.  Cunningham,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 

Margaret  Easton,  Baum  street,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Lily  Pickersgill,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Ella  Scott,  Larimer  avenue,  Pittsburgh  (E.  E.),  Pa. 

Ida  Sheafer,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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0,  HcCLIHTOCK  I  CO, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

GARPETS, 
GURTfllflS, 
FWITUKE, 
BEDDING. 


Ir|  buying  large  quantities 
for  cast"!,  ar\d  selling  large 
quantities  for  cast],  i^e  cut 
tt\e  rr\argins  close  on  botl\ 
sides.  Tr^is  explains  tl\e 
secret  of  our  large  annual 
sales. 

To  be  tqe  leading  expo- 
nents of  correct  taste  in 
nouse  furnishing,  to  be  con- 
servators of  popular  prices, 
to  be  recognized  as  models 
of  fidelity  to  tqe  interests 
of  our  patrons,  constitute  tt\e 
controlling  principles  and 
policy  of  our  business. 

0.  McGLINTOCK  &  00. 

33  Fifth  Ave. 


w.  a  KUHN  &  CO. 


CATERERS. 

Particular  attention 
given  to  the  serving-  of 

WEDDINGS. 

We  have  the  best 
facilities  and  finest 
wares  for  Elegantly 
serving  Receptions, 
Luncheons,  etc.  The 
most  attractive  and 
coolest  room  in  the 
city  just  completed  for 
serving  creams, ices, etc. 

6202  Penn  Ave. 


The  Only  Exclusively  Dress  Goods  House  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

NOTING,    &F>B&R    cfc    CO. 

710  Penn  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH. 

We  show  the  Latest  Ideas  direct  from  Paris  and  London. 

FINEST  GRADE  SUITINGS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
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A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO. 

Bqse  Bqll, 
Qy iT| qq si-grq  qqd  il|l|le|ic  Qoods 

Op    E\/EF(Y    DESCRIPTION 

Sole  Pittsburgh  Agents  for 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.        '     \ 

A.    <3.    PRATT    Sc    CO. 
No.  502  Wood  Street. 

©hoige  Flowers  poi^  ©ommengemenjbs. 

CHOICEST  BASKETS,  BOUQUETS  AND  CORSAGES  OF 

jTNESTl^OSES 

HT   LOMEST   PRICES, 

R0BERT  6.  PATTERSON, 

511    Market    Street, 
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DEyWMLER  BROTHERS, 

526  and  528  Smithfield  St, 

Agents  for  the  wonderful  Pasteur 
Water  Filters,  Alaska  Refrigerators, 
Gem  lee  Cream  Freezers,  Dish 
Drainers,  Bread  Cutters,  etc.,  etc. 


H.  KLEBER  X  BRO.  LTD.   Nr?oe  wo™!, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

STE1NWAY,  CONOVER  AND  OPERA  PIANOS. 

Also,  Headquarters  for  the  Beautiful  Washburn  Guitars,  Mandolins  and   Zithers. 

All  the  Latest  Sheet  Music  at  Half  Price,  Everything  in  the  Musical  Line, 


DRAVO     &     WILSON, 

DECORATIVE   ART   ROOJWS, 

Art    Embroidery   and    Materials   for    All    Kinds   of    Fancy    Work. 

Undecorated  Pottery.  Children's  Clothing  Made  to  Order. 

616  Penn  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH. 

FiflE  S TATioflEW  AH*  EtoWto- 


J.  R.  WELDIN   &  CO. 

Nos.  429  and  431  Wood  Street. 


Elegant  Writing   Papers  in  all  Styles,  Visiting  Cards, 
Illuminated  Papers,  Card  Plate  Printing. 

Speeial   attention  given  to  the  Engraving   of  Crests,   JVIonogr'an-js, 

Initial  Liettefs,  Address  Dies,  Wedding  Invitations. 
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SPECIAL   LINES   OP 


bAVN    TENNIS    AND   StiMMER   SHOES, 

GYMNKSIUM     75     SPECIKLTY, 

In  Every  Style  and  Color. 


ies  5c  Slippers 

1 3. 75  3.50  3.00  2.50  &  2.00.  ~^~ 


Sole  Agent  for 

E.C.BURT  &  CO.'S  FIME  SHOES. 


H.    J.     KING, 

Ao.    29    Fifth    Avenue,    PITTSBURGH. 

MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 


OF 


53    and    55    fiinth   Street, 

publics  aqd  Bool^  $ellei% 


Jof/fl  T.  fif/oLEy?  Business  /U^^e/j. 


WM.  G.  JOHNSTON   &  CO. 

COMMERCIAL   STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS   AND   BLANK   BOOK   MANUFACTURERS, 

Cor.  Penn  Ave.  and  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Fort  Pitt  Spoon. 

£  SOUVENIR  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Of  Unique  Design  and  Special  Historic  Interest.    Price,  $3.00. 

PATENTED    AND    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

E.    P.    ROBERTS    &    SORTS, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  market  St. 


J.   W.   WAMiACH, 
**(  STATIONERY 

Box     IPape/teiirie;     a.     Specialty. 
6121  Pei)i)  Avenue,  EAST  END,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO.   VV.    BIGGS    &c    CO. 

601  Smithfield  Street,  cor,  Sixth  Ave, 

pipe  ^atcfyes  apcl   l^icl}  Jewelry 

LARGE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

m  i  a  m  m  w  M)  s  & 

Elegant  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  Ware  suitable  for  Wedding  and  other  presents. 

BOOKS  !  !  BOOKS  !  ! 

Ladies  attending  the  College  will  find  at  our  Store  THE  BEST  BOOKS  in 

ffEUqiOUS    HflD    SECULjft    LlJEI\l[JUf[E. 

FINE  STATIONERY.  CARD  E^GRAVl^G. 

at  the  Lowest  Prices. 
Orders  taken  for  any  book  published  and  promptly  supplied. 

W.    W.     WATERS,     Supt. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  STORE, 

No.  706   Penn   Avenue,  PITTSBURGH. 
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Tf/E  People's  Sj-o^  f'FT^I  A¥EI*UE- 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STORE. 
FROM  tHe  soLe  of  YoUr  foot 

to  tHe  croWN  of  YoUr  Head, 

WE  CAM  FIT  fOU  OUT  STYLISHLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY. 

Shoes,  Hosiery,  Suits,  Underwear,  Corsets,  Jackets, 
Gloves  and  Millinery  can  all  be  bought  here. 

CHOICEST  STYLES  AND  MATERIALS, 

LOWEST  PRICES. 

CHMPBELL  St  DICK. 

W.  J.  COSS.  W.  J.  McMASTER. 

COSS  <£  McMASTER, 

WALL  PAPER  AND  DECORATIVE  SPECIALTIES, 

Oil  7  T*cnn  A.venue,  East  End, 

Telephone    ZLsTo.  PITTSBURGH,    Pn, 


CHAS.  REIZENSTEIN, 


IMPOETEE     OF 


CHINA  4$»-  GLASS, 

152,  154  and  156  Federal  Street, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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Weddings.        0N  SH0RT  N0TICE> 

LUe    make    the    latest  designs  in 

Evening     Dress     Slippers 

to    match   Gocuns. 


J^eGeptiens. 


'T  MET  OUR  FOOT  FORM  SHOE. 

Clottfi  lops  always  oi\  tiand. 

Fifbb   Ave.  aijd   Markeb    St.  PITTSBURGH. 


A.  G.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS. 


IMPORTERS   AND    RETAILERS    OF 


bodies  ,    (£F|ildren  s,    Infants     and    JV|ei]  s    p  urqishinqs, 

F^E/DY    M/rDE    AND    TO    OF(DER. 

E.  BUTTERICK  &  CO.'S  PATTERNS  ar,d  PUBLICATIONS. 
27  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ALEXANDER  F.  HAY, 

QatoTOT  and  ^onfoctJonoT, 

LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  LONCH  AND  ICE  CREAM  ROOMS, 

614  Penn  Avenue,  opposite  Library  Hall,  PITTSBURGH,  PK. 

Weddings,  Parties,  Banquets,  etc.,  furnished  to  order. 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

Telephone  No.  131. 
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SHEAFER  &  LLOYD, 

Successors  to  WATTLES  &.  SHEAFER, 

No.    3T    Firth    Avenue, 

DEALERS  IN 

Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry, 

Sterling  Silver  Goods,  all  kinds  Art   and    Decorative   Goods,  JMarble, 

Hisque    and   Bronze    Statuary,  Silver  Novelties    of   all  kinds, 

Fine  China  Vases,  Onyx  Cabinets   and   Tables,  Piano 

and   Hanquet    L,amps,    Umbrellas,    Canes    and 

Fine  Fans. 

ALL  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK  AT  OUR  NEW  STORE, 

No.   37   Fifth    Avenue, 

L.OOK     ROFt     BIG     CLOCK     ON     SIDEWALK, 


ASSETS      OVER      $147,000,000, 


THE  LARGEST   COMPANY  IN   THE  WORLD. 

THE 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF     NEW     YORK. 


IR.    -A_    UVUcCTTiRZD-X",  -  Peesident. 


\I.  P.   WOOLDRIDGE,  Di?briCb   A$epb   for   Wesberrj   PeppsyiYarji* 

No.  49  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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REINING  &  WILDS, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

Paris,   American  and   German   Novelties;   all  the  Latest 
Fashions  and  Notions  of  all  Kinds. 

710   Penn  Avenue,  Penn   Building. 

ASK  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  R.  <&  W.  DRESS  SHIELD. 

REYMER  &  BROTHERS, 

Confectionery  arid  p^ine  Qroceries, 

AlaSO,  IMPORTERS  OF  ^HAVjANA  CIG/cf^S, 
508,  510  and  512  Wood  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


flIMlliner\>  parlors,     flftourning  (Soobe- 


^  9? .  ^ 


<o??,?z-e£<(A/>    cf^      KO&. 


6^0   ty  <enn   <Jt'i?<etzue; 

MISS  M.  DONNELLY,  (J^'J-J-.L  /         Gfi~ 

MISS  A.  J.  McGARRELL,  U  UU6tW<fh;      U<Z. 


Formerly  with  Jos.  Horne  &  Co. 
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Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women* 


THE  NEXT  YEAR  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  WILL  OPEN 

SEPTEMBER  91$,  1891. 


The  Faculty  will  consist  of  an  able  corps   of   instructors,  and   there 

will  be  increased  facilities  for  work  in  the 

various  departments. 


The  location  of  the  College  is  both  healthful  and  delightful,  and  no 

more  desirable  School  can  be  found  in 

Western  Pennsylvania. 


THE  CABLE  LINES  OF  CARS  AFFORD  EASY  ACCESS  TO  THE  CITY. 


Parents  who  desire  to  send  their  Daughters  should  make  application 

without  delay. 


,■■■.■■■•■■ 


: 


;    good    taste 
sifoie  likeness  of  ever? 


JOS.  HORNE  S  GO.'S 

Perm  Avenue  Stores. 


LABGEST     STOCK     FOB 

#=LiADlES'=# 

Spring  mi  Sammef  Wants. 


SILKS, 

DRESS   GOODS, 

MILLINERY, 

WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

UNDERWEAR. 


PR07BJPT    HTTENTION     TO     TLtfiPCIL.     ORDERS. 


Jos.  Home  &  Co.'s  Retail  Stores 

609-62 1  PENN  AVENUE,  PITT5BURQH. 
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Published  by  the  Graduates  of  the 

Pei^sylvar^ia  Gollege  for  WonQei^, 


PITTSBURGH  : 

\VM.  G.  JOHNSTON   &    CO.,  PRINTERS   AND   STATIONERS. 

I892. 


I 


1 


91  and  93  Fifth  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Music 
Store, 


There  you  find  everything  in  the  music  line  and  many  Music  N01 
cities  not  found  in  any  other  music  store.     He  hast  the 


Great  Decker  Bros. 


Knabe  and 
Fischer  Pianos. 


Tliey  Ijead  Hor©  cvtlcX  Every'wliere 


The  Great  Estey  Organ, 


Whose  perfection  all  other  organ  makers  try  to  reach.  Hamilton  has 
a  stock  of  all  these  instruments  as  well  as  many  others.  You  can  get 
a  New  Organ  from  $25.00  up* to  a  $10,000  Pipe  Orga?i,  built  to  order. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

SMALL  MUSICAL  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 

Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos,  Violins  of 
Best  flakes  at  Lowest  Prices. 


5.  Hamilton, 


91  and  93 
Fifth  Avenue. 
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JOHN  A.  RENSMdW  6r  CO. 

— .©(c^ — 

family  Groeers, 

AND  TEA  DEALERS, 

Cop.  liibepty  &  Jiinth  Streets. 

— -®© — 

CHOICE  FAMILY   FLOUR  A   SPECIALTY.      FINE    HAVANA  AND 

DOMESTIC  CIGARS. 

Goods  Delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  East  End  by  wagon.      No  charge  for  cartage; 


Representing 

PITTSBURGH  and 
ALLEGHENY 

IN  THIS 

ASSOCIATION, 

we  deliver  Fresh  Flowers  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
within  twenty=four  hours. 


In  Decorating  (He  Excel. 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  AND  FLORAL  DESIGNS  A  SPECIALTY. 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 


Telephone  239. 


No.  508  Smithfield  Street. 
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It  is  after  leaving  College, 

And  settling  down  in  life,  that  the  terrors  of  bake  day  and 
other  kindred  cares  force  themselves  upon  us.  Some  of 
the  trials  of  housekeeping  cannot  be  avoided.  They  are 
bound  to  come.  But,  there's  no  use  having  more  than 
we  can  help.  The  annihilation  of  bake  day  is  half  the 
battle.  The  only  way  to  do  this  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction is  to 

BUY  BREAD  EQUAL  TO  ANY  YOU  CAN  BAKE  AT  HOME. 

MARVIN'S  BREAD 

is  that  kind. 

It  is  pure,  sweet,  fresh,  delicious — it's  the  bread  you 
want.     All  Grocers  keep  it. 

7VVrcR^Zirc.  PITTSBURGH. 


SOHMER 


PIHNOS 

ARE  AT  PRESENT  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND 
PREFERRED  BY  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS 

J.  M.  HOFFMANN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

537  S|WITHFIHLiD  STREET,  h  PITTSBURGH,  PR. 

HARDY  &   HAYES, 

Jewelers,  Silversmiths  and  Art  Dealers, 

529  SM1THF1ELD  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

We  carry  a  nice  line  of  Gold  and  Silver  Novelties,  Suitable  for  Graduating  and  Birthday  Presents. 

Dauler,  Close  &  Johns, 

artistic  furniture, 

636  and  638  Smithfield  Street,  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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W.   W.  WATTLiES  &  SOfiS, 

JEMELERS     HND      IMPORTERS, 

30  AND   32   FIFTH    AVENUE. 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  RICH  IMPORTED  GOODS. 

FINE   GOODS    ONLY. 


HENRY    G.    HALE, 

TAILOR, 

Cor.  Penn  Ave.  and  Sixth  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MacDonald's  Gandies 

and  Ice  Cream  Soda, 

51  Sixth  Street,  PITTSBURGH. 

MARKELL   BROTHERS, 

CENTRAL  DRUG  STORE, 

PENN  AND  FRANKSTOWN    AVENUES. 

TELEPHONE  6045. 

The  Art  Tile  Soda  Fountain  we  have  placed  in 
oar  store  is  the  most  elegant  and  artistic  Soda 
Apparatus  ever  built  by  the  manufacturers, 

We  propose  dispensing  the  purest  of  water,  and 
will  use 

THE  FINEST  FRUIT  FLAVORS  OBTAINABLE. 

All  the  latest  FANCY  MIXED  DRINKS  will  be  served,  at  POPULAR  PRICES. 


R.    S.    Dhmis    3t   Co. 
BOOKSELLERS, 

36  FIFTH  dVENVIE,       ~       -       ~       PITTSBURQH,  VA. 

«?-SUBSCRIPTION  AGENTS  for  all  AHERICAN  and  FOREIGN  Newspapers  and  Magazines. 
Visiting  Cards  Engraved  and  Written.     Fine  Note  Papers  a  Specialty. 
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ROBERT  L.  Mc WATTY  &  CO. 

I^ioty  Jeu/elry,  Diamoi)d5  ar?d  parley  Colored  (Jews, 

Sterling  Silver 

IN   DAINTY  CASES  AND  MASSIVE  CHESTS  FOR  WEDDING   GIFTS. 


Rare  Porcelains. 


^0* 


53   FIFTH  AVENUE. 


iAilL-UIK7vT     E.    STIEREN, 
SPECTACLES,  t  EYE  GLASSES. 


*    *    OPTICIAN,   -    - 

544  Smithfield  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PURE   DRUGS  AND  FINE  SUNDRIES. 

S.  S.  HOLLAND, 
DRUGGIST, 

Corner  Smithfield  and  Liberty  Streets, 
t.l.phoh.451. PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

QEO.  K.  STEVENSON  &  CO. 

SIXTH    AVENUE. 

The  Butter,Question  <££££  jfe. 

from  their  own  Creamery  in  Washington  County.       Always  Fresh. 
Always  Pure.     Families  supplied  with  any  desired  quantity  weekly. 

KORNBLUM,  optician,  #gp 

50  Fifth  Avenue,        # 


NEAR  WOOD  STREET, 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

TELEPHONE    1686. 
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¥      A  P|f  P  ^   You  can  be  comfortably  fitted  in 

L       0  Elegant  Footwear, 

After  JULY  I,      at  moderate  prices,  at 

"«™"  CAIN    BROTHERS, 

5°3  25  SIXTH  STREET,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Market  Street. 

VINCENT  &  SCOTT, 

Carpets,                  — Mattresses, 
Upholstery,  ^TgL     Pillows, 
Curtains,     Bolsters. 

6023  PENN  AVENUE. 

TELEPHONE    508  1. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WALLACE, 

'  Manufacturing  Optician, 

624  Perm  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

If  you  wish  to  be  suited  in  Spectacles,  call.     The  only  house  in  Pitts= 
burgh  making  an  exclusive  specialty  of  Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses. 

SATISFACTION    ASSURED. 


E.  ©HOETZINeER, 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in 


Fine  Carpeting: 

and 

Upholstering;  Goods, 


627  and  629  PENN  AVENUE, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 
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IX 


J.  C.  GHOGflfi, 

Jeu/eler. 

JiALL  GLOGI^S. 

Highest  class  movements  cased  in  OAK  and 
MAHOGANY.  Any  color  wood  to  match  finish 
in  your  house  ordered  without  extra  cost. 

Authorized  agent  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  im- 
proved TUBULAR  CHIME,  superior  to  any- 
thing in  sweetness  of  tone.  Will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  hear  them  at 

443  MARKET  STREET,  COR.  FIFTH  AVE. 

PITTSBURGH. 


SCHOENECK, 


&"?.":;.  .  .*-  :^ 


711 
LIBERTY^ 


Ptte 


P«5r& 


si 


Pitl<)bur$2< 

FURNITURE 


FOR 


HOME,  OFFICE  and  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


N.  B.    Individual  tastes  satisfied  through  our  Order  Department. 
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Fine 

Dry 

Goods. 


We  are  prepared  to  offer 
you  a  choice  line  of 

SILKS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
CLOAKS  and 
SUITS 

at  popular  prices.  Please 
favor  us  with  a  call  or  send 
for  samples. 


JOHN  P.  KNABLE  CO. 

35  Fifth  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH. 


J.   R.   REED. 


GEO.   M.   REED. 


ESTABLISHED    1847. 


J.  R.  REED  &  CO. 

439  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DEALERS    IN 


Diamonds,  Fine  Watches,  Jewelry, 

STERLING  SILYER  and  PLATED  WARE. 


Diamonds  Set,  and  Jewelry  of  Every  Description  Made  to  Order. 
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XI 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

CHURCHES  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES 

DECORATED. 


HOUSE  AND  SIGN 

PAINTING  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS 

BRANCHES. 


STOUGHTON  &  STULEN, 

Fine  Wall  Paper, 

PLAIN  AND  FRESCO  PAINTING, 
MURAL  DECORATIONS, 
STAINED  GLASS  SUBSTITUTE. 


101  market  Street,  eov.  First  five. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TELEPHONE  816. 


Xll 
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ARETA  FERGUSON,  HETTY  BEATTY  BOYLE, 

IDA  SHEAFER,  SUE  MARSHALL  EWING. 

ELLA  SCOTT. 

JUNE,  1892. 


N  1879  Miss  Mary  J.  Pike  came  to  the  College  to  assume 
control  of  the  department  of  Latin  and  Greek.  She 
teaches  Greek  and  many  of  the  Latin  classes,  so  that  each, 
student  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  classical  course  actually  in- 
structed by  her,  while  always  under  her  direction. 

Miss  Pike  is  a  Pennsylvania  woman,  born  and  educated  at 
Blairsville.  Her  father  was  Scotch-Irish,  and  her  mother  de- 
scended from  one  of  Penn's  Quaker  families. 

The  College-  owes  much  to  Miss  Pike's  strong  family  ties. 
Many  well  known  institutions  have  offered  her  desirable  positions, 
but  she  has  never  allowed  ambition  to  draw  her  far  from  those 
who  would  always  have  her  near  them. 

With  those  whom  she  loves,  the  College  shares  Miss  Pike's 
thought  and  devotion.  The  intellectual  power  of  the  worker  is 
naturally  broadened  by  such  work  as  hers  has  been. 

In  addition  to  the  culture  coming  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  her  view  has  been  widened  by  the  study  of 
General  History  and  Higher  Mathematics,  subjects  she  has 
taught  in  classes  for  young  men  as  well  as  those  for  young 
women. 

She  now  enjoys  a  reward  for  much  of  her  early  work,  for  she 
often  meets  men  of  worth  and  distinction  to  whom,  when  barred 
in  youth  from  educational  advantages,  she  gave  a  substitute  for 
College  classes. 
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A  source  of  great  pleasure  to  Miss  Pike  is  an  extended  acquaint- 
ance, made  large  by  her  warm  sympathies  during  the  years  she 
taught  in  Western  Pennsylvania  towns  before  coming  to  the 
College  and  in  Pittsburgh. 

By  a  rare  faculty  of  interesting  herself  in  every  human 
soul,  she  knows  each  girl,  her  faults,  weaknesses,  needs.  She 
loves  them  all  for  the  good  she  never  fails  to  recognize,  and  in 
each  Pennsylvania  College  girl's  heart,  Miss  Pike  has  a  place  all 
her  own.  '84. 


AFTERNOON  TEA. 


O  cup  that  cheers,  at  dusking  night, 
With  glowing  fire  and  lamp  alight, 

With  social  laugh,  and  jest,  and  chat, 
And  Sermon  from  the  Autocrat — 
An  old,  unending,  sure  delight. 

What  silver  is  for  thee  too  bright  ? 
China  too  fragile,  rare,  and  light  ? 

Wafers  too  sweet  and  crisp  and  flat, 
O  cup  that  cheers  ? 

Thy  clear  depths  bear  my  fancy's  flight 
To  Old  World  scenes — beribboned  Knight, 
Patched,  powdered  Madame  Diplomat, 
And  loops  and  courtsies  and  all  that — 
Thy  empire  all,  thy  rule  and  right, 
O  cup  that  cheers  ! 


^ife* 
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President's  Address. 


NOTHER  year  has  passed  swiftly  away,  and  we  are 
once  again  gathered  within  the  halls  of  our  Alrna 
Mater  .for  a  brief  season  of  social  intercourse. 

Alumna  day  is  a  great  rejuvenator,  and  it  is  a  pity  so  few  of 
us  can  participate  in  it.  On  no  other  occasion  do  we  so  thor- 
oughly throw  off  our  daily  cares.  Husbands,  children,  house- 
hold duties  and  trials  are  almost  forgotten,  and  we  are  all  "girls" 
again.  Here  we  meet  many  school  friends,  not  seen,  perhaps, 
for  years.  Together  we  wander  through  the  old  halls  and  peep 
into  the  class  rooms,  comparing  notes,  and  recalling  the  happy 
days  of  "Auld  lang  syne."  Many  changes  and  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  building  since  the  majority  of  us  were 
school  girls  ;  most  of  the  teachers  are  strangers,  and  the  faces  of 
the  scholars  are  unfamiliar.  But  Miss  Pelletreau  is  still  here, 
waiting,  with  the  same  cordial  greeting,  to  welcome  her  girls  ; 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Pike's  familiar  face,  and  rejoice  to 
know  that  Mrs.  McJilton  is  still  at  her  post. 

I  am  glad  we  have  so  many  members  living  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  College,  who,  by  their  presence  here  to-day,  testify 
to  their  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater.  I  trust  you  have  come 
full  of  plans  for  promoting  the  good  of  the  College,  and  awaken- 
ing more  interest  in  our  organization. 

To  the  many  who  are  prevented  from  meeting  with  us  we 
send  loving  greetings.  We  often  think  of  you  in  your  far  away 
homes,  and  long  to  know  what  the  years  which  have  intervened 
since  we  parted,  have  brought  to  you. 

For  the  sixth  time  we  welcome  to  our  ranks  a  class  of  seven. 
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"Hail,  blooming  youth! 
May  all  your  virtues  with  your  years  improve, 
Till  in  consummate  worth  you  shine  the  pride 
Of  these  our  days,  and  succeeding  times 
A  bright  example. " 

We  learned  through  the  last  number  of  the  Recorder — if  we 
were  ignorant  of  it  before  —  that  the  association  was  in  a 
"comatose  condition."  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  two  causes  of 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  ;  i.  e.  failure  to  do  our  share  of 
work  for  the  Recorder,  and  unfair  treatment  of  the  younger 
classes.  Several  plans  were  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
in  the  paper,  for  arousing  us.  One  member,  more  daring  than 
the  others,  created  a  sensation  by  suggesting  that  the  paper  be 
discontinued.  This  proposal  met  with  instant  opposition  ;  the 
unanimous  opinion  being  that  such  an  act  would  extinguish  the 
last  spark  of  life. 

Having  thus  expressed  their  views  on  this  important  matter, 
the  Alumnae,  with  one  accord,  dismissed  the  subject  from  their 
minds,  and  the  editors  for  '92  were  left,  like  their  unfortunate 
predecessors,  to  toil  and  plead  as  usual  for  contributions  for  the 
paper,  with  the  usual  results. 

This,  of  course,  is  all  wrong,  and  explains  why  our  members 
are  so  reluctant  to  assume  the  duties  of  editors. 

If  the  Recorder  is  the  life  center  of  the  association,  it  is  the 
duty  of  eveiy  Alumna  to  do  all  within  her  power  to  nourish  it. 
But  few  of  us  can  produce  "an  article"  either  "long  or  short," 
as  was  requested  this  year  ;  but  surely  no  one  is  too  stupid  to 
"  write  a  letter,"  or  send  a  personal  item,  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  chief  object  of  the 
Recorder,  I  take  it,  is  to  circulate  news  of  the  Alumnae  ;  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  have  too  many  letters  or  personals.  There 
will  always  be  a  few  "  bright  and  shining  lights  "  amongst  us  to 
give  weight  and  tone  to  the  paper. 

Have  we  not  often  searched  the  pages  in  vain  for  some 
knowledge  of  a  former  friend  or  class  mate,  and  wondered  why 
she  never  complied  with  the  annual  request  for  a  contribution  by 
writing  a  letter  telling  of  her  whereabouts,  family,  occupation, 
etc.?  And  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  she,  in  her  distant  home, 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  us,  is  even  more  sur- 
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prised  and  disappointed  when  she  lays  aside  her  copy  without 
finding  in  it  one  single  line  about  those  once  dear  to  her. 

Wake  up,  girls,  both  you  who  hear  and  you  who  read  these 
words,  and  make  a  solemn  resolution  noiv  that  when  the  editors 
for  '93  send  out  their  requests  you  will  promptly  send  something. 
Charge  your  minds  with  this  business,  making  a  note  of  items 
as  you  learn  them,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  not  only 
that  the  task  is  not  a  hard  one,  but  that  your  interest  in  the 
association  and  all  that  concerns  it  is  daily  increasing. 

The  editorials  last  year  express  perfectly  my  views  on  the 
second  cause  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  association.  The 
pitiful  wailings  of  the  "  innocent,  unsophisticated  younger 
members  "  have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  for  a  whole  year.  If 
these  young  sisters  were  assured  that  they  would  be  asked  to 
fill  no  office  for  at  least  two  years  after  graduation,  would  not 
very  gratitude  induce  them  to  attend  at  least  two  more  meet- 
ings ?  This  would  give  them  a  little  time  in  which  to  become 
interested  in  the  association,  and  gain  confidence  in  themselves  ; 
in  addition  to  the  experience  the  two  years'  respite  would  bring. 

Remembering  your  own  sufferings  when,  not  yet  graduated, 
you  were  forced  into  office,  and  how,  ever  afterwards,  you  were 
seized  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  when  the  hour  for  elections 
drew  near,  can  you  doubt  that  this  treatment  has  the  effect  of 
stunting  the  development  of  these  girls  and  tends  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  meetings?  While  if  they  join  us,  feeling  that 
nothing  is  expected  of  them  at  present,  and  fully  determined  to 
help  along  the  paper  in  a  small  way,  they  will  have  just  enough 
work  to  keep  them  interested  without  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. " 

And  now — 

"Farewell — a  word  that  must  be  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  that  makes  us  linger;   yet  —  farewell." 


Mary  Acheson  Spencer. 
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The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship, 


"fis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Pope. 

NE  year  ago,  at  our  Alumnse  dinner,  it  was  proposed 
that,  although  we  were  few  in  number,  we  should  com- 
mence some  new  work  to  interest  us,  each  and  every- 
one, thereby  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  association  and  aiding 
our  Alma  Mater  in  its  work  of  education.  It  was  suggested  to 
start  an  aid  fund,  to  assist  worthy  young  ladies  to  complete  their 
college  course,  with  the  hope  that  in  time  we  would  be  able  to 
raise  the  sufficient  amount  to  have  a  scholarship.  The  sugges- 
tion met  with  the  approval  of  the  association  and  was  quickly 
acted  upon  by  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  raising  the  required  amount  and  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  whenever  it  was  advisable. 

Our  association  is  in  its  infancy,  only  being  in  its  nineteenth 
year.  Almost  too  young  to  be  in  society,  but  with  the  bloom  of 
youth  we  should  work  with  a  vim,  taking  for  a  pattern  our 
older  sister  and  brother  colleges,  and  do  our  share  to  further 
education  and  endow  our  college.  We  have  our  life  before  us 
and  the  success  of  our  Alma  Mater  much  depends  upon  our 
support  and  encouragement. 

Looking  back,  although  we  are  young,  we  have  had  for  nine 
years  an  Alumnae  Recorder,  which  has  grown  from  a  small 
sheet  to  a  most  interesting  yearly  magazine.  Not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alunmse  look  forward  to  its  publication,  but  many 
of  their  friends  read  it  with  interest ;  it  has  also  been  quite  a 
popular  means  of  advertisement  for  our  various  business  friends  ; 
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a  few  years  ago  we  put  in  Dilwortk  Hall  a  very  handsome  stained 
glass  window  ;  we  have  contributed  to  the  new  Gymnasium  ; 
so  we  have  worked  in  the  past  and  we  shall  not  stop,  but  progress 
ever ;  as  our  number  increases  from  year  to  year,  so  should  our 
work. 

The  committee  appointed  last  June  by  the  President  consisted 
of  Misses  Jennie  Clark,  Sue  Ewing,  Elizabeth  Hillman,  Eliza- 
beth Thurston  ( now  Mrs.  Stillwell )  and  Rachel  Aiken.  Un- 
fortunately Mrs.  Stillwell  was  unable  to  serve  this  year,  so  in 
February  the  committee  was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  William  Miller  and  Miss  Nettie  Lockhart. 

Circumstances  were  such  that  the  committee  were  unable  to 
meet  until  January,  but  after  holding  several  meetings  we  de- 
cided, after  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  Alunmse,  to  give  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  February  11th  ;  Madame  Marie  Decca 
being  the  attraction.  Stormy  and  rainy  days  found  the  committee 
transacting  business  with  printers,  bill  posters,  newspapers,  etc. 

It  gave  us  such  encouragement  to  meet  with  so  much  cordi- 
ality from  all  sources,  every  one  assuring  us  of  success.  Consid- 
ering the  inclement  weather,  our  concert  was  quite  a  social  and 
financial  success.  It  certainly  brought  the  worthy  cause  before 
the  public  in  a  very  successful  manner,  for  quite  a  number  spoke 
of  the  good  work  and  suggested  the  idea  of  starting  a  subscrip- 
tion book.  The  committee  very  gratefully  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion and  have  now  in  circulation  a  subscription  book. 

Anything  is  acceptable,  from  the  widow's  mite  upwards.  Do 
not  say  no,  because  you  do  not  feel  able  to  contribute  what  your 
more  fortunate  friend  can  give.  Give  little  and  give  often.  All 
are  able  in  some  way  to  contribute,  and  let  us  all  work  with 
every  effort,  until  we  have  raised  a  sufficient  amount  to  establish 
a  "Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship,"  in  honor  of  our  dear 
President. 

The  members  from  out  the  city  should  each  and  every  one 
think  how  they  can  help  in  this  good  work  —  perhaps  they  can 
suggest  some  new  ideas  —  so  let  each  of  us  make  it  a  personal 
object  of  interest  to  have  an  Alumnae  Scholarship  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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And  now,  sisters  of  the  coming  year's  committee,  let  us  hope 
that  you  will  meet  with  the  success  and  encouragement  that  we 
have  ;  no,  not  what  we  have  had,  but  three-fold  what  ours  has- 
been  ! 

"  Rise  !    for  the  day  is  passing, 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on  ; 
The  others  have  buckled  their  armor, 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone  ; 
•A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play  ; 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 

In  the  face  of  the  stern  to-day." — Procter. 


Rachel  C.  Aiken.. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF   SPENSER. 

I  hear  sweet  music  stealing  down  the  line 
Of  centuries  that  now  are  pale  and  gray, 
As  if  some  old  musician  were  to  play 

Grave,  stately  minuets  ;  and  at  the  sign 

Of  his  dim  harmonies,  a  crowd  of  fine 

And  dainty  figures — nymph  and  misty  fay, 
Bold  knight  and  lady  sad — steal  forth,  array 

In  solemn  dances,  circle,  and  combine 

In  quaint,  fantastic  mazes  through  the  aisles 
Of  dim-lit,  murmuring  forests,  or  in  halls 
Of  painted  palaces  and  bowers  of  love — 

LTnhindered  by  the  wickedness  and  wiles 

Of  base  enchanters.     So  the  music  falls — 

Soft  cadences  through  which  their  shadows  move. 
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A  New  Mexico  Mecca. 

ROSSING  the  State  line  between  Colorado  and  New- 
Mexico  we  find  ourselves  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet,  and  as  we  gaze  from  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  train  at  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  half  mile  tunnel 
<mt  through  the  solid  limestone,  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Santa  Fe  range  and  stretches  of  plain,  interspersed  with  pyram- 
idal mounds,  we  feel  that  the  character  of  the  country  is  already 
suggested  to  us. 

"  Twenty  minutes  for  breakfast !  "  rang  out  the  dulcet  tones 
of  our  white-coated  car  porter,  and  as  the  train  slowed  up  and 
finally  stopped  at  the  village  of  Rutan,  we  stepped  out  into  the 
clear,  cool,  exhilarating  air,  feeling  that  our  lofty  elevation  had 
not  raised  us  above  an  eager  desire  to  investigate  the  mysteries 
of  a  New  Mexican  menu.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  for 
the  allotted  number  of  minutes,  we  partook  unstintedly  of  a  de- 
licious breakfast,  seemingly  representative  of  every  possible 
product  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  departing, 
left  behind  us  our  specie  and  our  blessing,  trusting  that  future 
experience  would  be  equally  happy. 

My  friend  L.  and  I  had  set  forth  on  our  pilgrimage  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  burning  incense  at 
the  shrine  of  the  earliest  historical  monuments  found  in  the 
United  States.  But  we  discovered  later  that  pilgrims  could  not 
always  be  carried  in  Pullman  cars  and  served  with  delectable 
viands.  The  bon  camaraderie  which  prevails  in  western  travel 
was  conducive  to  much  social  chat  and  exchange  of  information 
among  our  fellow  travelers,  and  ere  long  we  found  ourselves 
listening  to  many  a  tale,  which,  from  its  very  strangeness,  we 
were  forced  to  take  as  fact,  being  stranger  than  fiction. 

At  intervals  entire  villages  of  low  mud  colored  adobe  huts  dot 
the  flying  landscape,  and  from  miniature  windows  or  narrow 
doorways  long  haired,  bronzed  faced  Mexicans  peered  forth,  to 
all  appearance,  perfectly  content  with  their  present  consignment 
of  local  habitations-. 
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"  This  country  seems  to  be  death  and  destruction  to  cattle," 
exclaimed  L. ;  and  truly  with  wonder  had  we  observed  the 
bleaching  bones  of  animals  in  varying  states  of  dismemberment 
scattered  in  surprising  quantities  along  both  sides  of  the  road — 
and  for  the  first  time  we  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  cow 
catchers  in  a  cattle  country  and  the  blessings  of  a  climate  which 
can  dispense  with  the  reluctant  services  of  a  board  of  health. 

About  noon  we  approach  Las  Vegas,  principally  interesting  if 
one  is  a  hurried  traveler,  as  a  place  of  refreshment.  But  one 
should  always  make  the  short  detour  to  the  Hot  Springs,  where 
the  Montezuma  is  considered,  and  deservedly  so,  the  handsomest 
mountain  hotel  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Built  of  the  native 
brown  stone,  surrounded  with  broad  piazzas  enclosed  in  glass 
where  protection  from  wind  is  needed  ;  an  interior  charming  in 
its  appropriateness  and  artistic  effect,  and  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  the  invalid  or  pleasure  seeker  can  ask,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Montezuma  has  acquired  its  fame.  The  climate 
at  this  altitude  —  7,000  feet — has  its  own  particular  virtues  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  the  mercury  contenting  itself  with  the 
limited  range  of  from  49  to  78  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous sight  to  see  the  various  hot  springs  sending  up  great  puffs  of 
steam,  and  still  more  curious  to  taste  the  very  hot  metallic  fluid 
in  which  the  singing  tea  kettle  has  had  no  part.  The  mountain 
paths  and  canons  are  best  seen  from  the  back  of  the  gentle  faced 
patient  old  burros,  whose  very  attitude  proclaims  the  fact  that 
life  is  not  worth  living.  Only  when  the  burden  —  animate  or 
inanimate  —  exceeds  even  his  pathetic  endurance,  this  "sweet 
voiced  singer  of  Mexico"  sends  forth  his  resonant  tones  until 
the  neighboring  peaks  echo  with  the  vastness  of  the  sound.. 
Among  the  ambitiously  named  burros  at  the  Montezuma  one 
particularly  sad  visaged  donkey  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  Nellie 
Bly,  and  after  a  moment's  wondering  contemplation  we  realized 
how  little  there  is  in  a  name. 

The  hot  water  and  mud  baths  are  a  feature  of  special 
importance  to  the  rheumatically  inclined,  but  without  any 
personal  experience  we  would  undertake  to  suggest  that  the 
latter  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  an  extreme  measure. 
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After  the  rest  and  good  cheer  of  the  Hot  Springs,  our  line 
of  travel  continues  southward,  and  as  the  intense  whiteness  of 
the  moon  throws  into  bold  relief  the  pine  dotted  hills  and 
distant  mountains,  our  attention  is  riveted  upon  a  gigantic  peak 
of  sphinx-like  size  and  appearance,  and  upon  inquiry  we  are 
told  that  Starvation  is  staring  us  in  the  face.  In  other  words, 
Starvation  Peak  was  so  named  because  during  one  of  the  Indian 
wars,  the  Mexicans  were  driven  to  this  spot  and  starved  to  death. 

Lamy  Junction  is  called  and  from  our  comfortable  Pullman 
we  are  hurried  into  the  barest  fraction  of  a  railway  car,  with 
sombreroed  Mexicans  and  a  communicative  conductor  to  bear 
us  company  in  this  last  stage  of  the  journey  to  our  mecca.  An 
hour's  tedious  ride,  and  then  weariness  of  body  and  mind  are 
forgotten  for  the  moment,  as  we  drive  in  a  lumbering  piece  of 
antiquity,  in  cold  respect  styled  omnibus,  through  the  strange, 
crooked  old  streets  of  Santa  Fe,  where  now  and  then  a  pic- 
turesque corner  is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  silvery  moonbeams 
striking  athwart  the  black  shadows,  or  where  the  low  adobe 
wall,  with  its  quaint  frieze,  stands  etched  clear  and  strong 
against  the  starry  heavens.  Ours  seemed  the  only  life  in  the 
sleeping  town,  and  not  even  the  creaking  coach,  an  incongruous 
misfit  in  the  excessive  narrowness  of  some  of  the  passageways 
and  sharp  turnings,  could  disturb  the  tranquility  of  the  scene. 
What  more  sublime  than  to  gather  one's  first  impressions  of  the 
City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis  under  the  slumberous 
influence  of  a  gracious  moon,  just  at  that  mystic  hour  when 
one's  inner  consciousness  comes  fully  into  play,  while  visions  of 
the  past  take  the  guise  of  to-day's  reality  ?  Would  the  garish 
light  of  day  dispel  this  glamour,  and  show  us  Santa  Fe  less  "a 
thing  of  dreams "  than  it  appeared  under  the  folded  wing  of 
night  ? 

Whoever  has  tasted  the  sunshine  of  New  Mexico  as  it 
permeates  and  thrills  every  fibre  of  the  body  and  with  its  golden 
light  fires  the  imagination  with  the  rich  glow  of  an  historical 
fact,  will  not  fail  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that  Santa  Fe  is 
not  an  atom  less  lovable  under  the  warm  embrace  of  the  sun- 
god,  than  when  more  softly  touched  by  moonlit  tints. 
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The  big,  almost  empty,  hotel  opened  wide  its  hospitable 
doors  to  the  two  weary  pilgrims,  and  it  seemed  like  the  briefest 
dream  before  great  bolts  of  yellow  sunshine  were  rousing  us  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  sightseeing  that  was  to  mark  every  hour 
and  minute  of  the  day.  So  with  all  speed  we  betook  ourselves 
to  the  banqueting  hall,  where  a  dark-skinned  son  of  Mexico  — 
Juan  by  name  —  served  us  broken  English  and  a  hot  breakfast 
with  a  solemn  grace  which  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  the 
intense  mannerisms  of  the  French  waiter  or  the  affability  of 
the  negro. 

"What  shall  we  do  first  ?"  is  the  query,  and  quickly  the  ques- 
tion is  answered,  as  a  sun-baked  native,  clad  in  relics  of  better 
days,  offers  his  down-trodden  beasts,  springless  carriage,  and 
vast  fund  of  information  for  our  morning's  delectation.  If  with 
malice  aforethought  L.  was  tempted  on  occasions  to  question  the 
absolute  truthfulness  of  the  latter  commodity,  distant  mutterings 
from  the  front  seat  warned  us  that  we  had  stirred  up  "the 
monosyllables  of  his  unsanctified  vocabulary,"  the  strength  of 
which  even  a  foreign  language  was  powerless  to  disguise. 

But  I  must  hasten  with  my  memories,  or  my  space  in  the 
Recorder  will  be  filled  ere  the  half  is  told. 

From  that  lofty  eminence  called  Fort  Marcy,  where  the 
Spaniards,  under  Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  finally  conquered  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  after  years  of  bloody  warfare,  one  sees  spread 
out  before  them  the  whole  map  of  the  tangled  little  town, 
reminding  one,  at  this  distance,  of  some  ancient  ruin. 

Far  away  to  the  south  stretches  the  faint  blue  outline  of 
mountains  seventy  miles  distant,  and  northward,  five  thousand 
feet  above  us,  tower  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Santa  Fe  range. 

Though  the  Spaniards  found  a  full  fledged  Indian  village 
when  they  first  came  to  this  part  of  Mexico,  in  1582,  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe  was  baptized  and  absorbed  into  the  Catholic  faith 
at  such  an  early  date  that  the  flavor  and  force  of  Romish  power 
clings  with  persistent  tenacity  to  this  day,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  Pueblo  tribes,  the  first  foes  and  victims  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, are  especially  the  property  of  the  priesthood.  The  In- 
dians for  a  time,  however,  held  their  own  against  the  Spaniards, 
successfully  routing  and  expelling  them  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
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and  it  was  not  until  1692  that  the  redoubtable  de  Vargas  gave 
public  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  having  at  last  given  the 
King  of  Spain  undisputed  possession  of  Mexico.  From  this 
time  until  1846,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  Jose  Gonzales,  a 
Taos  Pueblo  Indian,  held  the  reins  of  government,  the  rule  of 
Spanish  governors  was  absolute  and  continuous.  In  August, 
1846,  General  Kearney,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troops,  claimed  the  town  and  its  surrounding  territory,  now 
called  New  Mexico,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Santa  Fe,  as  center  and  scene  of  this  desperate  warfare,  is 
outlined  against  an  historical  background,  older  and  perhaps 
more  dramatically  interesting  than  any  other  town  in  our 
country  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  has  changed  less.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  newness  in  the  comparatively  recent  public  buildings, 
schools  and  so  forth,  but  for  the  most  part  one  breathes  in  the 
midst  of  adobe  memories,  lives  over  again  the  stormy  past  of 
the  adobe  palace  under  the  spell  of  its  present  charm,  lingers  in 
adobe  cloisters,  spelling  out  scarce  legible  inscriptions,  or  gazes 
curiously  through  the  open  doorways  of  the  adobe  houses  into 
the  blossoming  placita  or  court  around  which  the  house  is  built. 
These  houses  of  sun-dried  brick  are  rarely  more  than  one  story 
high,  and  their  thick  walls  are  proof  against  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  heat.  The  roof  is  formed  of  strong  vegas  or  tree 
trunks,  a  layer  of  adobe  probably  a  foot  in  depth,  and  over  all 
pitch  and  gravel.  Inside,  canvas  and  wall  paper  complete  a  per- 
fectly modern  effect  if  desired. 

There  is  not  a  steam  engine  of  any  kind,  nor  a  street  railway 
in  Santa  Fe,  and  it  is  only  in  the  very  recently  introduced 
electric  lighting  that  we  find  the  past  making  protest  with  the 
present.     Wandering  hither  and  thither  in  this 

"Idle  place  for  eyes  and  ears, 
A  cobwebbed  nook  of  dreams," 

we  are  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  stop  and  gaze  at  Jake  Gold's  Curi- 
osity Shop,  and  gazing,  enter.  And  verily  it  may  be  said  :  "  He 
who  hesitates  here  is  lost."  Jake  has  been  a  collector  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  unerringly  he  detects  the  weakness  of  each  un- 
wary visitor,  and  the  pilgrims  know  whereof  they  speak.    Around 
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the  corner  of  this  spider  web  we  come  upon  Burro  alley,  called 
for  the  dear  old  gray  donkeys  which  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  low  mud  walls  while  their  owners  take  their  midday  meal. 
No  sight  more  familiar  in  the  Santa  Fe  streets  than  these  in- 
dispensable animals,  heavily  laden  with  wood,  fresh  beef,  house- 
hold furniture  or  any  other  real  or  movable  estate  whatever. 

Here  comes  a  bit  of  bright  color  in  the  person  of  a  Fesuque 
Indian,  dressed  in  the  white  leather  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
his  tribe,  brightly  colored  blanket  and  scarf  of  rich  red  encir- 
cling his  head.  Smoking  their  cigarettes,  which  they  handle 
with  a  rare  civilized  grace,  life  to  them  apparently  is  a  wholly 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

In  sombre  contrast  the  Mexican  women  appear  with  head  and 
shoulders  enveloped  in  the  black  woolen  shawl  which  they  wear, 
summer  and  winter  alike.  But  the  simple  old  Indian  squaws  in 
their  rags  and  filth  make  one's  heart  bleed,  for  the  smile  accom- 
panying their  "buenos  dias"  with  which  they  greet  the  stranger 
lacks  the  intelligence  even  of  a  little  child.  Hard  labor  and  the 
oppression  of  centuries  speak  volumes  in  this  sad  travesty  on 
womanhood. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  Santa  Fe  is  a  great  educational 
center  for  both  Mexicans  and  Indians.  The  large  Government 
school  includes  Indians  from  several  tribes,  and  a  great  work  is 
especially  being  done  among  the  Apaches.  The  Ramona  school, 
under  Prof.  Chase  and  wife,  has  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
at  present.  Prof.  Chase  is  an  ardent  educator  of  the  Indians, 
claiming  that  they  make  rapid  progress  and  are  capable  of  in- 
tense application.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  consists  of  a 
church,  manse,  boarding  and  day  school.  There  the  work  is 
entirely  among  the  Mexicans  and  half  breeds.  Girls  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  school,  and  far  too  many  must  yearly  be  re- 
fused owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  building. 

The  chapels  of  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Guadaloupe  were  built 
by  the  Franciscan  Monks  in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  rule,  but 
only  a  partial  trace  of  their  picturesque  antiquity  remains,  owing 
to  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in  1680,  which  resulted  in  great 
destruction,  and  in  later  days  to  a  desecrating  effort  on  the  part 
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of  modern  vandals  to  render  fine  what  was  already  superfine. 
At  the  Cathedral  we  hurry  through  a  very  ordinary  new  structure 
to  the  rear  and  find  ourselves  in  the  sombre  thick  walled  adobe 
building  which  formally  constituted  the  original  Cathedral,  and 
where  on  a  reredos  of  wonderfully  carved  marble  one  reads  this 
Spanish  inscription  : 

"  Don  Diego  de  Vargas, 

who  reconquered  the  Province  of  Mexico  under  the  order  and 

in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

1692." 

Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince  is  the  able  and  scholarly  officer 
who  occupies  the  ancient  executive  palace  now,  and  his  and  his 
wife's  courteous  kindness  was  an  open  sesame  to  much  of  the 
inner  life  and  history  of  the  town  that  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained closed  to  us.  The  palace  is  a  long,  low  adobe  building, 
with  a  wide,  substantial  porch  running  its  full  length.  It  di- 
rectly faces  the  Plaza,  where,  until  the  very  recent  removal  of 
the  army  post,  the  military  band  was  wont  to  discourse  sweet 
music  to  the  inhabitants  who  strolled  or  sat  beneath  the  thickly 
massed  shade  trees.  The  present  occupants  of  the  palace  have 
imparted  an  artistic  air  of  comfort  and  elegance  through  the 
great  connecting  rooms,  where  the  doorways  show  that  the  walls 
are  from  three  to  four  feet  thickness.  One  of  these  rooms 
especially  appealed  to  us  as  the  spot  in  which  Ben  Hur  was 
written,  when  General  Lew  Wallace  was  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
in  1879  and  1880. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Prince  possess  a  rare  collection  of  Mexican 
and  Indian  curios,  which  are  used  with  such  exquisite  decorative 
taste  that  one  may  easily  imagine  one's  self,  indeed,  treading  the 
stately  halls  of  a  veritable  palace  of  the  Montezumas.  The 
palace  was  erected  in  1598,  and  in  regard  to  its  historic  value 
and  interest,  we  quote  the  following  lines  taken  from  Governor 
Prince's  report  for  1890  : 

"  It  antedates  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years  and 
that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and  has  stood  during  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  years  since  its  erection,  not  as  a  cold 
rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity 
except  the  bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living 
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center  of  everything  of  historic  importance  in  the  Southwest. 
Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  under  Spanish,  Pueblo, 
Mexican  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and 
authority  ;  whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain  general, 
political  chief,  department  commander  or  governor,  and  whether 
he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a  department  or  a  ter- 
ritory, this  has  been  his  official  residence.  *  *  *  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is  the  most  important  historical  building  in  the 
country,  and  its  ultimate  use  should  be  as  the  home  of  the 
wonderfully  varied  collections  of  antiquities  which  New  Mexico 
will  furnish." 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  the  long  series  of  historical  events 
of  which  the  palace  has  been  the  scene  since  its  erection. 

Every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  charm  of  Santa  Fe  is 
great  when  the  glamour  lingers  through  a  rise  at  daybreak  and 
an  unbroken  fast,  for  as  we  once  more  thread  our  way  through 
the  familiar  streets  of  the  slumbering  town,  now  faintly  tinged 
by  the  early  beams  on  their  way  to  bid  good  morning  to  the 
snow  crowned  peaks  beyond,  we  are  thinking,  shall  it  ever  be 
our  happy  fate  again  to  visit  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  of  Saint 
Francis  ? 

"  Yes'm,  the  new  schedule's  out,  and  you'd  best  take  the  five 
a.  m.  train  ;  the  other's  the  mail  and  leaves  three  hours  earlier." 
So  spoke  the  friendly  conductor  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  at 
Santa  Fe,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  cold  and  cruel  dawn  found  us 
at  the  little  railroad  shanty,  a  mile  from  the  town,  climbing  into 
a  cheerless  car  which  promised  to  bear  us  to  Lamy  and  breakfast 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Our  forced  endurance  was  limited  to 
that  hour,  however,  and  when  we  remained  stationary  for  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing 
the  locomotive  opportunity  to  coquette  outrageously  with  a  side 
tracked  engine,  patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  we  gave  vent 
to  our  feelings  in  double  headed  anathemas  against  the  directors 
of  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  At  length,  after  various  delays,  two 
hungry  pilgrims  hurried  up  the  Lamy  station  platform  in  the 
face  of  a  raw,  chilly  wind,  eagerly  scanning  the  few  nondescript 
frame  structures  for  the  promised  sign  :  "  Refreshments  served 
here."      Our  search  rewarded,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  dimly 
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lighted  eight  by  ten  room,  which  was  liberally  supplied  with  a 
counter  containing  Emersonian  slices  of  mysterious  looking  pie, 
flanked  by  great  brown  knobby  doughnuts,  and  a  coffee  boiler, 
at  which  a  half  awake  boy  labored,  with  apparent  ill  success,  to 
produce  the  necessary  amount  of  steam.  The  little  remaining 
space  in  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  half  dozen  unpromising 
looking  fellow  travelers  and  several  railroad  employees.  After 
weary  waiting,  spent  in  sorrowful  contemplation  of  the  perspir- 
ing boy  and  each  other,  coffee  was  announced,  but  with  the  ad- 
ditional statement,  that  the  milk  had  soured.  My  pilgrim  friend 
made  a  brave  struggle  as  she  gazed  into  the  depths  of  the  dusky 
fluid  ;  I  followed  suit  —  and  then  we  left  the  steaming  cabin  of 
many  odors,  preferring  to  await  the  train  in  the  dust  storm 
without. 

Majestically  the  California  Express  swept  round  the  curve, 
bringing  rest  and  comfort  and  Pullman  cars  in  its  train,  and  our 
hearts  warmed  instinctively  to  the  cheery  looking  porter  as  he 
and  his  little  stool  sprang  to  our  assistance. 

The  very  general  change  in  the  time  table  left  us  in  doubt  as 
to  the  hour  of  day  or  night  that  we  were  due  at  our  destination, 
Colorado  Springs  ;  and  the  railroad  officials  apparently  shared 
our  ignorance.  So,  with  admirable  foresight,  L.,  who  possessed 
fine  mathematical  intuition,  sat  herself  diligently  to  calculate, 
while  I  betook  myself  to  broken  slumber,  in  the  intervals  of 
which  L.  regaled  me  with  such  pleasing  queries  as  :  "Would 
you  rather  reach  the  Springs  at  2.30  in  the  morning  or  stop  over 
night  at  some  wayside  inn  with  the  unknown  possibility  of  an 
early  train  in  prospect?"  Hobson's  choice  finally  resulted  in 
sparing  our  friends  the  cruelty  of  a  midnight  invasion,  and 
about  six  o'clock  we  unloaded  ourselves  and  accumulated  lug- 
gage at  the  neat  but  humble  railroad  hotel  in  the  town  of  La 
Junta.  The  stuffy  parlor  offered  but  scant  attraction,  and  the 
evening  being  mild  and  balmy,  after  a  light  tea,  we  wandered 
forth  over  the  flat,  unalluring  real  estate,  marveling  how  any- 
thing good  could  come  out  of  La  Junta.  Upon  inquiry  we 
learned  that  our  train  left  at  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  so  requesting  to 
be  called  a  half  hour  earlier,  we  sought  our  apartment,  advan- 
tageously, as  we  then  thought,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
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and  thus  avoiding  the  distracting  noises  of  the  railroad.  The 
cuisine  was  also  in  the  rear  and  directly  beneath  us,  so  that  the 
floor  fairly  glowed  under  our  feet,  added  to  which  the  sun's 
gilded  beams  had  but  shortly  ceased  to  exert  his  warmest  efforts 
on  walls  and  windows,  thus  spurring  forward  our  united  en- 
deavors to  prop  open  a  time  worn  ventilator  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  our  lives  and  personal  effects.  About  this  time  the  toot- 
ing of  locomotives  and  much  shifting  convinced  us  that,  though 
not  on  the  main  road,  side  tracks  could  be  equally  aggressive  as 
a  preventive  to  slumber.  But  cheerfully  moving  the  beds  to 
catch  the  least  air  from  without,  we  disposed  ourselves  to  rest, 
perchance  to  sleep,  just  as  the  town  clock  struck  nine.  About 
midnight  I  was  aroused  by  a  strange  stealthy  sound,  which,  with 
returning  consciousness,  became  more  pronounced  but  not  less 
mysterious.  I  called  softly  to  L.,  hoping  to  spare  her  an  unne- 
cessary shock,  and  discovered  that,  owing  to  the  noise  and  the 
excessive  heat,  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes  and  was  then  killing 
time  with  some  oranges.  Between  this  nocturnal  feasting  and 
the  office  boy's  knock,  which  occurred  at  the  unhallowed  hour, 
half  past  three,  the  time  for  sleeping  was  sadly  curtailed  ;  but 
making  the  most  of  the  slender  rays  shed  by  the  kerosene  lamp, 
we  girded  ourselves  for  the  coming  day.  For  the  second  time 
in  our  journey's  experience  the  rude  hospitality  of  a  breakfast 
counter  was  thrust  upon  us  ;  but  foreknowledge  prevailed,  and 
we  trusted  our  sustenance  to  the  tested  virtues  of  fruit  and 
crackers. 

From  the  moment  of  entering  a  car  filled  with  all-night 
travelers  from  the  wilds  of  Kansas  to  our  disembarkation  at 
Pueblo,  we  breathed  as  small  an  amount  of  air  into  our  lungs  as 
compatible  with  life.  And  having  arrived  at  this  beautiful 
depot  so  near  to  our  destination,  with  nothing  beyond  the 
ordinary  to  characterize  the  remainder  of  our  journey,  the 
pilgrims  bid  the  patient  reader  a  grateful  farewell. 

M.  S.  L.,  '77. 
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» 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April,  1892. 
My  dear  friends,  especially  the  girls  of  seventy-seven,  greeting  : 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  tell  a  story  if  I  only  knew  one,  but  I 
don't.  Some  people  say  that  one  experience  is  as  interesting  as 
another,  and  that  any  real  life  is  worth  hearing  about,  but  I 
think  it  must  make  a  little  difference  who  the  person  is." 

Thus  began  Dorothy  Prescott  in  "  Our  Tolstoi  Club,"  and  so  I 
begin,  "  I  would  write  a  story  if  I  knew  one,  but  I  don't."  How- 
ever, as  the  letters  in  the  Recorder  are  very  interesting  to  me, 

especially  the  very  personal  ones,  I  will 
venture  to  write  a  letter.  I  read  with 
the  greatest  avidity  those  from  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  class.  It  is  perfectly 
delightful  to  know  what  those  girls  have 
been  doing  each  year  since  we  left  our 
dear  Alma  Mater.  Fifteen  years  !  How 
time  flies !  I  can  remember  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  our  class  day  exercises,  our 
commencement. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  I  have  no  daughter  to 
send  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  for  then  I  might 
hope  to  be  with  you  at  some  Alumnse  reunion.  However,  I 
have  two  sturdy  sons,  one  nearly  twelve  years  old  and  as  tall  as 
I  am  and  who  will  soon  be  a  man  ;  another  eight  years  old — two 
bright,  interesting  boys,  who  will,  I  hope,  do  credit  to  any 
College  as  the  sons  of  a  daughter  of  old  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps 
when  they  are  College  men  they  will  go  with  me  to  some  reunion 
at  my  Alma  Mater.  May  we  all  live  long  enough  to  see  that 
day. 

Last  year  I  intended  to  write  a  letter  to  ask  if  my  college 
mother  felt  that  her  graduates  had  retrograded  when  one  of 
them  had  undertaken  to  teach,  not  Latin,  nor  history,  nor 
belles-lettres,  but  equitation  —  that  grandest  of  all  sports,  horse- 
back riding.  I  could  not  look  upon  it  in  that  light  myself,  for, 
to  be  able  to  teach  the  daughters  of  my  intimate  friends  how  to 
ride  well,  with  grace,  composure  and  enthusiasm,  with  absolute 
comfort  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  that  noblest  of  animals,  the 
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horse  ;  to  ride  on  level  ground,  good  roadie  or  bad,  take  a  fence 
if  necessary,  jump  a  ditch  for  exercise,  and  have  the  courage  to 
ride  at  a  slow,  sensible  gait  when  the  utterly  ignorant  rode  at 
break-neck  speed.  To  inspire  them  with  that  health  and  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits  that  would  enable  them  to  commune  with 
nature  in  all  her  beauty — either  simplicity  or  grandeur — seemed 
to  me  a  step  forward  and  not  backward. 

She  rides  her  hobby,  even  in  a  letter  !  I  hear  you  all  exclaim' 
Horseback  riding  is  my  hobby,  but  we  are  all  more  happy  —  I 
might  say  only  happy  —  when  we  have  a  hobby  and  ride  it. 

My  husband,  his  father  (who  rides  after  the  hounds  nearly 
every  week  in  Washington,  D.  C),  his  sister  who  shot  buffalo 
with  General  Custer,  my  sons,  who  are  good  riders  and  drivers, 
are  all  enthusiasts. 

Four  years  ago  we  moved  on  to  a  place  of  twenty-five  acres 
just  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the  principal  resi- 
dence street,  but  really  in  the  country,  so  we  could  indulge  our 
taste  for  horses  and  pets  of  all  kinds.  We  each,  down  to  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  have  a  horse  ;  then  we  keep 
two  or  three  handsome  Jersey  cows,  and  always  have  some  dogs 
and  a  cat — just  now  we  have  seven  of  the  last  mentioned 
animal. 

Can  you,  dear  class-mates,  think  of  me  as  being  perfectly 
happy  in  the  country  and  enjoying  pastoral  life,  as  I  assure  you 
I  do? 

When  we,  the  family,  returned  from  a  horseback  ride  one  day, 
one  of  my  friends  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  teach  her  daughter  to  ride  —  if  I  would  take  the  daughters  of 
several  of  my  friends,  they  would  feel  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  me,  &c,  &c.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  two  years  I  taught 
those  girls  and  never  had  more  pleasure  in  my  life  than  in  im- 
parting what  little  knowledge  I  had  on  the  subject,  and  in  taking 
those  long  country  rides  with  congenial  companions,  all  riding 
our  favorite  steeds  and  pet  hobby,  I  hear  you  say  :  "I  wonder  if 
this  giddy  woman  will  bring  her  grand-daughters  to  college  au 
chevoXP 

I  have  continued  my  membership  in  two  literary  clubs, 
although  I  have  been  living  ex  urbe. 
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One  was  organized  about  nine  years  ago.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-four,  and  have  twelve  meetings  a  year.  At 
each  meeting  two  are  pledged  to  provide  for  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  of  the  others.  We  have  had  one  year  of  my- 
thology, two  years  of  biographical  sketches  of  English  and 
American  authors,  two  for  the  study  of  English  literature  after 
Miss  Maertz's  plan,  one  when  each  lady  chose  her  own  subject 
(subjects  had  a  wide  range  from  botany,  ethnology,  &c,  to  the- 
osophy) ,  which  gave  each  member  an  opportunity  to  indulge  her 
individual  taste,  and  three  years  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 
The  plays  were  not  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  club,  but  each 
member  read  the  play  for  the  day  at  home  ;  then  the  two  ladies 
who  were  pledged  for  that  day  treated  it  under  the  headings  of 
general  characteristics  and  character  studies.  It  has  been  a 
charming  and  instructive  plan,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are 
about  to  take  up  a  critical  study  of  Browning,  that  poet  two 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  day  and  generation,  you  can 
see  how  much  we  have  advanced. 

We  have  declined  to  join  the  Federation  of  Clubs,  for  really 
we  consider  ourselves  a  coterie  rather  than  a  club. 

I  belong  to  another  club  called  the  "  Fortnightly,"  although 
at  first  we  organized  as  a  "  Travelers'  Club."  But  when  we  had 
penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  there  were  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  we  were  obliged  to  change  our  name. 
We  then  studied  French  history  for  two  years,  and  for  the  last 
year  have  been  devoting  our  time  to  current  events  under  the 
various  headings  of  "  Foreign  Notes,"  "  Music,"  "Art,"  "  Educa- 
tion," "Religion,"  "Charities,"  "Current  Literature"  and  "Talk 
of  the  Day."  There  are  twelve  members,  and  six  take  part  at 
each  meeting,  drawing  for  topics.  As  there  are  eight  subjects, 
and  only  six  are  treated  each  time,  it  gives  a  little  more  variety 
than  there  otherwise  would  be.  We  have  found  it  so  interesting 
that  the  same  plan  will  be  pursued  another  year. 

I  hope  some  one  will  write  each  year  about  club  work,  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  plans  can  but  result  favorably  to  all  con- 
cerned, and,  certainly,  the  club  life  of  women  is  the  feature  of 
the  day  and  generation,  as  education  is  the  absorbing  subject  to 
which  the  whole  world  is  devoting  its  time,  thought  and  energies. 
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Although  this  is  niy  first  appearance  in  the  Recorder,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  my  last,  and  perhaps  my  future  efforts  will  be  less 
feeble  than  this. 

Once  rnore,  greetings  to  all. 

I  am  sincerely, 

May  Hedges  Tallmadge, 

Of  "Seventy-seven." 


THE   HOME  WAI.TZ. 


The  strains  of  the  Home  Waltz,  resounding, 

Come  through  the  cool  night  air ; 
The  beams  of  the  full  moon,  descending, 

Fall  on  her  silken  hair. 

A  moment  full  of  sweetness, 

Snatched  from  the  madd'uing  crowd, 
A  fair  head  on  his  shoulder — 

The  moon's  behind  a  cloud. 

'  Two  minds  with  but  a  single  thought, 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one  ; " 
Two  warm  lips  meet  two  other ; 

O  me  !     The  deed  is  done. 

Back  to  the  glare  of  the  ball  room, 

Her  cheeks  are  crimsoning,  sweet ; 
Back  to  the  whirl  of  the  dance, 

Four  eyes  that  dare  not  meet. 

CoixEGE  Giri,  OF  '92. 
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Books  versus  Babies. 

HAD  the  strangest  dream  last  night,  and,  like  all 
dreamers  from  Nebuchadnezzar  down,  I  feel  that  I  must 
go  forthwith  and  tell  it  to  some  one.  It  was  suggested 
perhaps  by  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  though  there  were  very- 
few  points  of  resemblance  between  this  and  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy waged  so  long  ago.  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  the  army  consisted,  not  of  men, 
but  of  books.  There  were  the  classics  ranged  in  close  phalanx, 
and  in  front  of  them  scientific  and  ethical  works  of  every  kind. 
There  were  histories,  poems,  novels,  sermons,  biographies,  auto- 
biographies, pamphlets  and  newspapers,  (these  last  seemed  to 
be  mere  skirmishers  and  camp  followers,)  works  of  reference 
and  works  of  criticism,  magazines  and  reviews  of  every  language 
under  heaven,  essays,  fables,  and  fairy  tales — an  innumerable 
multitude  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  All  these  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  —  no  great  opposing  force,  no  well 
drilled  regiment,  but  only  a  little  child.  Such  a  little  bit  of  a 
thing,  with  golden  hair  and  large,  serene  blue  eyes,  with  the 
tiniest  pink  hands  and  feet !  How  small  and  helpless  she 
seemed,  standing  all  alone  before  that  great  host !  How  inno- 
cent, and  ignorant,  and  illiterate,  how  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  such  a  foe  !  And  yet  there  was  about  her  a  charming  air 
of  insouciance,  and  far  from  showing  any  signs  of  fear,  she 
seemed  to  watch  with  interest  the  strange  spectacle  before  her, 
and  more  than  once  her  winsome,  mouth  quivered  with  a 
shadowy  smile.  All  at  once  the  army  began  to  move.  On,  on, 
on  came  the  soldiers,  the  ground  shaking  under  their  tread,  the 
space  between  them  and  the  child  disappearing  rapidly.  And 
still  she  stood  there  unabashed  and  wondering,  while  I  struggled; 
as  people  do  struggle  in  dreams,  to  reach  her  and  save  her  from 
her  impending  fate.  One  instant  more  and  she  would  have 
been  trampled  to  death,  when  suddenly  a  smile  flashed  across 
her  face,  she  waved  her  hand  in  the  air,  and  a  torrent  of  words — 
sweet,  imperfect,  incomprehensible,  stripped  of  all  teasing  con- 
sonants, and  abounding  in  vowels  and  liquid  l's,  fell  from  her 
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rosy  lips.  What  was  my  amazement  to  see  those  serried  ranks 
break  and  fall  into  utter  confusion  before  that  helpless  child  ! 
With  one  accord  the  soldiers  turned  and  fled,  the  well  disciplined 
army  changed  in  one  moment  into  the  merest  rabble  rout. 
Even  that  sturdy  old  patriarch,  Webster's  unabridged,  fell  back 
in  astonishment  at  hearing  her  baby-talk,  mortified  and  confused 
to  have  the  English  language  treated  with  so  little  respect ; 
while  other  books,  authorities  that  would  frighten  any  school- 
boy and  many  greater  scholars  into  submission,  humbled  them- 
selves in  the  dust  before  this  atom  of  humanity.  I  marvelled 
to  see  with  what  infinite  scorn  she  treated  the  leaders  of  the 
hostile  army,  and  I  was  pleased  to  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  showed  no  little  condescension  to  a  few  of  the  baser  sort, 
some  fairy-tales  for  instance,  and  one  well  known  character, 
called  Mother  Goose.  But  while  I  watched  and  wondered,  the 
vision  faded  away,  the  day  dawned,  and  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
apud  se  "at  home"   and  "in  my  senses." 

Such  was  my  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  is  not  far 
to  seek.  That  same  battle  has  been  fought  in  my  own  house  ; 
and  you  may  determine  for  yourself  which  side  came  off  vic- 
torious. I  write — but  with  a  baby  on  my  knee.  I  read — my 
Bible  and  my  Cook  Book.     That  is  all. 

Life  has  a  great  many  disappointments  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  happiness,  in  store  for  you  school-girls.  And  one  of  the  first 
and  bitterest  of  these  will  come  in  that  very  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  you  realize  that  you  have  been  trained  in  logic,  in 
mathematics,  in  chemistry,  while  your  work  demands  no 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches,  no  general  culture  or  insight 
into  the  hidden  things,  but  only  the  skilled  hands  and  tireless 
muscles  and  patient  spirit  of  the  seamstress,  the  nurse,  the 
housekeeper.  Blank  despair  succeeds  to  your  former  proud 
complacency.  Your  collegiate  education  seems  worse  than  use- 
less now.  The  study  of  mathematics  prepares  you  for  a  state 
of  certainties  that  nowhere  exists.  In  real  life  you  find  that 
certainty  is  the  exception,  uncertainty  the  rule.  Almost  every- 
thing is  hypothetical,  conditional,  prefaced  by  "if"  or  "per- 
haps." Housekeeping  for  a  while  seems  to  be  only  a  series  of 
emergencies,  a  chapter  of  accidents.     The  most  varied  and  com- 
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plete  course  of  reading  hardly  prepares  you  for  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  moral  obliquities  of  the  average  servant-girl.  Of  all 
great  writers  Hazlitt  alone  has  given  us  any  accurate  and  satis- 
factory account  of  that  most  inaccurate  and  ■unsatisfactory  race. 
Of  what  use  is  all  your  dialectic  skill  when  you  address  crea- 
tures well-nigh  irrational?  Brought  face  to  face  with  a  rebell- 
ious child,  what  help  do  you  get  from  mental  philosophy  ?  In  a 
hand  to  hand  conflict  with  colic,  what  does  all  your  chemistry 
avail  ?  The  weak  things  of  the  world  confound  the  mighty,  and 
the  things  that  are  not,  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are.  A 
baby  makes  you  feel  the  foolishness  of  learning  as  never  before, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  dust  lies  thick  upon  your  favorite 
books  and  ink  encrusts  your  pen,  while  you  cry  with  the  poet : 

"  Ring  out  the  muse !    ring  in  the  nurse  ! 
Ring  in  the  milk  and  water  ! 
Away  with  paper,  pen  and  ink — 
My  daughter,  O  my  daughter !  " 

The  baby  has  triumphed  over  the  books  and  henceforth  reigns 
supreme.  You,  her  humble  slave,  find  yourself  growing  more 
submissive,  more  devoted  every  day.  Your  tastes  are  crucified, 
your  purposes  broken  off,  all  your  habits  of  living  and  thinking 
changed  to  suit  this  tiny,  dimpled  thing.  You  learn  to  burn 
what  you  formerly  adored,  to  adore  what  you  formerly  burned. 
You,  as  well  as  the  books,  have  suffered  dire  defeat.  But  not 
all  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors  ;  and  in  patient  bearing  of 
the  yoke  there  is  great  gain  ;  if  you  have  acquired  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  a  conscious  ignorance  that  is  willing  to  be  enlight- 
ened, a  conscious  stupidity  that  is  glad  to  be  amused,  surely  you 
should  rejoice  in  your  servitude,  and  pride  yourself  on  possess- 
ing virtues  never  taught  by  books. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  babies  can  teach  us  most.  It  was 
Johnson,  wasn't  it  ?  who  put  an  end  to  all  argument  one  day  by 
this  startling  counter-question  :  "  Sir,  what's  the  use  of  a  baby?  " 
And  Boswell,  that  marvellous  compound  of  devotion  and  imper- 
tinence, tells  us  that  on  another  occasion  he  asked  the  learned 
doctor  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  shut  up  in  a  castle  with  a 
new  born  child,  and  Johnson  answered,  that  little  as  he  would 
like  his  company,  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  rear  it,  he  would 
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"  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,, 
not  with  cold  water  to  give  it  pain."  But  he  would  teach  it  not 
at  all. 

The  reading  of  many  books  "  maketh  a  full  man."  So  Bacon 
has  said,  and  to  that  same  sentiment  generation  after  gener- 
ation has  set  its  hand  and  seal.  The  nursing  of  many  babies 
maketh  a  wise  and  tender  woman.  Books  enlarge  the  mind — 
babies  enlarge  the  heart.  If  you  have  a  baby  of  your  own,  the 
dirtiest,  most  forlorn,  most  unattractive  child  —  the  little  boot- 
black in  the  gutter,  the  little  cripple  in  the  hospital — appeals  to 
you  just  because  it  is  a  child.  You  can  soon  overlook  the  inex- 
orable laws  of  heredity,  and  love  and  pity  the  baby  whose  parents 
you  utterly  despise.  While  you  care  for  your  own  little  flock, 
and  rejoice  in  their  rosy  cheeks  and  general  air  of  happiness 
and  well-being,  you  cannot  forget  those  other  children  whose 
lives  have  so  little  sunshine  ;  whose  homes  are  so  darkened  by 
want  and  crime.  Study  the  records  of  charitable  institutions, 
and  you  will  find  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  most  generous 
gifts  to  Homes  and  Hospitals  have  been  prompted  either  by  the 
possession  of  a  happy  living  child,  or  by  the  memory  of  some 
blessed  dead  one.  And  so,  under  the  soft  influence  of  these 
little  ones,  your  hearts  grow  mellow,  and  your  lives  widen  and 
deepen  and  seek  out  for  themselves  new  channels  of  usefulness. 
New  interests,  new  sympathies,  new  desires  to  help  and  comfort, 
give  you  much  to  do  and  more  to  think  about ;  and  the  love  of 
humanity  refines  and  cultivates  your  whole  nature,  as  the  most 
earnest  study  of  the  so-called  "  humanities  "  would  fail  to  do. 

Books,  rightly  used,  discipline  the  mind.  Babies,  rightly  used, 
discipline  soul,  body,  every  part  of  you.  The  "mother's  martyr- 
dom," as  some  one  has  called  it,  begins  early  and  lasts  long,  and 
that  must  be,  indeed,  a  shallow  and  frivolous  woman  who  is  not 
greatly  exercised,  and  in  the  end  improved  thereby.  What  plea 
is  there  for  selfishness  in  a  mother's  soul  ?  The  well-being,  the 
comfort,  the  happiness,  yes,  even  the  whims  and  fancies  of  her 
child,  are  to  her  infinitely  more  important  than  her  own,  and 
very  soon  she  forgets,  or  remembers  only  very  vaguely,  the  little 
luxuries  and  indulgences  that  she  used  to  like,  and  wonders 
how   she   ever   could  have  taken  such  a  vivid  interest  in  her 
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clothes,  her  note  paper  and  other  small  personal  belongings  of 
that  kind. 

All  this  comes  to  pass  very  naturally  and  without  any  par- 
ticular effort  on  your  part.  But  there  is  sterner  training  in 
store  for  you.  You  may  be  fond  of  reading,  and  it  "vexes  you 
sorely "  to  put  your  book  away.  Or  devoted  to  music,  so  that 
your  fingers  tingle  to  touch  the  keys  and  your  ears  fairly  ache 
for  the  harmonies  you  may  no  longer  listen  to.  Or — and  this 
is  worst  of  all — you  are  possessed  by  the  rage  for  writing,  and 
the  most  enticing  little  fiend  smiles  at  you  from  every  ink  bottle, 
and  beckons  to  you  with  every  pen.  And  now  you  must  give 
up  all  your  favorite  pursuits,  forget  all  your  former  aptitudes 
and  conform -to  the  Frenchman's  ideal  of  the  perfect  woman — 
that  one  who  did  not  read,  but  who  lived  well,  whose  sole  con- 
versation was  of  her  housekeeping,  and  whose  only  books  were 
her  thimble,  her  needle,  and  her  thread.  At  first  you  cannot 
help  but  feel  most  cruelly  deprived.  But  wiser  counsels,  a 
serener  spirit  come  with  the  passing  years,  and  you  learn  to 
take  to  yourself  such  comfort  as  the  situation  affords.  It  is  true, 
you  may  no  longer  read,  but  you  still  have  your  "midnight 
darlings,"  only  now  they  are  babies  instead  of  antique  folios. 
You  have  forgotten  how  to  write  perhaps,  but  then  you  have 
already  given  to  the  world  at  least  one  immortal  work,  which, 
even  if  it  still  "lies  in  sheets,"  "makes  no  little  noise  both  by 
day  and  night."  And  as  for  your  music  ;  you  no  longer  regret 
the  quick  eye,  the  ready  ear,  the  flexible  fingers  that  once  were 
yours,  as  you  listen  to  the  voices  of  your  little  ones  and  murmur 
softly  to  yourself,  "  The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth,  were 
there  no  children  to  begin  it." 

It  is  a  great  deal  in  this  life  to  learn  to  do  ivithout,  to  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  carelessness  as  to  the  gratification  of  our 
own  peculiar  tastes  and  proclivities.  But  babies  bring  a  higher 
sort  of  discipline  than  that.  Almost  unconsciously  you  find 
yourself  conforming  to  a  new  and  higher  ideal  of  living  and 
thinking.  The  mother  of  your  baby  must  guard  herself  against 
such  and  such  temptations,  she  must  acquire  such  and  such 
virtues,  and  must  train  herself  far  more  severely  than  she  trains 
her  child.     How  can  she  expect  her  daughter  to  be  sweet  and 
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gentle,  if  she  gives  way  to  bursts  of  passion  ?  How  can  she 
demand  honor  and  uprightness  in  her  son,  if  she  herself 
cherishes  malice  and  envy  in  her  heart  ?  A  mother  may 
exclaim  far  more  fervently  than  Tennyson's  ever  did  : — 

"Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think; 
Yea,  even  of  wretched  meat  and  drink, 
If  I  be  dear,  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else?  " 

And  so  the  body,  too,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  discipline.  Talk 
as  you  please  of  "  physical  culture,"  its  advantages  and  its  ne- 
cessity, it  is  at  best  only  a  poor,  listless  substitute  for  the  more 
active  exercise  of  nursing.  One  vigorous  baby  in  one  short 
morning  will  stretch  and  strain  every  muscle  that  you  possess, 
and  more  than  that,  will  make  you  conscious  of  many  whose 
very  existence  you  were  ignorant  of  before.  If  you  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  try  it.  Your  Alma  Mater  might  be  in- 
duced to  lend  some  of  her  grandchildren  for  the  experiment, 
and,  though  that  one  experience  might  leave  you  utterly  ex- 
hausted, believe  me,  a  course  of  nursing,  a  constant  use  of  all 
your  strength  and  agility,  a  constant  ignoring  of  all  your  trifling 
aches  and  pains,  would  certainly  make  you  stronger  and  better 
than  you  ever  were  before.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  Christian 
service  and  physical  culture,  and  it  leads  neither  to  infidelity 
nor  the  stage. 

In  our  examination  of  babies  as  teachers  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  perfect  self-possession  which  they  both  practice 
and  inculcate.  A  mother  of  several  years'  standing  is  not  easily 
terrified  or  disconcerted.  She  may  not  all  at  once  reach  that 
sublime  height  when  she  can  say  mildly  but  firmly,  as  I  heard 
one  mother  say  :  "Albert,  dear,  get  out  of  the  skillet !  "  But 
she  soon  learns  to  meet  with  equanimity  most  startling  emer- 
gencies and  to  bear  with  composure  losses  and  accidents  of  every 
kind.  You  learn  in  a  comparatively  short  time  that  babies  do 
not  always  break  their  necks  when  they  fall  down  stairs  ;  that 
boys  especially  can  do  and  dare  a  great  deal  with  perfect  impu- 
nity ;  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  children  escape  the  dangers 
which  they  constantly  incur.  And  becoming  thus  fearless  for 
your  children,  you  at  the  same  time  learn  to  dread  nothing  for 
yourself.     You  become  used,  so  to  speak,  to  the  unexpected  and 
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are  able,  when  it  comes,  to  greet  it  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
Are  all  your  family  skeletons  unveiled  before  some  chance 
visitor  ?  Is  your  best  beloved  Dresden  cup  broken  to  atoms 
before  your  eyes  ?  You  are  like  Simon,  paratus  in  utrumque,  and 
at  least  can  hide  the  anguish  that  it  may  be  you  do  not  even  feel 
so  very  poignantly. 

And  then  the  well  trained  parent  is  so  free  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  mauvaise  honte.  Self-consciousness,  that  bane  of  school 
girls,  is  almost  unknown  to  the  established  matron.  She  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  think  about  herself,  so  engrossed 
is  she  in  her  children's  welfare,  so  anxious  that  they  shall  have 
every  possible  advantage  and  happiness.  I  have  known  many 
a  mother  who  hardly  knew  or  cared  whether  the  front  or  back 
of  her  bonnet  adorned  her  placid  brow,  and  who  wore,  or  dis- 
carded "Fashion's  Phrensy"  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the 
prevailing  mode.  This,  we  admit,  is  carrying  it  to  an  extreme 
and  making  a  virtue  lean  towards  the  side  of  vice.  But  it  is 
certainly  better  than  the  overwhelming  egotism,  the  awkward 
shifts  and  evasions,  the  torturing  self-examination  of  former 
days.  Granted  that  the  loss  of  self-consciousness  is,  after  all, 
only  a  minor  consideration  ;  it  still  shows  plainly  the  complete- 
ness of  this  new  curriculum.  And  if  it  is  true,  as  we  so  often 
hear,  that  the  best  we  get  out  of  any  school,  and  the  best  we  get 
out  of  life  itself,  is  discipline,  a  certain  amount  of  training  that 
will  fit  us  for  another  and  higher  state  of  existence,  then  all 
honor  to  the  babies  who  thus  reprove,  correct  and  instruct  in 
righteousness.  As  disciplinarians  they  are  unsurpassed,  and 
Tucker  was  right  when  he  sang  so  feelingly  : 

"  You  have  much  to  learn,  you  have  more  to  teach, 
Baby  mine." 

Does  all  this  sound  very  irksome  to  you  ?  And  are  you  tempted 
to  rebel  against  this  "  pink  and  white  tyranny  ?  "  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  bend  the  knee 
quite  so  humbly,  to  kiss  the  rod  with  just  such  devotion  as  I  have 
described.  Not  necessary,  but  I  think  it  is  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  literary  purses,  whether  maids  or  mothers,  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned,  and  that  your  interest  in  your  babies  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  banish  for  a  time   any  absorbing  interest  in 
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other  things.  Ida  Mayberry  is  a  very  charming  figure  in  a 
novel,  but  would  you  —  now,  honestly,  would  you  —  choose  her  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  your  nursery  ?  And  if  you  would  not 
like  a  nurse  who  dabbled  in  Greek  and  philosophy,  how  can  you 
be  sure  that  you  yourself  are  strong  enough  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  your  babies  and  your  books,  and  to  see  that  it 
tips  never  so  slightly  to  the  latter  side  ? 

This  state  of  self-denial  and  discipline  does  not  last  forever. 
Reading  in  any  tense  but  the  present — to  have  read,  to  be  about 
to  read — is  proper  and  commendable  enough.  And  such  is  the 
inconsistency  of  life  that  soon,  very  soon  indeed,  the  babies  for 
whose  sake  you  have  given  up  your  boooks,  will  begin  to  ask  all 
sorts  of  questions  and  to  demand  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
knowledge  in  the  same  mother  whom  but  a  short  time  since  they 
doomed  to  utter  ignorance.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  back  to  your 
beloved  books,  not  to  read  as  you  used  to  do,  a  pleine  gorge, 
hungrily  devouring  all  that  came  to  hand,  but  daintily,  exquis- 
itely, picking  out  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  rolling  it 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  your  tongue.  And  oh,  how  good  it  will 
taste  !  Your  mind,  hungry  after  its  long  fast,  will  bite  more 
keenly  and  digest  more  perfectly  than  it  used  to  do,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  strength  and  refreshment  it 
gains  from  even  a  very  little  nourishment. 

If  you  have  time  for  nothing  else,  at  least  keep  a  "  pick-up  " 
book,  and  keep  it  too  in  the  most  accessible  corner  of  your  most 
frequented  room.  There  is  nothing  like  beginning  as  a  means 
of  finishing,  and  formidable  as  the  volume  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you 
are  ready  for  another  one.  I  have  a  theory — not  yet  perfectly 
developed,  but  already  reduced  to  practice — that  magazines, 
reviews,  and  things  of  that  sort,  may  be  absolved  without  any 
effort,  almost  without  any  consciousness,  on  your  part,  by 
simply  keeping  them  in  sight  and  near  at  hand.  Above  all  be 
sure  to  have  some  subject  before  your  mind.  It  is  like  hanging 
up  a  string  in  melted  sugar.  Facts,  dates,  ideas  crystallize 
around  it  of  their  own  accord.  Almost  every  book  or  paper 
that  you  pick  up  will  afford  you  some  information  or  suggestion, 
and   (perhaps  by  some  process  of  mental  telegraphy)  even  the 
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people  you  talk  to  will  often  introduce  your  favorite  topic  and 
allow  you  the  inestimable  privilege  of  discoursing,  or  listening 
to  conversation,  thereupon.  And  they  will  wonder  innocently 
why  you  look  so  much  more  alert  and  interested  than  usual, 
and  may  even  spread  abroad  in  the*  community  the  pleasing 
report  that  Mrs.  B is  really  waking  up  at  last ! 

Read  for  your  own  sake,  to  keep^you  from  worrying  over  little 
things,  to  give  you  something  pleasant  to  think  about,  in  short, 
to  "afford  expansion  and  distraction  to  the  mind."  But  most  of 
all,  read  for  the  sake  of  your  children.  In  one  way  they  are 
ahead  of  you  when  they  are  born.  They  inherit  in  a  certain 
measure  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the  civilization,  the  impulses  to- 
wards good  (as  well  as  the  impulses  towards  bad)  of  all  their 
ancestors.  They  are  born  with  ideas  that  even  the  sages  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  (for  example)  could  hardly  grasp,  and  that 
would  have  been  utterly  incomprehensible  to  such  very  ancient 
worthies  as  Confucius,  Archimedes,  or  even  that  "old,  old,  very 
old  man,"  Melchisedeck.  And  then  how  quickly  they  begin  to 
accumulate  knowledge  !  The  baby  on  your  knee  learns  some- 
thing every  day  of  this  new,  strange  place  into  which  he  has 
been  so  unceremoniously  hurled.  And  when  to  his  natural 
powers  of  observation  he  adds  the  ability  to  read,  when  the 
world  of  books  opens  out  before  him  and  every  day  brings 
"palpable  access  of  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  is  delight," 
then  it  is  time  for  you  to  bestir  yourself  and  to  see  to  it  that  he 
has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  an  illiterate  mother.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  know  the  quantity  of  every  syllable 
in  his  Latin  lesson,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know 
enough  to  fully  sympathize  with  him  in  his  studies,  and  any 
extra  knowledge  that  you  may  possess  or  acquire  is  just  so  much 
"clear  gain."  One  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  childhood 
is  the  memory  of  one  winter  evening  when  brother  and  sister 
began  at  the  same  time  to  study  Latin  and  recited  their  first  de- 
clension— stella,  stellae,  stellar  —  together  and  in  friendly  rivalry, 
while  the  father  and  mother  listened  to  the  recitation  with  a 
parental  pride  only  half  concealed  under  a  critical  and  exacting 
mien. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  bonds  between  you  and  your 
children,  and  a  mutual  interest  in  literature  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
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antest  that  you  can  have.  Do  they  differ  from  you  in  regard  to 
some  favorite  passage  ?  Do  they  express  exactly  your  own 
opinion  of  it  ?  You  are  impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  most 
blessed  and  comfortable  dilemma,  and  rejoice  with  equal  fervor 
either  in  their  independence  of  character  or  in  their  power  to 
sympathize  with  you.  There  is  no  possession  as  delightful  for  a 
mother  as  a  congenial  child.  And,  as  it  is  a  poor  rule  that 
doesn't  work  both  ways,  there  is  no  more  delightful  possession 
for  a  child  than  a  congenial  mother.  It  is  your  prime  duty  to 
be  a  discerning,  sympathizing  friend  to  your  children,  and  that 
is  impossible  if  you  allow  them  to  see  that  you  know  little  and 
care  less  for  the  studies  that  absorb  so  much  of  their  attention. 
Don't  let  yourself  get  rusty  and  contemptible.  Keep  step  with 
your  children,  walk  with  them  in  the  beaten  paths  of  literature, 
and  even  join  them  in  more  adventurous  excursions  into  regions 
before  unknown.  It  is  a  good  way  to  keep  yourself  young  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  your  children  not  only  obedient 
and  respectful,  but  loving,  admiring,  congenial  friends. 

And  so,  after  all,  in  the  search  for  knowledge  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  And  no  leading, 
as  all  you  mothers  know,  is  quite  so  irresistible  as  that  of  a 
little  child. 

L'Envoi. 

It  seems  to  me,  now  that  I  have  finished  writing  this,  that  I 
wrote  something  very  much  like  it  for  your  paper  once  before. 
I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  will  neither  withdraw  what  I  have  said,  nor 
weary  myself  in  humble  apologies.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
says  that  you  are  very  foolish  and  very  egotistical  even  to  con- 
fess to  having  repeated  yourself,  since  it  may  be  your  first  article 
was  never  read,  and  since,  by  this  time,  it  is  probably  entirely 
forgotten.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  even  if  my  subject  is  the  same, 
my  point  of  view  is  altogether  different.  I  no  longer  vaguely 
theorize  and  speculate — I  know.  That  stern  teacher,  Experience, 
has  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  set  me  to  "prove"  the  problems 
I  had  already  worked  out.  And  I  have  proved  them,  and  hold 
fast  to  the  same  opinions  that  I  had  before.  Any  idea  that  you 
can  keep  unchanged  in  your  maiden  and  in  your  married  days 
must  be  a  good  one.     And  so  I  say  yet  once  again,  read,  study, 
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write,  as  much  as —  no  more  than  —  your  daily  duties  will  allow. 
And  as  in  former  days  I  called  upon  ryou  maiden  Alumnse  to 
agree  with  me  that  books  were  good,  so? now  I  call  upon  all  you 
mothers  to  join  me  in  declaring  that  babies  are  better. 

April  4th,  1892.  E.  C.  M. 


^^S&fZ^ 


A  BAELADE  OF  GREAT  FORESTS. 

The  gloom  is  streaked  with  the  sunbeams  bright, 

On  the  damp  green  moss  fall  the  golden  rays, 
And  the  listening  trees,  on  the  patterned  light 

Eook  down,  with  a  patient,  waiting'gaze — 
Look  down  for  the  mortal  who  first  essays 

The  dim  domain  of  the  forest  clan, 
The  winding  shades  of  untrodden  ways, 

Afar  in  the  realms  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

The  deer  can  pause  in  his  startled  flight, 

And  the  birds,  in  secret,  pour  forth  their  lays, 
And  the  fluttering  leaves,  in  their  young  delight, 

Can  safely  sport  with  the  breeze  that  plays 
In  their  green  recesses,  or  stoops  to  raise 

The  cups  of  the  wild  flowers,  sweet  and  wan — 
For  no  mortal  j^et  tries  the  trackless  maze 

Afar  in  the  realms  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

The  forest  hath  never  known  living  wight, 

But  the  fairies  and  satyrs  and  mist-clad  fays, 
And  the  nymphs  who  bathe  in  the  pools  at  night 

And  dance  with  the  Dryads  the  live-long  days. 
The  sound  of  their  fairy  revelry  sways 

Through  the  aisles,  where  never  the  voice  of  man 
Hath  silenced  their  Elfin  roundelays, 

Afar  in  the  realms  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

Envoi. 
O  Peace  of  the  Forest,  my  sad  heart  prays 

To  fly  to  thee  from  the  world's  dull  ban, 
And  hopes  to  find  all  its  vanished  Mays 

Afar  in  the  realms  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

,  '89. 
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Aunt  Jennie's  Letter. 


see  a  "Letter  to  Aunt  Jennie"' 


My  Dear  Nieces  and  Nephews  : 

Last  June,  when  I  opened  my  Recorder,  I  was  delighted  to 

a  letter  which  showed  that  two 
of  my  little  friends  were  find- 
ing out  for  themselves  some 
of  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  going  on  all  around  us. 

I  intended  to  answer  Jim 
and  Catharine's  letter  very 
soon,  but  I  was  busy,  and, 
after  I  had  delayed  some  time, 
I  thought  I  would  just  wait 
and  write  to  them  along  with  the  rest  of  you. 

I  know  just  how  you  felt,  Catharine  and  Jim,  when  your  yellow 
caterpillar  escaped,  for  I  once  had  just  the  same  experience  when 
I  was  at  the  College.  On  a  sassafras  bush,  down  near  the  drive, 
I  caught  a  lovely  green  worm  with  what  looked  like  enormous 
velvety  black  eyes.  (These,  however,  I  afterwards  saw  were 
only  spots  on  his  humped-up  back.)  Next  morning  I  couldn't 
find  him,  till  I  went  out  in  the  corridor,  and  there  he  was,  hung 
on  the  wall  —  a  chrysalis  !  I  think  I  told  you  about  him  before, 
didn't  I  ?  He  came  out  a  black  butterfly,  with  spots  around  the 
edges  of  his  wings. 

But  I  rather  think  the  green  worm  you  found  next  morning 
was  a  new  one,  in  spite  of  his  eyes  and  his  contrary  manners, 
so  like  the  other's.  I  never  heard  of  a  hairy  yellow  caterpillar's 
turning  into  a  smooth  green  one.  Any  hairy  ones  I  ever  had 
kept  their  hair  till  they  pushed  off  their  skins  and  became 
chrysalids. 

And  now,  what  is  there  new  that  we  shall  talk  about  to-day? 
Suppose  we  let  it  be  birds.  You  wouldn't  believe,  if  you  had 
never  watched  them,  how  many  entertaining  things  even  the  com- 
mon English  sparrows  do.  Indeed,  I  believe  they  are  almost 
funnier  than  some  more  respectable  birds,  just  as  a  crowd  of  rag- 
ged little  chaps  that  have  always  lived  on  the  street  is  apt  to  be 
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funnier  than  the  same  number  of  nice,  well  dressed  boys.  (All 
the  same,  my  dears,  I  don't  wish  you  to  imitate  the  doings  of 
these  unfortunate  little  fellows  ;  we  often  laugh  at  things  we  do 
not  really  admire.) 

We  had  a  neighbor,  once,  a  Doctor,  who  was  very  much 
annoyed  by  sparrows.  They  had  decided  that  just  now  one  of 
his  up-stairs  windows  was  the  best  location  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  several  had  gone  to  Jhouse-building  there.  Early  every 
morning  they  were  at  work,  and  the  poor  Doctor  was  awakened 
by  their  loud  discussions  as  to  which  way  this  straw  should  be 
laid,  and  whether  that  nest-wall  ought  not  to  be  a  little  higher, 
lest  the  babies  should  fall  out,  bye  and  bye.  Then,  too,  their 
houses,  which  they  thought  so  fine,  were  really  rather  untidy- 
looking  ;  so  the  Doctor  concluded  that  they  must  go.  He  got  a 
ladder,  and  tore  down  all  their  nests,  and  said  to  himself; 
"  There  !  I  don't  believe  they'll  try  that  place  again  !  "  And  where 
were  the  sparrows  while  this  was  going  on?  —  Perched  in  a  row 
along  the  edge  of  the  roof,  stretching  their  necks  to  watch  the 
Doctor,  who  didn't  know  they  were  near.  Hardly  had  he  entered 
the  house  and  shut  the  door,  when  down  they  new  and  went  to 
work  as  hard  as  they  could  —  not  noisily,  as  before,  but,  as  if 
they  knew  they  must  not  let  the  Doctor  hear  them,  in  perfect 
silence.  Before  night  they  had  gathered  up  every  straw  that 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  had  their  nests  rebuilt. 

One  winter  we  had  a  great  many  deep  snows,  and  the  sparrows, 
who  don't  go  south  for  their  health,  like  the  robins,  had  a  hard 
time  finding  anything  to  eat.  Finally,  my  mother,  who  was 
sorry  for  them,  took  to  placing  crumbs  on  the  window-sill.  The 
birds  soon  learned  where  a  good  breakfast  was  to  be  had,  and, 
when  we  came  down  in  the  morning,  we  often  found  a  row  of  them 
waiting.  They  were  so  little  that  even  by  stretching  on  tip-toe 
they  could  scarcely  see  in  at  the  window,  so  they  would  give 
little  jumps  to  look  in,  and,  when  we  came  in  sight,  would  some- 
times set  up  quite  a  screaming,  as  if  to  say  :  "  You  are  very  late 
this  morning  !  Don't  you  know  we  are  hungry?"  I  think  it 
was  that  same  winter  that  a  robin  stayed  north  with  the  spar- 
rows. He  didn't  come  to  the  window,  but  picked  around  the 
back  door,  and  managed  to  keep  alive. 
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I  have  often  noticed  a  crowd  of  sparrows  following  a  robin  on 
the  lawn,  and  supposed  it  was  out  of  friendliness  ;  but,  a  year 
or  so  ago,  my  mother  discovered  that  it  was  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  worms.  I  am  sure  you  know  how  a 
robin  hops  around,  then  stops  and  cocks  his  head  on  one  side  ; 
may  be  you  have  thought,  as  I  used  to  think,  that  he  was  looking 
up  at  something.  He  is  listening  when  he  does  that,  and,  after 
he  has  listened  two  or  three  times,  very  likely  he  hears  a  worm 
crawling  under  the  grass,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  ground.  Then 
he  runs  to  the  spot,  picks  and  pulls,  and  soon  has  Mr.  Worm  in  his 
beak.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  sparrows  to  rush  up  and  try  to 
snatch  the  bite  before  the  robin  can  swallow  it  or  fly  away  with 
it,  and  very  often  poor  robin  loses  his  worm  and  has  to  listen 
and  dig  again.  Just  watch  and  see  if  your  sparrows  act  this 
way.  It  can't  be  possible  that  ours  are  the  worst  behaved  in  the 
world ! 

One  more  little  robin  story,  and  I  must  close,  for  my  letter  is 
late  this  time,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Recorder  will  be  nearly  full. 
A  mother  robin  was  feeding  a  baby  nearly  as  big  as  herself, 
which  hopped  about  after  her,  and  called  for  more,  till  she  was 
nearly  tired  out.  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  so  tired  that 
she  couldn't  see  well,  or  what  was  the  reason,  but  she  mistook  a 
piece  of  white  yarn  for  a  worm.  She  walked  back  and  forth, 
folding  it  up,  somewhat  as  they  fold  dry  goods  in  a  store,  till  she 
had  it  in  a  neat  little  package.  Then  she  fed  it  to  the  hungry 
baby  !  It  came  partly  unrolled,  and  then  there  was  wild  excite- 
ment. The  baby  hopped  and  fluttered  about,  with  several  inches 
of  string  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  mother  hopped  and 
fluttered  after,  trying  to  get  it  out.  Whether  she  succeeded,  or 
whether  the  birdling  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  yarn,  we  never 
knew  ;  for,  when  my  sister  went  out  to  try  to  help  them,  they 
were  so  frightened  that  they  flew  away. 

Now  I  must  say  good-bye  to  Catharine  and  Jim,  and  all  the 
rest  of  you.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  find  a  letter  for  me  in  the  Re- 
corder this  year  !  Your  affectionate 

Aunt  Jennie. 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  29,  1892. 
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Canadian   Reminiscences. 

OAV  many  pleasant  memories  now  cluster  around  the 
name  Muskoka  !  And  yet,  last  August,  when  brother 
and  I  turned  our  faces  northward  towards  this 
Canadian  lake  country,  we  felt  that  we  were  going  to  a  veritable 
regio  incognita. 

The  tedium  of  our  journey  was  broken  by  a  short  stay  at  the 
grand  old  falls  of  Niagara,  to  whose  fascinating  beauty  and  awe- 
inspiring  majesty  no  pen  can  ever  do  justice. 

At  the  Niagara  Falls  station,  while  awaiting  the  train  for 
Lewiston,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  sister  Alumna  in 
the  person  of  Miss  W.,  of  Sewickley,  whose  party,  we  soon 
learned,  had  also  in  view  Muskoka  as  their  destination,  and  who 
shares  with  us  many  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  our  sojourn 
in  that  clime. 

Various  opinions  have  been  set  forth  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  Muskoka.  The  earliest  testimony  says  :  "  It  is  called  after 
the  Missasago  chief,  who  used  to  hunt  in  some  parts  of  its  neigh- 
borhood. His  name  is  elsewhere  spelled  Mesqua-Okee.  The 
home  of  his  tribe  was  hard  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario."  It 
is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  civilization  has  ex- 
tended its  beneficent  sway  through  this  picturesque  region  of 
forest  and  lake. 

Gravenhurst,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto,  is 
called  the  "  Gateway  City"  to  the  Muskoka  district,  as  there  is 
the  Muskoka  wharf  where,  in  the  summer  season,  steamers  start 
at  convenient  intervals  for  the  various  points  of  interest  on  the 
lakes. 

Lake  Muskoka,  the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  the  three,  is 
twenty-two  miles  long  ;  the  others  being  about  fourteen  miles 
each  in  length.  The  Indian  river  connects  Lake  Muskoka  with 
Lake  Rosseau.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  separated  from  Lake 
Joseph,  its  companion  to  the  left,  by  a  bar  of  sand,  but  the  On- 
tario government  dug  a  canal  through  it,  the  place  being  called 
Port  Sandfield. 
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The  clay  was  perfect  when  we  embarked  on  the  steamer  Nip- 
issing  for  a  five  hours'  voyage  to  Stanley  House,  four  miles  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Joseph.  As  we  sat  in  the  stern,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  hot  rays  on  the  water 
was  fast  imparting  to  our  faces  an  Ethiopian  tinge,  a  rare  pano- 
rama of  ever  varying  natural  scenery  was  presented  to  our  ad- 
miring gaze.  The  soft,  sweet  strains  of  Bohemian  Girl  and  other 
familiar  airs,  played  by  a  company  of  musicians  en  route  to  Port 
Sandfield  to  officiate  at  a  ball,  served  to  enliven  the  journey. 

The  novelty  of  the  scene  rendered  us  specially  observant  of 
its  charms,  yet  subsequent  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the 
lakes  only  tended  to  confirm  our  first  impressions. 

The  irregular  banks  were  for  the  most  part  veiled  in  verdure, 
as  were  also  the  hundreds  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  from  the 
small  ones  which  serve  only  to  accommodate  one  lone  tree  to  the 
large  ones  upon  which  are  built  summer  houses.  Over  many  of 
these  floats  the  Union  Jack,  while  over  others  we  hailed  with  de- 
light our  beloved  stars  and  stripes.  The  bright  little  boat  houses 
at  many  points,  and  the  still  brighter  populace  running  to  the 
various  wharves  to  celebrate  the  event  of  the  day,  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  with  the  mail,  and  the  jubilant  reception  of  expected 
guests,  all  combined  to  add  attractiveness  to  the  festive  scene. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  we  alighted  at  Stanley  House, 
situated  on  an  elevated  promontory  which  juts  out  abruptly  into 
the  lake,  forming  bays  on  either  side.  It  is  charmingly  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water,  and  in  the  rear  by  a  dense 
forest. 

One  singular  attraction  of  the  forests  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  underbrush,  rendering  them  penetrable  at  almost 
an}'  point,  and,  to  my  delight,  during  our  stay  of  about  three 
weeks,  we  did  not  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  one  snake. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be 
desired,  very  many  home  comforts,  which  seem  indispensable, 
being  conspicuously  absent.  This  fact  was  more  forcibly 
impressed  on  our  mind  when,  very  shortly  after  leaving 
Muskoka,  we  found  ourselves  amid  the  comforts  of  the  spacious 
Windsor  Hotel  in  Montreal,  which,  in  comparison,  seemed  truly 
luxurious.     But  travelers  necessarily  become  very  practical,  and 
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we  consoled  ourselves  as  did  Shakespeare's  clown  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden  —  "When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but 
travelers  must  be  content."  We  felt  that  our  enjoyments  more 
than  counterbalanced  our  discomforts. 

The  Muskoka  lakes  are  intensely  interesting  to  geologists, 
"being  formed  not  by  any  regular  depressions  of  normal  strata, 
but  being  the  upheaval  of  the  old  Laurentian  system — the  oldest 
geological  formation  on  the  continent,  which  here  alone  thrusts 
its  head  through  the  superimposed  masses."  On  all  sides  we 
see  evidence  of  the  great  upheavals  to  which  these  rocks  have 
been  subjected.  Here  and  there  immense  ones  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  they 
should  be  covered  with  verdure,  yet  such  is  actually  the  case. 
Trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  an  incomprehensible    manner. 

Lake  Joseph,  with  its  clear  white  water,  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  lakes,  although  each  claims  its  own 
distinctive  beauties.  Its  islands  are  said  to  rise  more  abruptly 
and  to  higher  elevations,  while  more  rugged  cliffs  line  its  shores. 

The  lakes  are  very  deep,  fishermen  in  some  places  having 
extended  their  line  down  hundreds  of  feet  without  being  able 
to  sound  their  rocky  depths. 

Black  bass  and  pickerel  are  quite  plentiful,  of  which  fact  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  oftentimes  convinced  us.  Yet  it  was 
astonishing  what  am  unbecoming  diffidence  the  fish  manifested 
in  receiving  favorably  any  overtures  of  friendship  from  my  hook. 
However,  after  leaving  Muskoka,  some  charming  Canadian 
friends,  with  whom  we  spent  two  very  enjoyable  days  in  Mill- 
brook,  took  us  to  the  Otonobee  river,  where  we  met  with  phe- 
nomenal success  in  the  piscatorial  art.  Fish  are  uncommonly 
abundant  in  this  pretty  river,  yet  the  Otonobee  has  among  its 
inhabitants  a  very  wicked  family  of  black  bass,  the  members  of 
which  have  developed  a  wonderful  fondness  for  eloping  with 
one's  hook  when  upon  the  point  of  being  landed.  More  than 
one  enthusiastic  fisherwoman  has  been  exasperated  by  such 
shocking  behavior. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  recount,  at  length,  our  rambles 
through  the  Muskoka  woods  in  search  of  flowers,  or  raspberries, 
or  birch  bark  to  transform  into  fancy  baskets,  autograph  albums, 
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and  many  other  dainty  little  rewards  for  the  successful  competi- 
tors in  the  regattas — the  fishing  excursions — the  boat  rides  by 
sunlight  and  moonlight — the  merry  party  gathered  around  the 
genial  glow  of  the  camp  fire,  telling  weird  tales — the  memorable 
excursion  to  Windermere,  the  name  suggestive  of  England's 
illustrious  lake  country,  but  which  now  is,  I  fear,  more 
suggestive  to  us  of  a  decidedly  peculiar  variety  of  ice  cream. 
Then  the  gorgeous  sunsets,  when  we  watched  the  day  slowly 
dying  in  the  west,  the  horizon  illuminated  with  the  brilliance 
of  the  sun's  declining  rays,  the  clear,  placid  lake  with  scarcely 
a  ripple  to  disturb  its  waters,  the  old  trees  rising  in  solemn 
grandeur,  overarching  the  mighty  rocks  far  more  ancient  than 
the  trees.  In  such  moments  one  can  better  appreciate  the 
sentiment  so  sweetly  expressed  by  Mrs.  Browning — 

"And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around 
our  incompleteness, — 
Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest." 

But  the  lake  does  not  always  preserve  such  serenity,  as  we 
learned  upon  the  occasion  of  a  morning's  excursion  to  Lake 
Island  a  few  miles  distant,  when  in  the  open  lake  the  waves 
rose  high  and  angry  until,  in  our  little  skiffs,  we  felt  a  slight 
trepidation  for  our  safety.  Shortly  after  reaching  the  farther 
shore,  however,  we  observed  that  the  billows  had  subsided,  and 
again  peace  reigned.  Securing  the  boats  to  the  shore,  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  woods,  our  path  in  some  places 
being  quite  steep.  But  upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  island 
imagine  our  delight  upon  beholding  a  charmingly  sequestered 
little  lake,  in  whose  moss-covered  margin  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  feet  or  more  nestled  white-fringed  orchis,  and  thousands  of 
specimens  of  the  curious  sarracenia  purpurea,  our  native  pitcher 
plant,  with  its  overflowing  cups  of  water  suggestive  of  refresh- 
ment. 

Points  of  resemblance  are  often  traced  between  the  scenery 
of  the  Muskoka  Lakes  and  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  We  had  a  favorable  opportunity  to  compare, 
when,  after  leaving  Muskoka,  we  boarded  the  steamer  Corsican 
at  Toronto  for  Montreal.  Having  heard  so  much  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  this    delightful    trip,    which    is    a    favorite    one    with 
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American  tourists,  and  no  doubt  familiar  to  many  readers  of 
the  Recorder,  the  reality  surpassed  our  expectations,  except  in 
the  appearance  of  the  rapids.  Only  in  one  place,  the  latter  part 
of  the  Long  Sault,  where  the  waves  rose  fully  twelve  feet  high, 
did  they  appear  so  formidable  as  the  representations  in  guide 
books  suggest. 

The  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  exhibits  a  higher  degree  of 
cultivation  than  that  of  Muskoka,  many  of  the  summer  houses 
at  Alexandria  Bay  being  palatial.  As  we  entered  the  region  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  we  observed  how  much  wider  is  the  river 
than  were  the  lakes  ;  also,  that  the  islands  in  general  are  larger, 
at  the  same  time  appearing  less  elevated,  not  so  thickly  wooded, 
and  less  rocky  ;  but  further  down  the  river,  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  Muskoka  is  manifest. 

After  leaving  the  turbulent  waters  of  various  series  of  rapids, 
towards  the  close  of  another  perfect  day,  we  entered  that  part  of 
the  river  which  widens  out  into  Lake  St.  Francis,  when  a  scene 
of  transcendent  loveliness  greeted  our  vision.  Here,  for  forty 
miles,  stretch  the  placid  waters  to  where  they  are  lost  in  appa- 
rent unison  with  the  horizon.  In  their  liquid  depths,  clear  as 
crystal,  even  the  blue  sky  with  its  mingling  of  fleecy  clouds,  was 
reflected,  as  were  the  shadows  of  the  Canadian  villages  on  either 
bank,  with  their  glittering  church  spires.  As  the  steamer  plied 
its  way,  evening,  came  on,  and  the  floating  light  houses  flashed 
out  their  signals. 

"  Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer." 

With  pleasure  we  recall  the  magnificent  view  from  Mt.  Royal, 
just  back  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  rivaled,  but  not  surpassed,  by 
the  view  from  Quebec's  citadel,  and  the  many  sites  of  historic 
interest  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Quebec,  whose  inhabitants 
seem  to  dwell  in  the  past. 

"We  recall  with  delight  the  "  Queen  City,"  Toronto,  with  its 
artistic  boulevards,  the  educational  centre  of  Canada,  its  ex- 
tensive annual  exhibition,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing and  found  well  worth  a  visit. 

Of  all  these  and  many  other  scenes  much  of  interest  might  be 
related,  but  consideration  for  the  limits  of  the  Recorder,  and 
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for  the  patience  of  my  readers,  which  I  may  have  already  taxed, 
bid  me  forbear,  lest  I  play  the  part  of  our  enthusiastic  French 
guide  in  Laval  University,  Quebec.  He  persistently  opposed 
our  every  effort  to  leave  with  the  request  that  we  grant  him 
"just  three  minutes  more,"  when  he  would  show  us  some  relic 
of  antiquity,  with  the  assurance,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, that  it  was  "  rare,  va-ry  rare."  Finally,  with  our  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  began  to  mingle  the  sensation 
that  the  rarest  treat  he  could  afford  us  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  seek  other  quarters,  as  our  time  was  limited. 

The  incompleteness  of  these  reminiscences  would,  however, 
be  too  lamentably  apparent  were  I  to  refrain  from  a  reference  to 
the  Canadian  people.  Canadian  scenery  is  beautiful,  but  its 
people  are  indeed  charming.  Though  not  so  rapidly  progressive 
as  are  the  Americans,  yet  to  mental  culture  and  refinement  they 
add  many  of  the  noblest  traits  of  character. 

To  the  thoughtful  kindness  and  genial  hospitality  of  our 
Canadian  and  English  friends,  and  a  few  from  the  States,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  our  enjoyment,  no  tribute  of  esteem 
that  we  can  offer  seems  adequate. 

I  trust  that  every  Alumna  may  find  the  approaching  summer 
of  '92  as  delightful  as  was  our  summer  of  '91.  If  any  contem- 
plate a  trip  to  Canada,  I  would  advise,  from  sad  experience,  that 
she  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  stanza  of  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

Georgina  G.  Negley. 
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The  Flower  Maiden. 

HERE  once  lived  in  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  a  youth 
named  Giovanni.  He  was  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  a 
worker  in  marble  and  bronze,  winning  his  bread  by  the 
creation  of  beautiful  shapes.  His  workshop  was  filled  with  vases 
and  statues  and  other  relics  of  antique  art,  so  that  his  eyes  never 
wandered  from  his  work  except  to  fall  upon  images  of  beauty  ; 
and  for  his  mind,  it  was  stored  with  all  the  riches  of  ancient 
poetry,  all  the  wise  and  beautiful  thoughts  of  by-gone  ages. 
Nothing  homely  or  harsh  seemed  to  have  a  place  in  his  life. 
He  lived  in  a  world  of  the  ideal,  where  sin  and  sorrow  had  never 
touched  him. 

One  holiday,  when  the  town  was  overrun  with  merry-makers, 
he  wandered  away,  as  was  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  into 
the  fields  and  woods  near  by.  He  loved  to  listen  to  the  birds 
and  watch  them  flutter  to  and  fro  ;  and  he  loved  still  more  to 
search  for  wild  flowers,  and  find  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  shy, 
delicate  blossoms  that  love  to  hide  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
the  woods.  Giovanni  would  gather  handfuls  of  them,  and  carry 
them  home  to  his  workshop  to  brighten  up  the  cold  colors  of  his 
marble  and  bronze,  and  greet  his  fastidious  sense  with  their 
delicate  perfume.  That  day,  there  seemed  to  be  more  flowers 
than  ever  before,  so  that  he  gathered  them  until  his  arms  were 
full ;  and  in  the  evening  when  he  had  taken  them  home  and 
glorified  his  workshop  with  them,  he  began  to  think  that  the 
flowers  must  recognize  him  as  their  friend,  for  who  ever  found 
so  many  and  such  beautiful  blossoms  as  he  ?  Why  were  all 
men  so  rude  and  boisterous  as  were  the  citizens  still  laughing 
and  singing  through  the  streets  ?  And  he  thought  how  happy 
he  should  be,  if  there  were  a  human  being  as  pure  and  beautiful 
and  delicate  as  the  wild  flowers,  whom  he  could  know  and  love. 
For  Giovanni  had  never  loved  any  one. 

While  he  sat  thus  in  the  gathering  twilight,  there  came  to 
his  remembrance  an  old  book  of  magic  that  he  had  read  once, 
years  ago.  It  told  how  the  kings  of  a  mighty  race,  now  passed 
away  and  forgotten,  had  made  wives  for  their  sons  out  of  the 
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Sowers  of  the  woods  and  fields  ;  and  it  gave  the  magic  words 
they  had  used  to  call  the  flower  maidens  to  life.  As  Giovanni 
pondered,  the  words  of  the  chant  came  back  to  him,  as  though 
he  heard  them  sung  by  some  mystic  prophetess  of  that  long 
forgotten  race  ;  and  he  rose  and  took  the  flowers  and  shaped 
them  in  a  human  form,  and  chanted  over  them  the  words  he 
seemed  to  have  heard.  Almost  before  he  had  finished  he  fell 
asleep.  After  a  long  time,  he  became  dimly  conscious  of  some 
presence  near  him,  and  heard  the  rustling  of  soft  garments,  and 
felt  the  faint  breathing  of  some  ethereal  perfume.  Gradually, 
he  recalled  what  he  had  been  doing  before  he  slept,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  was  not  surprised  to  see  standing  near  him  a  maiden 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  She  was  very  small  and 
delicately  formed,  and  he  could  see  the  perfect  modelling  of  her 
figure  through  the  soft  drapery  she  wore.  Giovanni  looked  at 
her  with  a  sculptor's  eye,  and  found  her  perfect.  She  seemed 
frightened,  and  her  soft  eyes  sought  his  with  a  timid,  beseeching 
look,  that  made  her  face  still  more  beautiful  in  its  own  exquisite 
way.  Giovanni  spoke  to  her  gently,  and  soon  saw  the  frightened 
look  change  for  one  of  confidence  and  pleasure.  With  delight 
he  watched  her  expression  change  continually  as  they  talked, 
and  he  thought  how  much  beauty  he  had  hitherto  missed  in 
never  having  watched  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
beautiful  face.  Here  was  a  living  exponent  of  all  those  subtle 
ideals  of  beauty  that  he  had  been  breathing  into  marble  and 
bronze  all  his  life ;  here,  of  a  truth,  was  the  epitome  of  all 
beauty.  He  had  at  last  found  a  being  upon  whom  he  could 
depend  for  a  perfect  sympathy  with  himself,  and  who  would  be 
a  complete  satisfaction  to  his  ideal  sense.  Giovanni  loved  the 
beautiful  flower  maiden  and  she  became  his  wife. 

They  were  very  happy  as  the  days  passed,  he  working  at  his 
art,  she  watching  him  or  moving  about  in  her  slow,  quiet  way, 
to  delight  his  eyes  each  moment  with  some  new  attitude  more 
graceful  than  the  last.  But  they  were  happiest  in  the  long  days 
.they  spent  among  the  woods -and  meadows,  for  there  they  were 
farthest  away  from  their  felloWmen,  whom  Giovanni  despised 
and  of  whom  the  flower  maiden  was  still  a  little  afraid.  As  time 
went  on,  however,  she  grew  into  the  habit  of  watching  the  pass- 
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ers-by  from  the  windows  of  the  workshop,  and  often  saw  strange 
sights,  whose  meaning  she  would  ask  Giovanni.  One  day  she 
saw  a  procession  of  men  clad  in  sombre  black  and  bearing  a 
long  box  in  their  midst ;  and  they  all  looked  so  sorrowful  that 
it  made  her  sorrowful  too.  When  she  asked  Giovanni  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  procession,  he  said  it  was  because  a 
man  was  dead. 

"Dead!  what  is  it  to  be 'dead'?  I  do  not  understand  that 
word,"  she  said  woncleringly. 

Giovanni  tried  to  explain. 

"But  must  every  one  die?"  she  asked.  "Must  you  die  too? 
Oh,  Giovanni,  must  you  die?" 

He  told  her  that  people  did  not  die  until  they  were  very  old, 
and  tried  thus  to  comfort  her  ;  but  she  only  trembled  and  hid  her 
face,  and  all  that  day  she  was  very  quiet. 

One  day  not  long  after  this,  Giovanni  found  her  sobbing  in 
the  workroom,  and  after  he  had  soothed  her,  asked  what  could 
have  frightened  her  so. 

"  I  was  not  frightened,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  I  was 
only  sorry." 

"Sorry  for  some  people  outside  in  the  street?"  he  asked. 
''  Why  will  you  be  sorry  for  such  people  !  They  do  not  deserve 
a  thought." 

"  But  it  was  so  dreadful,  Giovanni,"  she  said,  with  another 
sob.  "  The  men  looked  so  angry  and  their  faces  were  so  cruel, 
and  one  struck  the  other,  and  said  such  dreadful  words." 

Giovanni  looked  at  her  curiously,  and,  as  she  turned  to  him, 
thought  how  lovely  she  looked  in  this  distress.  But  she,  looking 
in  vain  for  sympathy,  and  finding  only  the  admiring  look  he 
always  gave  her,  turned  away  again  with  a  strange  new  pain 
that  she  could  not  understand. 

Another  day,  when  Giovanni  was  away  from  home,  she  was 
alone  in  the  workshop,  and  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  street, 
ran  to  see  what  it  could  be.  Just  beside  their  door,  a  little 
child  had  been  trampled  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  its  mother 
was  wailing  over  the  lifeless  little  body.  The  flower  maiden 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  had  just  taken  the  child  from  the 
fainting  mother,  when  Giovanni  appeared*.     With  more  of  stern- 
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ness  than  he  had  ever  shown  before  he  bade  her  leave  the  child 
and  come  into  the  house.  He  told  her  never  to  do  such  a  thing 
again,  and  left  her  crouching  in  a  corner.  What  should  he  do? 
Here  was  the  only  being  whom  he  could  love  making  friends 
with  the  rude  citizens  that  he  despised.  How  could  she  be 
worthy  of  his  affection,  if  she  contaminated  herself  with  such 
society?  He  had  been  deceived.  He  had  believed  that  he  was 
loving  the  purest  and  most  delicate  of  beings.  He  grew  quite 
indignant,  thinking  thus  alone  ;  but  when  he  saw  her,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  her  beauty  ;  and  so  he  spoke  to  her  gently 
and  tried  to  make  her  forget  his  sternness,  but  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  sad,  far-away  look,  and  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

As  time  went  on  the  flower  maiden  mingled  more  and  more 
with  the  people  about  her,  and  used  often  to  speak  to  the  child- 
ren on  the  streets  and  give  them  bonbons.  All  the  beggars  in 
the  town  learned  to  know  her,  and  were  always  sure  of  help  from 
the  cold,  careless  sculptor's  beautiful  wife.  But  the  expression 
of  far  away  longing  and  sadness  now  never  left  her  face,  as  she 
grew  to  learn  more  and  more  of  the  unhappiness  all  about  her ; 
and  she  became  pale  and  wan,  and  by  and  by  could  no  longer 
go  about  the  house.  Giovanni  would  ask  her  if  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  do  for  her,  if  there  was  nothing  she  would  like  to 
have  ;  and  she  would  look  at  him  wistfully  and  then  merely 
sigh  and  say  no.  He  often  asked  her  why  she  was  so  sad,  for 
everything  about  her  life  was  happy.  She  would  turn  away 
and  say  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  or  "  You  could  not  understand." 

But  one  evening  she  called  him  to  her  and  said  : 

"  Giovanni,  I  shall  not  live  much  longer.  I  love  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  always  with  you.  But  I  cannot  bear  the  sor- 
row of  your  world.  Even  if  I  could  win  your  love,  it  would  not 
make  me  happy.  But  do  not  think  I  reproach  you,  Giovanni- 
It  is  not  your  fault.     You  cannot  understand." 

As  she  spoke,  she  smiled  on  him  as  she  had  done  in  those 
first  happy  days,  though  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  still  far  away. 
Giovanni  was  touched.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  to  lose 
his  beautiful  creation?  And  as  he  gazed,  wondering,  a  deep 
sleep  fell  upon  him,  like  the  sleep  he  had  once  awakened 
from  to  find  her.     After  a  long  time,  he  awoke  again  ;  but  this 
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time  there  was  no  one  near  him.  He  started  up  and  turned  to 
the  couch  where  she  had  been  lying,  but  on  it  there  was  only  a 
heap  of  withered  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Many  years  passed  away,  and  the  beautiful  flower  maiden 
was  forgotten  by  all,  save  for  one  lonely,  old,  old  man,  who 
recalled  her  only  as  a  youthful  dream  of  ideal  beauty.  A 
wretched,  feeble  old  man  he  was,  living  apart  in  miserable 
poverty,  disdaining  every  one  around  him,  and  pointed  at  by 
the  children  in  the  streets  as  the  man  who  so  hated  his  fellows 
that  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 


To- 


WITH  A  COPY  OF  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

This  little  book  I  send  to  thee, 
To  while  away  an  idle  hour. 

That  it  may  bring  thee  thoughts  of  me, 

This  little  book  I  send  to  thee. 

But  most,  that  thou  mayst  come  to  be 
A  dweller  in  this  Muse's  bower — 

This  little  book  I  send  to  thee, 
To  while  away  an  idle  hour. 


♦'."•• 
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AST  June  having,  by  way  of  encouragement,  promised  one 
of  the  newly  elected  Editors  an  article  on  my  European 
trip,  I  shall  attempt  a  response  to  her  gentle  re- 
minder. Like  a  good  many  other  promises,  it  was  easier  to  make 
than  to  fulfill.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  an  indifferent  writer 
to  attempt  a  description  of  historic  scenes  and  places,  when  guide 
books  are  so  full  and  lectures  on  travel  so  numerous.  But  a  few 
of  the  incidents  of  our  trip  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  It  has 
been  said  "the  heart  but  half  enjoys  alone,"  and  never  is  it  more 
true  than  when  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  wonders  of  the  Old 
World.  We  found  that  eleven  were  just  enough  to  help  each 
other  to  enjoy. 

As  to  the  romance  and  sentiment  of  an  ocean  voyage,  they  are 
best  appreciated  by  remaining  on  land.  At  times  it  is  pleasant, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  but  on  the  whole  monotonous,  especially  if 
of  more  than  a  week's  duration.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to 
give  the  impression  that  Miss  Pelletreau  and  your  humble  servant 
acquitted  themselves  otherwise  than  creditably  on  the  steamer. 
On  an  ocean  voyage  one  should  certainly  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing. If  economy  must  be  practiced,  it  is  best  practiced  on  land. 
Which  reminds  me  that  I  went  abroad  burdened  with  a  weight 
of  ominous  stories  from  one  and  another  concerning  the  dreadful 
discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  Continental  travel  and  hotels, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  was  agreeably  disappointed.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  advantage  to  the  traveler  in  America  is  the  ease 
and  cheapness  with  which  baggage  is  conveyed  as  compared  with 
the  awkwardness  and  expense  attending  it  elsewhere.  I  read 
with  pleasure  in  a  recent  London  letter  that  the  English  are  by 
degrees  adopting  American  facilities  of  travel,  and  that  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  checking  system  will  be 
adopted  there.  The  main  lines  are  using  Pullman  cars,  some  of 
them  actually  imported  from  America.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  on  the  first  vestibule  train  ever  used  in  England.  At 
every  station  crowds  were  gathered  round,  peering  into  the  com- 
partments. We  were  considerably  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  unwonted  excitement,  until  it  was  explained  by 
the  guard. 
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On  crossing  to  Holland  our  attention  was  drawn  to  an  unusual 
array  of  flags  and  gay  decorations  on  the  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
Rotterdam.  Proceeding  at  once  to  the  Hague  the  display 
became  more  and  more  manifest.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
be  sure,  but  we  hardly  thought  the  Dutch  educated  up  to  cele- 
brating it,  nor  did  it  seem  altogether  probable  that  the  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  our  party.  At  the  hotel  we 
heard  the  good  news.  That  "  globe-trotter "  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Queen  Regent 
Emma  of  Holland,  and  would  arrive  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Throwing  down  our  satchels  and  umbrellas  we  left  for  the  street, 
determined  not  to  miss  a  glimpse  of  Royalty.  Twenty  cents 
each  secured  standing  room  on  a  plank  stretched  between  two 
small  hand-carts,  which  raised  us  "head  and  shoulders"  above 
the  crowd.  Soon  a  cannon  announced  the  train's  arrival  and 
the  party  drove  past  and  very  near  us,  allowing  a  most  satis- 
factory view.  With  the  Emperor  rode  the  Queen  Regent,  a  fine 
looking  woman  of  middle  age,  whose  kindly,  pleasant  face  is  in 
entire  accord  with  her  character.  Following  them  were  the 
Empress  of  Germany  and  the  little  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Hol- 
land, an  attractive  child  of  perhaps  twelve  years.  As  to  the 
Kaiser  he  is  young,  fair  and  handsome,  with  a  much  more 
refined  and  intelligent  expression  than  one  sees  in  the  average 
specimen  of  Royalty. 

Only  two  of  the  "  eleven  "  had  influence  enough  to  get  into 
the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Not  being  of  the  fortunate  number  I 
am  unable  to  favor  the  readers  of  the  Recorder  with  my 
impressions  of  His  Holiness.  The  rest  of  us  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  seeing  a  Cardinal,  who,  we  were  told,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  probable  successor  of  Leo  XIII.  In  flaming 
garments  he  entered  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  the 
people  eagerly  endeavoring  to  kiss  his  ring.  At  the  altar  his 
outer  garments  were  exchanged  by  priests  for  white  ones  and 
then  the  High  Mass  proceeded.  The  music  was  the  finest  we 
heard  during  the  summer.  In  this  church  are  kept  the  chains 
with  which  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  bound  in  prison. 
Once  a  year  they  are  exhibited  and  the  special  services  just 
alluded  to  take  place  ;    then  the  people  crowd  around  to  kiss 
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the  chains,  after  which  they  are  locked  in  a  casket  until  the 
first  of  August  comes  again. 

The  question  has  been  put  to  me  repeatedly,  What  did  you 
enjoy  most  ?  This  question  I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer. 
Everything  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  in  its  way,  and  the  variety 
inexhaustible.  Surely  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  like 
Venice,  nothing  like  Rome,  nothing  like  Naples — rendering 
comparison  impossible.  Even  when  asked  as  to  the  comparative 
delights  of  Paris  and  London,  I  can  only  say  that  Paris  is  inter- 
esting and  beautiful,  London  interesting  and  ugly. 

A  visit  to  famous  places  renders  the  events  of  history  more 
real  to  us  and  easier  to  remember,  besides  creating  a  desire  for 
further  reading  and  study.  How  much  was  recalled  in  a  day  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  of  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII,  Bloody  Mary, 
Cromwell,  Charles  I  and  "William  of  Orange,  whose  Dutch  gar- 
dener laid  out  the  grounds  in  the  exquisite  condition  one  now 
sees  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  fiction  as  of  history.  Such  books 
as  Romola,  The  Marble  Fawn,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  and  many 
others  are  re-read  with  added  interest.  A  sight  of  these  places 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  books  of  travel  that  ever  were  written. 

A  summer  in  Europe  is  certainly  a  "literal  education,"  nor 
are  its  delights  past  and  gone  on  reaching  the  home  shore.  In 
addition  to  the  stimulus  given  to  mind  and  body  it  leaves 
pleasant  memories  of  associates  and  associations  which  will  last 
as  long  as  life.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  best  possible  investment 
of  money  a  young  lady  can  make,  after  graduating  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

Mary  W.  Mathews,  '86. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Poetry  of  Keats. 

I  OHX  KEATS  was  a  man  who  failed  utterly  in  life. 
•  L  There  seemed  a  fate  against  him  always.  Though  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  succeeded  in  clearing  him  from 
the  imputation  of  having  been  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article/'  and 
though  the  conception  of  "  Johnny  Keats  "  has  forever  passed 
away,  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  in  that  beautiful  poetic 
soul,  there  was  something  "  out  of  tune  and  harsh,"  something 
that  not  only  saddened  his  life  and  contributed  to  shortening  it, 
but  also  placed  a  fatal  limitation  on  that  genius  which,  among 
all  moderns,  gave  promise  of  coming  nearest  Shakespeare. 

But  when  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  man  to  his  work, 
we  find  not  only  the  highest  promise  of  infinite  perfectibility, 
but  also  an  actual  excellence  which  approaches  the  perfection  of 
the  poetic  art.  The  amount  of  Keats;  best  work  is  very  small. 
14  Lamia,"  "  Hyperion,"  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  a  few  odes 
and  sonnets  would  make  a  slender  volume  ;  but  that  slender 
volume  would  contain  nothing  that  is  not  really  of  the  best, 
much  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Keats  must  have  been 
prophetically  inspired,  when  he  wrote  :  "  I  think  I  shall  be 
among  the  English  Poets  after  my  death." 

As  to  the  general  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  we  find  it 
fulfilling  at  least  two  of  Milton's  three  requirements  for  true 
poetry.  "  Sensuous  "  is  the  epithet  always  used  to  describe  it. 
"  Impassioned  "  it  is,  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is  also  "  simple  "  in 
the  sense  of  awakening  simple  emotions  ;  but  not  simple  in  the 
sense  of  unadorned.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  later 
poems,  as  for  instance  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,  it  may  be 
described  as  ornate  and  luxurious,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of 
excess.  Indeed,  the  earlier  and  less  polished  poems  seem  half- 
smothered  in  their  own  profusion  of  ornament.  But  over- 
ornamentation  and  diffuseness  are  the  faults  of  a  richly-gifted 
nature,  and  Keats  proved  conclusively  that  he  was  able  to  over- 
come them.  So  we  see  him  gradually  attaining  that  equable, 
subdued  tone  that  is  the  perfection  of  art,  and  attainable  only 
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by  those  who  hold  much  in  reserve.  His  over-fecundity  wore 
away  with  the  writing  of  Endymion,  in  which  the  Hymn  to 
Pan  heralded  worthily  the  later  odes. 

The  sensuous  quality  of  all  Keats'  poems  is,  without  doubt, 
their  very  essence.  This  is  not  remarkable  in  so  young  a  poet, 
nor  is  it  a  fault,  for  Shakespeare  has  demonstrated  that  a 
beginner  may,  with  advantage,  test  his  powers  on  purely  object- 
ive, sensuous  themes.  It  seems  to  me  that  Keats  had  in  all 
his  poems  a  deeper  thought,  which  can  be  discerned  after  long 
and  loving  familiarity  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  his 
nature  to  treat  everything  in  a  sensuous  manner.  Besides,  he 
had  a  tendency  to  personify  nature  in  all  her  phases.  If  he 
had  not  found  the  Greek  myths  ready  to  his  hand  he  would 
have. invented  a  mythology  of  his  own.  As  might  be  expected, 
his  illustrations  and  figures  are  generally  drawn  from  sensible 
nature.  On  account  of  this,  and  on  account  of  his  constitutional 
preference  for  images  of  beauty,  his  style  of  treatment  leaves  on 
the  mind  much  the  same  impression  as  does  exquisite  bodily 
pleasure.  The  effect  produced  by  a  first  taste  of  Keats,  is  more 
nearly  akin  to  that  produced  by  Chopin's  music,  than  to  any 
other  I  can  think  of.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this 
comparison  of  Keats  and  Chopin  has  been  made  before,  but  by 
whom  I  do  not  know.  I  have  found  the  detailed  comparison 
interesting,  especially  that  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  with  a 
nocturne  in  G  major.  The  dissonances  and  resolutions  in  the 
latter,  are  so  sweet  as  almost  to  pain  the  ear.  The  effect  on  the 
mind,  in  both  cases,  is  a  feeling  of  sensuous  enjoyment  so  vivid, 
that,  as  Keats  himself  might  say,  it  is  "delicious." 

Such  being  the  sensuous  character  of  Keats'  poems,  it  follows 
that  he  should  deal  largely  in  description.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
master  of  description,  technically  so-called.  He  never  intro- 
duces a  description  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  background, 
or  an  illustration  ;  and  even  then  it  has  an  integral  part  in  the 
whole  effect.  He  never  protracts  a  description  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  few  closely  packed  lines.  Above  all,  he*  never 
paints  still-life — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression  in 
another  than  its  technical  sense.  In  other  words,  he  never 
condescends  to  be  a  mere  painter,  nor  confines  himself  within 
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the  limits  imposed  on  one  whose  working  material  is  dead 
matter.  He  recognizes  the  higher  opportunities  of  the  poet. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is  the  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn. 
If  ever  he  chose  a  subject  that  must  have  insensibly  tempted 
him  to  a  description  of  a  set,  pictured  scene,  it  was  surely  this. 
An  inferior  poet  would  describe  the  groups  of  figures  as  they 
are  arranged  upon  the  urn.  But  Keats  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  To  him,  the  urn  expressed  a  "  flowery  tale. "  He 
describes  the  lover  as  forever  loving  one  who  must  forever  be 
fair,  and  as 

"Forever  piping  songs  forever  new." 

He  not  only  describes  the  procession  as  in  the  act  of  passing, 
but  tells  us  of  the  "  little  town  "  they  have  left  vacant.  Poetic 
imagination  pervades  the  entire  description,  and  the  key  to  the 
whole  seems  to  me  to  be  the  passage  : 

"  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone." 

Probably  the  most  striking  single  example,  in  all  Keats'  poetry, 
of  a  perfect,  imaginative  description,  is  the  famous  simile  in 
Hyperion  : 

"  As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  for  one  gradual,  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave  : 
So  came  these  words  and  went " 

In  the  more  technical  details  of  his  style,  Keats  shows  as 
subtle  and  profound  an  artistic  sense,  as  in  his  more  general 
treatment  of  his  subject.  In  Endymion  there  are,  occasionally, 
harsh  lines  and  wrong  accents ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
slabbed  margin  of  a  well,"  or  lays  the  accent  and  the  rhyme  on 
the  "second  syllable  of  "velvet."  But  after  reading  his  later 
poems,  one  wonders  how  he  could  ever  have  tolerated  anything 
slipshod  or  harsh.     The  music  of  the  odes  is  perfect.     Critics 
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have,  in  some  cases,  found  fault  with  his  treatment  of  the 
theme  ;  but  no  one  could  find  the  slightest  discord  in  the  music 
of  the  verse.  He  is  as  successful,  too,  in  accumulating  harmony, 
as  in  creating  it  in  isolated  lines  ;  and  occasionally  allows  him- 
self to  roll  out  a  large,  far-sounding  sentence,  like  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  forest  trees  already  quoted.  In  many  cases,  he 
attains  a  true  Miltonic  grandeur,  which  is  an  indication  of  the 
natural  instinct  for  the  Titanic  which  he  seems  to  have  repressed. 
In  the  main,  however,  he  works  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  music 
of  his  verse  is  soft  and  delicate. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  Keats'  music,  is  his  mastery 
of  "  tone  color."  Not  only  do  sound  and  sense  often  correspond, 
but  there  is  frequently  a  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the 
cumulation  of  adjectives  and  phrases  which  suggest  images  of 
the  same  nature.     For  instance,  in  the  lines  : 

"  Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn," — 

the  effect  of  "alien,"  coming  after  "  sad,"  "sick,"  and  "in  tears," 
is  almost  as  if  we  had  heard  a  sob.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  the  first  two  lines  of  Hyperion  : 

"  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale, 
Far-sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn " 


or  take,  as  a  different  effect,  produced  mostly  by  the  vowel 
sounds  themselves,  this  from  Lamia  : 

"  Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowelled  under-song 
Kept  up  among  the  guests " 

and  notice  the  almost  velvety  effect  produced  by  the  o  sounds. 
The  opening  stanza  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  is  not  less  successful 
than  the  opening  lines  of  Hyperion,  in  setting  a  tone  for  the 
poem  : 

"  St.  Agnes'  Eve — Oh,  bitter  chill  it  was, 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold ; 
Numb  were  the  headman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayers  he  saith." 
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The  chilly  effect  is  still  further  heightened,  in  the  second  stanza, 
by  the  reference  to  the  cold  stone  : 

"  The  sculptured  dead  on  each  side  seemed  to  freeze." 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Keats'  poetry ;  but  it 
possesses  one  more  quality,  so  subtle  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze 
it.  I  have  already  said  that  the  effect  produced  by  Keats  is 
akin  to  exquisite  bodily  pleasure,  and  that  the  effect  is  due  to 
an  atmosphere  of  sensuous  beauty.  When  analyzed,  the  images 
of  sensuous  beauty  are  seen  to  be,  almost  without  exception, 
typical  of  intellectual  beauty,  or  beauty  in  the  abstract.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  that  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  typical  use  of  sensuous  imagery.  I  refer  to  the  description 
of  the  feast  spread  by  Porphyro  before  he  awakens  his  mistress. 
Several  critics  have  questioned  the  propriety  of  introducing  this 
description,  on  the  ground  that  it  forms  no  integral  part  of  the 
story,  and  so  breaks  the  unity.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
the  passage  has  a  most  vital  place  in  the  poem  —  illustrates,  in 
fact,  its  main  idea  ;  for  it  arouses  in  the  mind,  by  its  wealth  and 
luxury  of  imagery,  the  sense  of  the  richness  and  glory  of  love. 
Many  more  examples  of  this  more  purely  intellectual  element 
might  be  given  ;  but  perhaps  the  fullest  expression  of  Keats' 
creed  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  lines  : 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty ;  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  a  man's  religion,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  aside  from  associations  of  artificial  creed  or 
dogma,  is  that  element  that  idealizes  for  him  the  commonplaces 
of  every-day  life,  then  the  conception  of  abstract  beauty  as  the 
representative  of  uttermost  truth,  was  Keats'  religion  ;  and  if  it 
be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  this  conception  of  truth  and 
beauty  is  the  deepest  and  greatest  philosophic  idea  that  the  poet 
can  express,  then  is  Keats  a  great  poet.  For  to  this  great  idea  all 
of  his  poems  owe  their  power.  To  his  beautiful  expression  of 
this  idea,  he  himself  owes  his  position  among  poets.  To  this 
spirit  of  truth  and  beauty,  incarnate  in  the  human  soul,  he 
dedicated  himself  as  priest,  and  to  it  he  sang : 
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So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 

Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  chain  swung  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale  mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 

Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress. 

Mary  Bidwell  Breed. 


Mr.  Joseph  H.  Gittings  in 
his  early  life  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  having  been 
devoted  always  to  music,  the 
question,  "Are  you  going  to  be 
a  doctor  or  a  musician  ?  "  was 
one  day  presented  to  him.  It 
took  him  a  very  short  time  to 
decide,  for  on  the  morrow  came 
the  answer,  "  I  shall  be  a  mu- 
sician." 

How  we  must  rejoice  at  his 
decision  ! 

He  is,  to-day,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  been  for 

many  years  closely  connected   with  the  Pennsylvania  College. 

Besides  being  the  principal  musical  instructor  of  this  institution, 

he  takes  great  interest  in  it,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  further  its 

development. 

He  has  an  intense  musical  nature,  and  is  so  devoted  to  his  art, 

that  he  makes  one,  when  coming  in  contact  with  him,  feel  that 
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there  is  lacking  in  one's  life  a  powerful  force,  when  unable  to 
understand  and  appreciate  music,  whence  may  be  derived  the 
chief  sources  of  entertainment,  sympathy,  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration. 

He  has  been  trying  for  many  years  to  educate  the  musical 
taste  of  Pittsburgh,  by  bringing  here,  largely  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  loss,  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  From  the  size  of  the  audiences  at  such  entertain- 
ments, one  is  forced  to  judge  that  the  people  have  been  very 
ungrateful  to  him  for  his  beneficence. 

Mr.  Gittings  has  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  takes  interest 
in  them  all,  being  careful  to  educate  them  with  an  appreciation 
and  love  for  the  best  music  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  finest  musicians,  whom  he  frequently  brings  to  Dilworth 
Hall. 

No  matter  what  his  loss,  he  always  feels  fully  repaid  if  the  girls 
appreciate  his  efforts.  We  surely  all  join  in  feeling  that  he  has 
not  only  chosen  his  art,  but  that  art  has  chosen  him. 
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Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women — 1891. 

HE  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Wallace,  the 
President.  After  roll  call,  the  Secretary  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  and  also  the  names  of  those 
who  had  sent  regrets. 

Then  the  Treasurer  read  her  report,  showing  that  there  was  a 
sum  of  $64.77  in  the  treasury. 

The  Hymeneal  report  had  not  been  sent  in,  but  was  read  from 
the  Recorder,  as  was  also  the  record  of  births,  which  shows  that 
the  College  is  now  grandmother  to  five  additional  little  ones. 

The  association  then  admitted  to  membership  the  Class  of  '91, 
including  Miss  Cunningham,  Miss  Pickersgill,  Miss  Scott  and 
Miss  Sheafer. 

Next  in  order  was  the  resignation  of  Miss  Negley,  of  the  office 
of  Treasurer.  This  was  accepted,  but  not  without  expressions 
of  sincere  regret,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  her  great 
service  to  the  Alumnse. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  the  hour  for  the  Alumnae 
meeting  be  changed  to  11  o'clock. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded,  that  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Alumna?  and  of  Secretary  of  the  Class  be  separated, 
and  after  luncheon  the  motion  was  carried. 

Following  these  was  a  motion,  by  Mrs.  Warmcastle,  that  the 
Recorder  be  abandoned.  This  called  forth  warm  discussion, 
but  after  luncheon  the  motion  was  lost. 

At  this  time,  luncheon  being  announced,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

The  first  thing  after  this  was  Mrs.  Warmcastle's  report  of  her 
inability  to  find  those  willing  to  give  toasts. 

Next,  the  association  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  interesting 
paper  read  by  the  President. 

The  election  of  officers  followed,  the  result  being  as  follows  : 
President,  Mrs.  Spencer ;  Vice  President,  Miss  Negley  ;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Aiken ;    Treasurer,  Miss  Lyon.      Miss  Cunningham 
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being  nominated  for  Hymeneal  Recorder  and  Necrologist,  and 
no  other  nomination  being  made,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to 
cast  the  vote,  and  Miss  Cunningham's  election  was  complete. 
Literary  Editors  for  the  Recorder,  Miss  Ferguson  and  Miss 
Easton  ;   Business  Editors,  Miss  Ewing  and  Miss  Walker. 

The  last  and  most  important  resolution  was  that  the  Alumnse 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
for  establishing  a  scholarship,  to  be  named  the  "Helen  E.  Pelle- 
treau  Scholarship." 

Committee  upon  Scholarship :  Miss  Jennie  Clark,  Miss 
Hillman,  Miss  Susan  Ewing,  Miss  Thurston,  Miss  Aiken  (Chair- 
man) .  The  committee  having  the  privilege  of  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  when  they  deem  advisable. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  June,  1892. 

Lily  Virginia  Pickersgill, 

Secretary. 

SPECIAL   MEETING. 

January  28th,  1892. 

The  President  being  absent,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President,  Miss  Negley. 

The  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  to  lay  all  regular  business 
aside  and  to  hear  from  the  Committee  upon  Scholarship,  by 
whom  the  meeting  was  called. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon  Scholarship  gave  an 
account  of  their  work  and  that  they  proposed  engaging  M'lle 
Marie  Decca  to  give  a  song  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall,  February 
11th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship." 
The  committee  asked  a  loan  of  fifty  dollars  from  the  Alunma? 
until  after  the  recital.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to 
grant  their  request. 

The  committee  asked  to  have  their  number  enlarged.  A 
motion  was  made  and  seconded,  to  give  the  committee  privilege 
of  enlarging  their  number  whenever  they  need  to  do  so. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Alunmse  were  present. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  to  adjourn. 

Rachel  C.  Aiken, 

Secretary. 
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Treasurer's  Report. 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  May  i,  1891, 

From  annual  fees,         -  -  -  - 

"      advertisements  in  Ai,umn^  Recorder, 
"      interest  on  deposit,        ... 

Total,       ...  - 


$  64 

77 

39 

5o 

252 

00 

2 

45 

$358  72 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Publishing  Ai,umn^  Recorder, 
Printing  and  postal  cards, 
Balance  in  bank, 
Cash,  - 

Total, 


$262  85 

2  62 

76  22 

17  03 


$358  72 


May  1,  1892. 


Margaret  S.  Lyon, 

Treasurer. 
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Hymeneal  Record. 


GRADUATES. 

Miss  Agnes  Pitcairn — Omer  Scott  Decker,  Pittsburgh,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1891. 

Bessie  IT.  Barker — David  Garden,  February,  1892. 

Elizabeth  Thurston — Lewis  Buckley  Stillwell,  Pittsburgh, 
April  19,  1892. 

Lillian  G.  Hill— John  N.  O'Neil,  Brownsville,  April  20,  1892. 

Cora  E.  Carr — George  P.  Jones. 

UNDER-GRADUATES. 

Araminta  Logan — Reed  B.  Coyle,  Mercer,  October  6,  1891. 

Cornelia  Ewart — F.  N.  Van  Austen,  Pittsburgh,  November  12, 
1891. 

Margaret  Gordon  Sloan — W  W.  Medill,  M.  D.,  Monongahela 
City,  November  5,  1891. 

Margaret  Stewart — Mr.  Dinkey,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Louise  Dilworth — Otis  H.  Childs,  Pittsburgh,  November  19, 
1891. 

Elizabeth  J.  Burt — Edwin  G.  Ferguson,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1892. 

Emma  Marston  Gilfillan — Charles  H.  Thomas,  Philadelphia, 
March  30,  1892. 

Leonora  Hunter — Grant  Anderson,  Turtle  Creek,  February  4, 
1892. 

Florence  Rees— Geo.  S.  Scully,  Pittsburgh,  October  21,  1891. 

Adelaide  Boyle — Edward  Heaton,  Brainerd,  October  6,  1891. 

Nellie  Duncan— Mr.  Shepard,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  21,  1892. 

Jane  D.  Wilson— Wm.  Walker,  Pittsburgh,  April    13,    1892. 

Ella  May  Elkins— W.  S.  Fraser,  Pittsburgh. 
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Births. 

Mrs.  Kitty  Wilson  McKnight,  a  son. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Morgan  Porter,  a  son,  George  McC. 
Mrs.  Mary  Acheson  Spencer,  a  son. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reynolds  Alger,  West  Bidgefield,    Ohio,   a   son, 
December  8,  1891. 

Mrs.  Leina  Dilworth  Jones,  a  son. 
Mrs.  Mary  Glynn  Murdock,  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Christine  McKelvy  Lazear,  a  daughter. 


Memorial. 

"  J  HE  Class  of  '90  will  always  remember  one  who,  although 
-JL  not  among  them  when  they  graduated,  yet  went  with 
them  through  their  entire  course  of  studies  until  the  final  year. 
Cora  B.  Easton  attended  the  College  until  June,  1889,  then 
leaving  her  class  mates  to  be  married,  November  6th,  to  John  W. 
Hubbard.  Winning  unusual  popularity  everywhere,  at  the 
College  she  drew  around  her  a  social  atmosphere  in  which  her 
cordial,  graceful  manner  was  most  prominent.  We  have  for- 
gotten many  of  the  lessons  we  studied  together,  but  we  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  taught  by  her  bright,  sunny  disposition 
and  her  unfailing  cheerfulness. 

Only  those  who  knew  her  can  appreciate  the  loss  her  family 
suffers.  Her  brief  life  seemed  just  begun,  when  on  October 
8th,  1891,  death  came  and  gently  closed  a  future  holding  every 
happiness. 

"And  still  the  aching  heart  doth  turn  away 
To  silence,  listening  and  remembering. 
It  loveth  starlight  more  than  blinding  day, 
And  trusteth  time  to  heal  its  broken  wing." 


On  a  beautiful  June  morning  in  1879  the  old  College  Chapel 
was  filled  with  the  expectant  and  interested  friends  of  three 
young  girls  who  were  taking  their  farewell  of  school  days  and 
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school  friends.  Deep  down  in  our  fluttering  hearts  was  the 
wonder  what  was  to  be  the  lot  and  career  of  each  of  us  in  the 
new  world  we  were  entering. 

We  were  the  first  graduating  class  under  Miss  Pelletreau's 
presidency,  and  we  felt  then,  as  we  always  have  since,  that  this 
was  a  peculiar  tie  binding  us  to  our  noble  friend  and  instructor. 
The  days  and  years  have  flown  by  rapidly  since  then,  bringing 
joys  and  sorrows  on  their  wings  ;  but  one  of  our  number,  Sue 
Mitchell,  was  always  the  same  true  hearted  girl,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  In  September,  1890,  she  married  the  Rev. 
Melvin  Kyle,  a  United  Presbyterian  minister  of  Philadelphia, 
and  left  her  home  in  the  East  End  a  radiant  bride.  Last  sum- 
mer I  visited  her,  and  I  shall  always  love  to  remember  how  I 
found  her,  the  sweet,  happy  mistress  of  her  new  home.  But  all 
we  earthly  friends  can  bestow  on  our  dear  ones  will  not  avail  to 
keep  them  with  us  when  the  messenger  comes  to  call  them  to 
the  Heavenly  Mansions  ;  and  so  one  spring  morning,  with  little 
warning  to  those  about  her,  the  summons  came,  and  she  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  King.  She  died  April  27th, 
and  her  remains  were  laid  away  in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery  May 
3d.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  all,  and  we  could  only  pray  that  the 
aching  hearts  of  those  bereft  might  feel  the  healing  touch  of 
Him  "whose  she  was  and  whom  she  served." 

Sue  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  members  of  our  Alumnae,  and 
always  felt  the  deepest  love  for  her  Alma  Mater.  As  an  associa- 
tion we  have  sustained  a  real  loss  ;  but  it  comes  home  with  a 
deeper  meaning  to  those  of  us  who  knew  her  best.  It  was  only 
such  who  could  appreciate  her  noble  character,  as  she  was  nat- 
urally quiet  and  retiring. 

Her  death  seems  to  our  blinded  vision  a  strange  providence, 
but  we  love  to  recall  the  words  of  her  pastor,  that  when  our 
prayers  for  her  recovery  did  not  avail,  it  was  because  One  above 
had  prayed :  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory."     And  we  can  humbly  say  :    "  He  doeth  all  things  well." 

Westanna  McCay  Pardee. 
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Impressions  of  New  Books. 


"  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits  ....  so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading  :    It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul  forward,headlong,into  a  book's  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

Mrs.  Browning. 


EORGE  Du  MAURIER'S  pictures  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
have  interested  us  for  some  time,  for  they  all  have  a  "  something 
which  we  cannot  describe,"  which  we  see  in  the  work  of  no  other 
artist.  When  we  heard  that"  the  artist  is  also  an  author  and  was  about  to  publish 
a  novel,  we  all  looked  forward  to  its  publication  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
for  we  thought  that  it  would  not  be  as  other  novels  are,  and  we  were  not  doomed 
to  disappointment.  "Peter  Ibbetson"  has  a  peculiar  fascination  about  it,  and 
is  so  intensely  interesting  and  realistic  that  one  feels  sure  that  "  dreaming 
true "  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  thing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  pathetic  description  of  life,  from  boyhood  on  through  manhood,  and  at 
the  same  time  fascinating  to  a  high  degree. 


The  fact  that  "The  Unseen  Friend"  is  published  by  the  Riverside  Press, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  a  recommendation  in  itself.  The  book  is  written 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  who  has  become  known  through  her  poems  and  essays.  The 
literary  skill  and  careful  analysis  of  the  subject  will  make  the  book  popular 
among  thoughtful  people.  The  author  shows  that  "The  Unseen  Friend"  is 
also  an  ever  present  and  an  ever  helpful  one,  and  has  written  her  ideas  in  such 
clear  and  pleasing  language  that  they  carry  conviction  with  them.  The  book 
is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  help  all  who  read  it  thoughtfully. 


The  prophecies  of  the  Bible  regarding  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  have  fur- 
nished material  for  a  series  of  books  which  are  extremely  interesting  and  show 
a  deep  and  careful  study  of  the  prophecies.     Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  in  his  series, 
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entitled  "Our  Race,"  which  was  begun  in  March,  1890,  but  not  so  widely  known 
until  this  year,  shows  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  about  Israel.  The 
prophecies  regarding  Israel  and  Judah  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  Mr. 
Totten  takes  them  literally  and  does  not  try  to  explain  away  seeming  contra- 
dictions. The* Jews  of  the  present  day  are  the  descendants  of  Judah,  and  he 
shows  how  all  the  prophecies  about  Israel  are  fulfilled  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  can  be  fulfilled  in  no  other  known  race  on  the  globe,  and  as  there  is  not 
enough  space  on  the  earth  that  has  not  been  explored,  which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  a  race  fulfilling  all  the  prophecies,  he  thinks  that  such  another  race  does 
not  exist.  His  arguments  are  certainly  very  strong,  and  his  writings  show  a 
thorough  knowledge,  which  few  possess,  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies. 


Admirers  of  Mrs.  Whitney  will  be  pleased  with  her  new  story,  "A  Golden 
Gossip."  Gossips,  as  a  rule,  are  not  lovable  characters,  but  Mrs.  Whitney  has 
introduced  us  to  a  very  charming  one,  and  has  shown  that  even  gossiping  can 
be  made  a  fine  art  "in  the  hands  of  him  supremely  wise."  This  "Golden 
Gossip,"  as  the  authoress  calls  her  heroine,  by  finding  out  the  best  qualities  in 
every  person,  exerted  such  a  power  for  good  in  her  social  intercourse  that  her 
influence  was  felt  by  all  in  the  community  in  which  she  lived.  Mrs.  Whitney's 
books  are  noted  for  their  high  moral  tone,  and  are  read  and  loved  by  all  young 
girls,  upon  whom  the  character  of  Rill  Ray  must  have  an  ennobling  influence. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


"A  Handfui,  of  Lavender." — This  dainty  little  volume  is  a  collection  of 
short  poems  written  by  Miss  Reese,  most  of  them  in  lyric  style,  in  which  the 
author  shows  marked  ability  in  handling  a  variety  of  subjects.  She  is  original 
in  expression,  and  one  finds  new  thoughts  in  every  line.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  the  book  is  pleasant  thoughts,  and  one  closes  it  with  regret. 


"A  Song  of  Life,"  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  is  a  pretty  little  story  of 
plant  and  animal  life.    It  contains  a  very  interesting  description  of  cross  fertili- 
zation of  flowers  and  the  manner  in  which  this  process  is  effected.     The  book 
.  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  author  and  Robert  Forsyth ;  edited  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 


"  Points  of  View"  is  a  collection  of  critical  essays  by  Miss  Agnes  Repplier. 
They  are  written  in  a  bright,  graceful  style,  which  takes  away  any  dullness  the 
reader  might  otherwise  feel  in  the  discussion  of  such  weighty  subjects.  The 
author  is  a  keen,  thoughtful  observer,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  stand- 
ard characters  of  literature  is  shown  on  every  page,  though  in  a  modest  and 
unpretentious  way  that  prevents  any  accusation  of  didactic  pedantry.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  a  critic  with  such  original  ideas  and  independent  views,  urging 
a  plea  for  humor,  for  freedom  of  taste  and  for  pleasure  as  the  end  of  art.     Each 
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chapter  of  this  little  volume  is  a  complete  essay,  full  of  practical  suggestions  to 
youthful  writers,  and  subtly  pointing  out  those  lasting  qualities  which  appeal 
to  the  mature  observation  of  men  and  women. 

The  simple  charm  of  Miss  Repplier's  criticism  lies  in  her  kindly  charity  to- 
ward all,  a  charity  that  is  refreshing  in  this  cynical  age  when  ,half  the  world 
devotes  itself  strenuously  to  the  correction  and  improvement  of  the  other  half. 
There  are  few  who  will  not  appreciate  the  keen  sense  of  humor  underlying  the 
essay  on  "  Esoteric  Economy,"  and  wish  to  share  with  some  one  the  story  of 
King  John's  elusive  legacy. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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Personals. 

VERY  pleasant  feature  of  this  College  year,  and  one 
profitable  as  well,  has  been  that  of  Miss  Pelletreau's 
Wednesday  morning  talks  of  her  past  summer 
spent  in  Europe.  Miss  Pelletreau  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  choosing  subjects  of  interest  to  all,  and  in  presenting  them  in 
a  most  attractive  manner.  The  one  opinion  of  the  girls,  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  words,  is  :  "Aren't  Miss  Pelletreau's  'talks' 
interesting  ?     The  only  trouble  is  that  they  are  too  short." 

Class  of  '92  has  decided  to  dispense  with  the  regulation 
reception,  which,  for  many  reasons,  seems  to  be  a  very  wise 
course. 

Miss  Margaret  Lyon  was  quite  ill  during  the  spring. 

Miss  Anna  Waring,  a  former  student  of  the  College,  who  for 
the  last  four  years  has  lived  abroad,  spent  the  winter  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Many  of  the  girls  will  remember  little  Maggie,  who  for  ten 
long  years  has  answered  the  many  summons  of  the  College  bell. 
We  are  glad  to  say  she  is  still  a  familiar  sight  to  us  ;  and  "  Ed  " 
still  faithfully  carries  the  mail  bag  to  and  from  the  post  office. 

Miss  Bessie  Hillman,  class  of  '90,  spent  some  time  last  fall 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sallie  Negley  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  native  city 
in  the  charms  of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sue  Ewing  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Easton,  class  of  '91,  spent  the  last  year  at 
Brvn  Mawr. 
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The  College  has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  such  inter- 
esting lecturers,  for  the  past  year,  as  the  following : 

September,  Miss  Annie  Thompson  and  Miss  Harvey,  "  Life  in 
Egypt." 

November  21  and  23,  Mrs.  Colonel  Parker,  "Physical  Culture." 

December  8,  Prof.  R.  D.  Wilson,  "  The  Study  of  Languages." 

December  16,  Rev.  George  Hodges,  "  Life  in  a  Medieval  Mon- 
astery." t 

•  February,  eight  lectures  by  Rev.  George  Hodges,  on  "  Puritan 
Revolution." 

February  27,  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  "Vikings." 

April  25  and  26,  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  "  Lotus  in  Dec- 
orative Art,"  and  "Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 

April  20,  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  "  Piano  Recital." 

April  31  and  May  3  and  5,  Mrs.  Constance  Howard,  "  Meis- 
tersingers  of  Nuremburg." 

May  4,  11,  18  and  25,  Mrs.  Dallas  Albert,  on  "  Domestic 
Science." 

Miss  Lily  Pickersgill  is  taking  the  four  year  course  at 
Vassar. 

Miss  Pelletreau  has  been  giving  Wednesday  morning  talks, 
to  the  young  ladies,  on  her  trip  abroad.  We  all  know  of  how 
much  interest  these  talks  would  be,  and  regret  that  it  was 
impossible  to  have  them  for  the  Recorder. 

The  most  sincere  sympathy  is  felt  for  Mrs.  Eva  Hays  Stewart 
in  the  loss  of  her  two  little  daughters. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reynolds  Alger  has  been  ill  since  December, 
but  we  are  glad  to  know  she  is  gradually  recovering  her  health. 

Miss  Pike  will  visit  New  York,  Farmington  and  Asbury  Park 
during  her  vacation. 

Miss  Rachel  Aiken  spent  the  early  part  of  the  spring  in 
Florida. 
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If  the  Alumna?  appreciated  what  a  lack  of  interesting  news 
there  sometimes  is  for  the  Recorder,  they  would  send  in  their 
engagements  at  once.  The  person  has  not  yet  been  found  who 
is  not  interested  in  such  affairs. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  Helen  Pelletreau  scholarship 
fund  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  good  work  done. 

A  few  of  the  engagements  we  feel  at  liberty  to  announce,  are 
those  of — Miss  Annie  A.  Scott — Mr.  D.  V.  Donaldson  ;  Miss 
Burd  Edwards  —  Mr.  Charles  Dickson  ;  Miss  Annie  P.  Carrier — 
Mr.  Maruscheau  ;   Miss  Leila  Zug  —  Mr.  Lindsay  King. 

One  of  our  members  writes  us  that :  "  the  Alumna?  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  has  for  several  years  past 
been  depriving  Lee  Singleton  of  a  right  as  inalienably  and 
divinely  hers  as  that  claimed  by  kings  ;  a  right  secured  to  her  by 
matrimonial  suffrage  ;  a  right  founded  on  the  rules  governing 
orthography  ;  a  right  not  one  associate  dare  challenge,  viz  : 
a  woman's  right  to  the  last  letter  of  her  married  name — making 
it  PaulZ — instead  of  the  apostolic  rendering,  Paul."  We  beg  her 
pardon  most  humbly  and  will  try  in  the  future  to  secure  her 
this  right. 

By  the  loss  of  two  members  of  the  class,  '92  has  fallen  back  to 
the  inevitable  number  seven.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Miss 
Lyde  Aiken  that  through  illness  she  was  unable  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Alumna?  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
but  think  she  should  partially  belong  to  us,  as  she  had  finished 
the  first  half  of  her  senior  year.  Miss  Anna  Herron,  '92,  has 
moved  to  California. 

Miss  Rachel  C.  Aiken  has  been  appointed  permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Alumna?  association,  and  any  members  who  wish 
to  have  their  address  changed  in  the  Recorder  will  please  send 
the  notice  to  her  :    Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  many  friends  of  Agnes  McVay  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
she  passed  away  last  winter. 
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Miss  Clara  Aiken  has  been  quite  ill  during  the  spring. 

The  Alunmse  wishes  to  add  its  congratulations  to  those  of  the 
many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Berry,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

Mrs.  Mary  Van  Eman  Berger,  of  the  class  of  '82,  is  living 
in  Sac  City,  Iowa.  Her  husband  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  there  for  one  year,  hoping  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  his  health  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  their  return 
to  Siam.  A  photograph  has  been  received  at  the  College  of 
their  two  pretty  children,  Van  Eman  and  Evangeline. 

Two  additional  members,  Miss  Jennie  McCance  and  Miss  Elsie 
Rankin,  were  added  to  the  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship 
Committee  after  the  account  of  the  work  was  written.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretary  both  being  out  of  the  city,  it  was  not 
known  whether  they  had  accepted. 

Our  College  has  been  honored  by  the  election  of  one  of  its 
graduates  —  Mrs.  Nettie  Jamison  Vincent,  of  Detroit,  —  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  "Women's  General  Missionary  Society 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Vincent  will  preside 
at  the  next  convention  of  the  body,  which  will  be  held  in  Omaha, 
in  May,  1893. 
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Class  of  1892. 

Motto  :     "  Fideliter."        Class  Colors  :    Light  blue  and  black. 
Yell  :    "  Seven,  Penn,  Penn,  Wo-men,  Spinal-meningitis." 


ESSAYS. 

"  The  Philosopher's  Stone  of  To-day," 
"  Longings  of  Humanity," 
"  Individuality," 
"  Women  Suffrage," 


Eliza  Bryant. 

Etta  Eastox. 

Sarah  Latimer  Hamill. 

-     Nettie  Clair  Hays. 


"  The  Art  of  Living  with  Others,"       Hannah  Wood  Maxwell. 


"  Science  with  Practice," 

"  Legends  and  Their  Influence," 


Sara  Agnes  Milholland. 
Caroline  Louise  Porter. 


Class  Song- 
Class  Poet 


"  Nellie  was  a  Lady." 
Shelley. 


The  Class  presented  the  College  with  twelve  valuable  Art 
Volumes. 
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Editorials. 


NOT  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  but 
most  sincerely  do  the  editors  of  this 
number  of  the  Recorder  give  their 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  helped 
them  in  their  work,  for  without  their  aid  the 
present  edition  would  have  been  non  est. 


Perhaps  when  our  fellow-graduates  learn  that  the  editorials 
and  other  parts  of  this  paper  were  written  at  a  week's  notice, 
they  will  forgive  the  senseless  and  very  unliterary  style  in  which 
they  are  written.  We  are  sorry  to  begin  with  an  apology,  but 
will  have  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances,  and  hope  that  you 
will  deal  gently  with  us  and  we  will  all  look  forward  to  better 
things  in  the  future,  when  our  graduates  shall  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  education  to  which  our  standard  is  being 
raised  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of  the 
body  in  that  new  gymnasium  which  is  now  a  reality  and  not  a 
thing  of  the  future. 


It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  have  more 
letters  from  the  classes  of  several  years  ago.  As  a  rule,  the 
editors  of  the  Recorder  are  chosen  from  recent  classes  and  have 
no  means  of  knowing  anything  about  the  other  members  of  the 
Alumnse.  When  one  has  been  out  of  college  for  a  few  years, 
of  course  she  becomes  interested  in  other  things.  At  the  same 
time  if  the  Recorder  is  to  be  of  any  interest,  it  must  contain 
some  news  of  those-  we  know  and  remember  as  school  girls. 
Some  of  the  members  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  this  should  not  be.  Let  each  one  be  heard  from  in 
some  way  or  other  and  our  paper  will  be  as  it  should.  Every 
girl  has  not  the  time  nor  ability  to  write  an  essay,  but  all  can 
write  letters.  We  have  a  correspondence  column  which  should 
be  kept  up  and  which  ought  to  be  an  important  feature. 
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Our  first  illustration  will  call  up  many  thoughts  of  the  past 
in  the  minds  of  our  "girls."  It  will  certainly  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  cannot  see  the  original  of  the  picture,  to  see 
the  next  best  thing.  Who  among  our  Latin  graduates  does  not 
recall  her  first  struggle  with  amo,  amas,  amat  ?  How  often  you 
wished  that  Hannibal  had  never  tried  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  if  he 
was  determined  to  go  himself,  why  did  he  not  leave  his  elephants 
behind  him  so  that  they  would  not  have  had  to  cross  that  dread- 
ful river !  And  who  does  not  remember  the  discussion  that  was 
held  at  a  special  class  meeting  about  the  heading  of  a  certain 
Latin  letter ;  whether  it  was  correct  to  write  Mea  Cara  Pika  or 
Carissimus  Instructor  ?  Perhaps  you  recall  the  review  in 
United  States  History  and  English  Grammar.  Oh !  how  much  of 
these  important  branches  one  forgets  in  a  few  years  ;  and  how 
mortified  we  were  when  we  forgot  whether  it  was  in  1492  that 
Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue,  or  in  1493  that  he  crossed  the 
deep  blue  sea  !  We  always  think  of  our  dear  Miss  Pike  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  studies  and  of  how  patient  she  was 
with  our  many  short-comings  and  blunders.  All  who  know  Miss 
Pike  know  that  she  has  a  special  aversion  to  having  her  picture 
taken.  With  the  exception  of  one  photograph  taken  with  a  few 
of  the  school  girls  on  the  front  steps  of  the  College,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  likeness  of  her  in  existence.  We  are  very,  very 
much  pleased  to  think  that  she  has  set  aside  her  dislike  for  our 
sakes,  and  thank  her  most  sincerely  for  it. 


Next  to  well  qualified  instructors,  endowment  holds  the  most 
important  place  in  the  prosperity  of  an  educational  institution. 
The  Pennsylvania  College  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of 
competent  teachers,  but  would  it  injure  or  increase  its  welfare  to 
have  more  endowments  ?  If  some  of  our  members  would  interest 
their  wealthy  uncles  in  our  school  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
would  leave  part  of  their  worldly  possessions  for  its  use,  would 
not  our  instructors  be  better  able  to  do  their  share  in  the  work 
of  making  the  motto  on  the  window  placed  in  Dilworth  Hall  by 
our  association,  a  reality? 
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Poetry  has  taken  a  practical  turn.  We  now  see  how  useful- 
ness and  beauty  may  be  combined  in  the  art  of  advertising.  We 
say  the  "art"  of  advertising,  for  it  certainly  can  be  so  called. 
There  are  men  in  this  city  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  in- 
venting new  methods  of  advertisement.  What  a  store  of  wit  and 
ingenuity  we^see  in  these  articles  !  Boasters  may  boast  to  their 
hearts  content  and  poetic  license  has  full  sway,  but  no  matter 
what  is  advertised,  whether  it  be  new  Easter  bonnets  or  Irish 
potatoes,  they  all,  with  few  exceptions,  agree  in  the  final  peti- 
tion to  "  Call  and  examine  our  stock  before  buying  elsewhere." 
The  friends  who  make  their  business  known  through  our 
Recorder  still  keep  to  the  good  old  prose,  but  should  they  wish 
to  change  their  method,  we  would  suggest  the  following,  which 
has  been  copied  from  a  New  York  paper,  as  a  model : 

"Oh!  say  not  I  love  you  because  the  molasses 

You  purchased  at  Simpson's  was  golden  and  clear ; 
The  syrup,  the  sugar,  the  jelly  in  glasses, 
The  crackers,  the  mack'rel,  I  know  were  not  dear. 

"  But  when  you  came  to  me  with  Simpson's  smoked  salmon, 
And  showed  me  his  sample  of  limburger  cheese, 
I  felt  that  his  claim  to  be  cheap  was  not  gammon ; 
I  loved  you  and  said  so,  dear  Jane,  on  my  knees." 


Those  who  do  not  already  know  it,  will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  College  colors  have  at  last  been  adopted,  for  almost  every 
other  college  of  any  importance  has  its  colors  or  color.  Purple, 
the  emblem  of  royalty  or  excellence,  and  white,  the  emblem  of 
purity,  have  been  selected.  May  we  all  attain  this  standard  of 
excellence  and  purity. 


This  year  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  that  our  College  has 
ever  known.  The  only  drawback  to  its  happiness  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  under-graduates  have  had  sickness  in  their 
families  and  lost  an  unusually  large  number  of  friends^  To 
these  the  Alumnse  extends  its  sincere  sympathy.  There  has 
been  less  sickness  among  the  girls  at  school  than  last  year,  and 
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with  the  exception  of  the  one  drawback  the  year  has  been  the 
most  successful  one  ever  experienced.  The  list  of  concerts  and 
lectures  is  an  unusually  long  and  interesting  one,  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  institution  have  been  unusually  kind,  and  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  Pittsburgh's  largest  and  most  advanced 
school  for  the  education  of  women  has  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  its  citizens. 


The  editors  of  the  Alumnae  Recorder  regret  the  many 
mistakes  which  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  Alumnse 
Directory.  In  the  future  this  may  easily  be  avoided  if  the 
members  of  the  association  will  notify  the  secretary,  Miss  Rachel 
Aiken,  of  any  change  in  their  address.  Miss  Aiken  was  elected 
permanent  secretary  that  this  matter  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  correct  addresses  without 
some  one  especially  instructed  to  take  charge  of  this  department. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  new  gymnasium  so  well  under  way. 
It  had  been  talked  of  for  so  long  that  we  almost  began  to  doubt 
whether  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  especially  a  gym- 
nasium. Now  it  is  an  assured  fact,  and  the  longed  for  building 
is  the  first  thing  that  greets  us  as  we  ascend  the  steps. 
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Alumnas    Association   of  the    Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

OFFICERS— '91 -'92. 

President,        ....        Mary  Acheson  Spencer. 
Secretary,  ....    Miss  Rachel  C.  Aiken. 

Treasurer,       -         -         -  •  Miss  Margaret  S.  Lyon. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,    ex-officio,  Pennsylvania   College    for  Women, 
Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Class  of  1873. 

Elizabeth  R.  Black,  East  Bowman  street,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Bessie  McKnight  (Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Gregg),  Hueneme,  Cal. 

Lucy  O'Hara  (Mrs.  David  Morrison),  47  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Mary  Renshaw  (Mrs.  Richard  Chislett),  71  Talbot  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minnie  Sellers,  Howe  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
*Laura  Locke  (Mrs.  Stoughton  Fletcher). 

Class  of  1874. 

Ellen  Barker  (Mrs.   Henry  Brown),  Jarvis  Cottage,  Duquesne  Heights,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Lidie  Campbell  (Mrs.  Charles  Stewart),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Joanna  K.  Davis,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Eva  Davis  (Mrs.  William  S.  Huselton),  17  Stockton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Rebecca  F.  Renshaw,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sallie  Frazier  (Mrs.  Burritt   H.   Sawyer),  4243  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Ella  Hutchison  (Mrs.  Finley  B.  Pugh). 

Lee  Singleton  (Mrs.  Alfred  Paull),  727  Main  street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Annie  B.  Sterrett,   3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jennie  Stewart  (Mrs.  Ernest  Acheson),  Washington,  Pa. 

Helen  Townsend  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mayer),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
"Annie  Shriver  (Mrs.  John  Hawkins). 

Class  of  1875. 

Sue  S.  Barrett  (Mrs.  John  M.  Withrow),  294  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mayrie  Cleaver  (Mrs.  Charles  Hain),  1810  California  street,  Omaha. 

Ida  E.  Harden  (Mrs.  Gustave  A.  Aschman),  McLure  House,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Florence  I.  Holmes,  210  Frankstown  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Nettie  Jamison  (Mrs.  Rev.  William  H.  Vincent),  Detroit,  Michigan. 

*  Deceased. 
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Ella  Hughes,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Carrie  Jenks,  Brookfield,  Pa. 
Rachel  McCulloch,  Emerson  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Mary  Mcintosh  (Mrs. Wells),  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Mary  Patterson  (Mrs.  Frank  W.  Green),  1170  N.  Edward  street,  Decatur,  111. 
Lafie  C.  Reed,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio. 
Emma  Sterrett,  3800  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Annie  Wainwright  (Mrs.  William  Abbott),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Jennie  B.  Wallace,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Lillian  Willock,  54  Beech  street,  Allegheny^City,  Pa. 
*Mary  Wightman  (Mrs.  John  H.  Noble). 

Class  of  1876. 

*Mary  C.  Brown. 

Bertie  Carrier  (Mrs.  Allan  Wood),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Lydia  C.  Gracie,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Anna  M.  Grayson,  N.  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sarah  J.  Jenks,  Brookville,  Pa. 
*Effie  McMillan. 

Claribel  Merriman  (Mrs.  D.  T.  Robey),  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Keziah  Negley  (Mrs.  George  Senft),  Ligonier,  Pa. 

Emma  C.  Norton  (Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller),  Kenton,  Ohio. 
*Mary  M.  Scofield,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annie  Singer  (Mrs.  Henry  Ebbert),  6706  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sue  Walker  (Mrs.  Paul  Wadsworth),  53  Phillips  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  Jane  Wightman,  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Lallah  Walker  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  Merriman),  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1877. 

Margaretta  Campbell  (Mrs.  John  H.  Kerr),  Rock  Island,  111. 

Marguerite  Fowler  (Mrs.  H.  Morris  Richmond),  Meadville,  Pa. 

May  Hedges  (Mrs.  Frank  Talmadge),  Columbus,  Ohio. 
/^*Sara  N.  Johnston. 

Annie  B.  Lyons  (Mrs.  F.  R.  Martin),  Varna,  111. 

Susan  H.  Locke  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Mason),  "Hillpoint,"  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Margaret  S.  Lyon,  340  S.  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Flora  McKnight  (Mrs.  William  L.  Pierce),  North  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
-  Rachel  Pears  (Mrs.  James  McClelland),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Agnes  Pitcairn,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Lillie  Pitcairn  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Taylor),  Walnut  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Mary  Robbins  (Mrs.  William  S.  Miller),  Bayard  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Anna  Scott,  3813  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Lucy  Stuart  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Vincent). 
*Kate  Stewart. 

Emma  Stoughton  (Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Irwin),  69  Vienna  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Anna  Welch  (Mrs.  Craig  Moore),  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Ida  Welch,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
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Grace   Watson   (Mrs.    Samuel  '£±i  Warmcastle),    N.    Highland    avenue,   Pitts- 
«,  burgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Effie  B.  King,  4523  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
s 

Class  of  1878. 

Carrie  Barker  (Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barrett),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Margaret  Bowden,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Mary  Boyles  (Mrs.  Clarence  Clendennin),  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Bowen,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Eva  Hays  (Mrs.  William  C.  Stewart),  Neville  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Emily  Kurtz,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Belle  Laughlin  (Mrs.  Robert  P.  Marshall),  Grant  avenue,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Frank  Low  (Mrs.  Richard  Sears  Sayre),  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Mason  (Mrs. — —  Bowser),  Mercer,  Pa. 

Luella  McKown  (Mrs.  A.  K.  Joy),  Leader  office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Josephine  Ormond,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1879. 

Mary  McC.  Jones,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Westanna  McCay  (Mrs.  John  M.  Pardee),  61 19  Hoeveler  street,  Pittsburgh, E.  E., 
Pa. 
*Sue  Y.  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Rev.  M.  G.  Kyle),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  of  1880. 

Belle  McConnell,  315  South  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Esther  D.  Reynolds  (Mrs.  Edwin  Alger),  West  Richfield,  Ohio. 
Kitty  C.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Charles  McKnight),  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Class  of  1881. 

Fannie  Axtell  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Harman),  Marchand  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Jennie  B.  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  Lou  Cummins  (Mrs  T.  R.  Thomas) ,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sarah  Fredericks  (Mrs.  S.  F.  Marks),  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Emma  Kearns  (Mrs.  William  Coyle),  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Mary  G.  Ormond,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rachel  O'Neil  (Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy),  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Lizzie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Wallace  Imhoff),Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Class  of  1882. 

Estelle  Abrams  (Mrs.  William  Sherwood),  Chicago,  111. 

Bessie  H.  Barker  (Mrs.  David  Gordon),  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Jennie  Burgher,  906  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  Clark  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Trimble),  care  of  Humboldt  Ins.  Co.,  Allegheny 

City,  Pa. 
Fannie  Morgan  (Mrs.  Edwin  Porter),  Forbes  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Mary  Van  Eman  (Mrs.  Christian  A.  Berger). 
*Lida  A.  Nelson. 

■:■  Deceased. 
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Class  of  i8^7 

Mary  Acheson  (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer),  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Rachel  C.  Aiken,  Amberson  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Althea  Bilderback  (Mrs.  George  P.  Harden),  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Blanche  Evans  (Mrs.  Julius  McClure),  Oakland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jennie  M.  Jackson,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Anna  W.  McCullogh  (Mrs.  Denna  Ogden),  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Anna  Lysle  (Mrs.  Wm.  J.;E.  McLain),  Dravosburg,  Pa. 
Georgina  G.  Negley,  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Eleanor  Neyman  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Hainer),  care  of  Dr.  Neyman,  Butler,  Pa. 
*Helen  Sykes  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Mair),  Madison  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Class  of  1884. 

Nannie  Clark,  184  Chartiers  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Jennie  McCracken  (Mrs.  Robert  Elliott),  43  Mt.  Oliver,  Pittsburgh,  S.  S.,  Pa. 

Luella  P.  Meloy,  West  Newton,  Pa. 

M.  Elizabeth  Thurston,  530  Sheridan  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Walker,  (Mrs.  Abram  G.  Holmes),  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,Pa. 


Class  of  1885. 

Emma  Fergus,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Ella  Smith,  322  Ella  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Taylor  (Mrs.  Miles  Standish  Hemenway),  Herron  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kate  P.  Walker,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Class  of  1886. 

Maude  L.  Aiken,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Mary  D.  Baldwin,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Cora  E.  Carr  (Mrs.  George  P.  Jones),  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Jenifer  C.  Jennings,  Brady's  Bend,  Pa. 

Mary  W.  Mathews,  Washington,  Pa. 

Eleanor  J.  Stevenson,  3501  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  Alice  Wells,  Shady  lane,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Class  of  1887. 

Katharine  C.  Carnahan,  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sue  M.  Ewing,  Craig  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Reta  F.  Ferguson,  corner  Fifth  and  Shady  avenues,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Edna  J.  Ford  (Mrs.  James  Modisette),  1625  Second  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Janet  W.  Lockhart,  N.  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Clifton  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Sallie  L.  Wallace,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

*  Deceased. 
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Class  of  1888. 

Dorcas  G.  Beer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Betty  L.  Boale,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

Hetty  B.  Boyle,  Ellsworth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Kirk,  Oakland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  F.  Lockhart,  N.  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Simpson,  6229  Station  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alice  Stockton,  Vienna,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1889. 

Mary  B.  Breed,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  English,  Mahoningtown,  Pa. 

Olivia  Fisher,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Grace  G.  Griffith,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Elsie  Rankin,  Roup  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  C.  Riggs,  Rural  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1890. 

Helen  T.  Brown,  55  West  First  street,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Helen  Duncan,  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Lillian  G.  Hill,  Frederickstown,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Hillman,  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Jennie  M.  McCance,  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  R.  Robinson,  Parker,  Pa. 

Class  of  1891. 

Betty  P.  Cunningham,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Margaret  Easton,  Baum  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Lily  Pickersgill,  Western  avenue,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Ella  Scott,  Larimer  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
Ida  Sheafer,  33  Bluff  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1892. 

Eliza  Bryant,  Bluff  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Etta  Easton,  Baum  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sarah  Latimer  Hamill,  22  Rebecca  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Nettie  Clair  Hays,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Hannah  Wood  Maxwell,  South  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Sara  Agnes  Milholland,  Walnut  street,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Caroline  Louise  Porter,  814  North  Negley  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 
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Every  effort  and  the  best  of  judgment  and  good  taste  used  to  make  the  best 
possible  likeness  of  every  one. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 
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0.  McCLI 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Carpets, 
Curtains, 
Furniture, 
Bedding. 

In  buying  large  quantities 
for  cash,  and  selling  large 
quantities  for  cash,  we  cut  the 
margins  close  on  both  sides. 
This  explains  the  secret  of 
our  large  annual   sales. 

To  be  the  leading  exponents 
of  correct  taste  in  house  fur- 
nishing, to  be  conservators  of 
popular  prices,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  models  of  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  our  patrons, 
constitute  the  controlling  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  our  busi- 


0,  IcCLIITOCI  I  CO, 


33  Fifth  Avenue. 


1 -oitv  of  serving- 

Wemateaspec,aUyakespecia, 

WED^GS,and-n  atesof 

interest  in  serving  g  ^0 

the   Pennsylvama  omes  to 

favor  us  when  fe^tofaU 

orders,     «*e  pverythi»S  and    ■„ 

"•JESS*""  «~ 

anywhere* 

cipai  railroads-         csN&  co 

,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


6202 


penn 


The  only  Exclusively  Dress  Goods  House  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
SPRING    AND    SUMMER    OF  '92. 

HOTING,  SPEER  &  CO. 

770  Penn  Avenue,  PITTSBURGH. 
We  Show  the  Latest  Ideas  Direct  from  Paris  and  London. 
FINEST  GRADE  SUITINGS  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
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Agents  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  for 

VICTOR 

BICYCLE. 

Sole  Pittsburgh  Agents 
for 

A.  G.  SPALDING 
&  BROS. 

A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO. 

Lawn  Tennis, 
Base  Ball, 
Gymnasium  and 
Athletic  Goods 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO. 

No.  S02  WOOD  STREET. 

Choice  Flowers  for  ConnENCEfiENTs. 

CHOICEST   BASKETS, 
BOUQUETS   AND 
CORJAQES   OF 

Finejt  Roses 

■^      AT  LOWEST  TRICES, 

ST 

Robert  C.  Patterson's, 

Cor.  Market  tmn  Liberty  Sts.,  riTTSBURQH. 
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B.    &    B. 

FROM  PREPARATORY  COURSE  TO  FINAL  GRADUATION, 

The  sweet  girl  student  mav  rely  upon  THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT  in  'the  f  urnishment  of 
SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

"PREP.,"  JUNIOR   AND   SENIOR   CLASSES 

WILL   FIND   SEASONABLE 

DRESS   FABRICS, 

Woolens,  Silks,  Indias,  Crepes,  Lansdown,  Mulls,  Fine  French 

Wash  Dress  Goods,  Parasols,  Fans,  Umbrellas,  etc.,  etc. 

Seasonable  Wraps,  Furs,  Jackets,  Capes 

and  Ready-made  Garments. 

Prices  on  the  low  profit  basis  that  give  SATISFACTION  to  BUYERS 

and  give  us  INCREASING  PATRONAGE. 

BOGGS    &    BUHL, 
115  to  121  Federal  Street,     -     -     ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

HITT  T7DUD    JPr    RBfi     Ttd      oldest  music  house. 
.    MjIiDM   6L   DflU.  LIU.  No.  506  Wood  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

STEINWAY,  CONOVER,  KRELL  and  OPERA  PIANOS. 

Also,  Headquarters  for  the  Beautiful  Washburn  Guitars,  Mandolins  and  Zithers. 

All  the  Latest  Sheet  Music  at  Half  Price.  Everything  in  the  Musical  Line. 

Fir)e  $  3tatior)ery  $  ar)d  *  Sr)gra\>ir)g. 
J.   R.  WELDIDST    &    CO. 

Nos.  429  and  431  Wood  Street. 


Elegant  Writing  Papers  in  all  Styles,  Visiting  Cards, 

Illuminated  Papers,  Card  Plate  Printing. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  ENGRAVING  OF  CREST8,   MONOGRAMS, 
INITIAL  LETTERS,  ADDRESS  DIES,   WEDDING   INVITATIONS. 
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SPECIAL    LINES    OK1 


Lawn  Tennis  and  Summer  Shoes. 

GYMNHS1UM     K     SPECIALTY, 

In  Every  Style  and  Color. 


'Ties  &  Slippers 

J 3.75  3.50  3.00  2.50 &  2.00.  ~*~ 


Sole  Agent  for 

E.  C.  BURT  &  CO.'S  FINE  SHOES 


h.  j.  r:inq, 

2nTo.    23    n«la.    -A-venue,    PITTSBUBGH. 
MAIL    ORDERS    SOLICITED. 

United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

53  and  55   Ninth  Street. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers. 

JOHN   T.    FINDLEY,   Business   Manager. 


WM.  G.  JOHNSTON  &  GO. 

COMMERCIAL  STATIONERS, 

PRINTERS  AND   BLANK   BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

Cor.  Perm  Ave.  and  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
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J.    W.    WHLLHCE, 
STATIONER, 

BOX    PAPETERIE    A    SPECIALTY. 

6121  Penn  Avenue,  East  End,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

GEO.  W.  BIGGS  Sl  CO. 

601  Smithfleld  Street,  Cor.  Sixth  Ave., 

pine  Matches  and  Rich  Jewelry, 

LARGE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

DIAMONDS, 

Elegant  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  Ware  suitable  for  Wedding  and  other  presents. 

BOOKS!!         —         BOOKS!! 

Ladies  attending  the     I  n     j.      •       u  ►    /■>  ^\ 

college  wni  find  at  our  I  ReliQious  ana  Secular 


Store 
THE  BEST  BOOKS 


z 


*    Literature,    * 


FINE  STATIONERY,         CARD  ENQRdVINQ, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Orders  Taken  for  any  Book  Published,  and  Promptly  Supplied. 
W.  W.  WATERS,  Supt. 

pt^ESBYTE^iflfi .  Book  •  Sto^e, 

706  PENN  AVE.,   PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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*  *  THE  PEOPLE'S  STOKE.  *  * 

Every 
Description  of 

Ladies'  Wear, 

from 

Shoes 


Dry  Goods, 

Dress  Goods, 

Silks  and 

Velvets, 

Wraps, 

Jackets, 

Suits, 

Millinery, 

Shoes, 

Hosiery, 


to 


Millinery. 


BEST  GOODS.      LOWEST  PfllCES. 


Underwear, 

Gents' 

Furnishings, 

Trimmings, 

Notions, 

Gloves, 

Laces, 

Carpets, 

Curtains, 

Upholstery. 


CAMPBELL  &  DICK, 


81,  83,  85,  87  and  89 
FIFTH  AVENUE, 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A.  G.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS, 


IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF 


Ladies',  Children's,  Infants'  and  Jtten's  plenishings, 

READY    MADE    AND    TO    ORDER. 

E.  BUTTEKICK  &  CO.'S  PflTTEflflS  flflD  PUBLICATIONS. 

27  FIFTH  AVENUE,  PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Chks,   Reizenstein, 

I7US:F'OF2TEF2     OF 

Chink  knd  Glhss, 

152,  lS^i  knd  1S6 
FEDERHL      STREET, 

TBLBPH0NE3330.      ALLEGHENY,  PR, 
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Thos.  Wightman  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


WINDOW  GLASS, 

Flint,  Green  and  Amber 

VIALS  and  BOTTLES, 

209  Wood  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SHEAFER  &  LLOYD, 

Successors  to  WATTLES   &  SHEAFER, 

No.  37   Pif*th   H^ercve, 


-DEALERS   IN- 


Diamonds, 

Watches  and 

Jewelry, 


Sterling  Silver  Goods, 

All  Kinds  Art  and  Decorative  Goods, 

Marble,  Bisque  and  Bronze  Statuary, 

Silver  Novelties  of  all  Kinds, 

Fine  China  Vases, 

Onyx  Cabinets  and  Tables, 

Piano  and  Banquet  Lamps, 

Umbrellas,  Canes  and  Fine  Fans. 


ALL  ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK  AT  OUR  NEW  STORE, 

No.  37  Fifth.  Ave. 


LOOK     POR     BIG 
CLOCK    ON    SIDBURLK. 
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ALEXANDER  F.  HAY, 

Caterer  and  Confectioner, 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN'S 
LUNCH  AND  ICE  CREAM  ROOMS, 

614  Penn  Avenue,  opposite  Library  Hall,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Weddings,  Parties,  Banquets,  etc.,  furnished  to  order. 
Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

Telephone   No.   131. 

W.  A.  HERRON  &  SONS, 

Real  Estate  Agents 

No.  80  Fourth  Avenue, 

PITTSBURGH,  PK, 


LATEST  STYLES  IN 


Hats  and  Bonnets. 

M.  A.  DALZELL, 

No.  912   p?nn  HveNue. 


& 
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ALWAYS  THE  LATEST  STYLES 

AT 

710    PENN    AVENUE. 


REINING  &  WILDS. 


R.  &  W.  Shields  are  the  Best  Made. 


REYMER  &  BROTHERS, 

French  Confectionery, 
Caramels,  Taffies,  etc, 

ALSO,  IMPORTERS  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS, 

508,  510  and  512  Wood  Street, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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LOOK  AT  THE  MAP." 


NEW        YORK* 


<3   ^ 
^     •»  %    \    \    <      ■     *■     °- 


Outline  Map  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SHORT  LINES. 


AN 

EASY 

LESSON 

IN 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Are  they  the  Shortest  Route  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  ?  Are  they  the  Shortest  Route  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  York  ?  Are  they  the  Shortest  Route 
between  Cincinnati  and  New  York?  Are  they  the 
Shortest  Route  between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  ? 

"LOOK  AT  THE  MAP." 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Do  they  reach  the  Lake  resorts  of  Michigan  ?  Do 
they  reach  the  Mountain  resorts  of  the  East?  Do 
they  extend  to  the  famous  Ocean  resorts  of  the  New 
Jersey  Coast  ?  Do  they  make  connection  through 
New  York  for  all  points  in  New  England  ? 

"LOOK  AT  THE  MAP." 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Are  they  the  only  system  of  railways  that  connect 
the  Capitals  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  with 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States  ?  By  reason  of  their 
central  situation  do  they  form  the  links  that  bind 
together  all  the  sections  of  the  United  States  ?  Do 
they  constitute  the  great  highways  between  the  East, 
West,  Northwest,  Southwest  and  South  ? 

"LOOK  AT  THE  MAP." 


For  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare,  and  detailed  information  regarding  train 
service,  apply  to  any  Ticket  Agent. 

JOSEPH  WOOD,  E.  A.  FORD, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Una  ywtt  wsavl  at  tut  SPzwrbUilwxwia,  ^<Mva<e, 

£}n&  ffcucuXtiO  mill   ccwufrt  &l   cuyl  aAZc  o&vLd< 
i^l  vyi&OuLct&i&,  cuyux  t/k&tf,  uUit  4e  im^L^as^L  la= 

Una   \^<xM^  ^iyvz^  of  oa/i&  <x&l&ux 


HOftf*E   8t  YiRHt), 

41  Fifth  Avenue,  •  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOLICIT    YOUR    PfiTf?OfiflOE    po* 

Dress  Trimmings,    Laces,    Embroideries,    White   doods, 

Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Corsets, 
Waists,  Muslin  Undergarments,  all  kinds  of  Materials  for 

Fancy  Work,  Stamped  Linen  Goods,  I  Lace  Toilet  Sets. 
Pin  Cushion  Forms,  Lamp  Screen  Shades,  Drapery  Silks, 

Plushes,  Knitting  Silks,  Ice  Wool,  Zephyrs,  Saxony,  Ger- 
mantown,  Spanish  and  German  Knitting  Yarns,  Millinery, 

Fans,  Portemanteaus,  Chatelaine  Bags,  Belts,  Traveling 
Bags,  Novelties  in  Plated  and  Sterling  Silver,  Jewelry  and 

Fancy  Articles,  Parasols  and  Silk  Umbrellas,  Combs. 
Brushes,  Hand  Mirrors,  Seal  Jackets,  Fur  Capes  and  Fur 

Trimmings. 

Orders  by  mail  mill  receive  prompt  and  the  most  careful  attention. 

Artistic  Pffects 

IN 

FINE  FLOWERS, 

LUNCHEON,  DINNER 
22  QERM/1N  F/WOR5, 

N.  PATTERSON, 

41  Sixth  Avenue.  Pittsburqh,  va. 

OPPOSITE  TRINITY  CHURCH- 


E.  P 


V 


oberts  &  Sons, 


Visit  Hem  M  Deoartmeot 


•   •   •   • 


4  BEABTIFOL  BOOHS. 

EED  ROOM. 

Statuary,  Bronzes,. 
Painting's,  Antiques, 

DRESDEN  BOOM. 
Rare  Pottery, 
Bric-a-Brae. 

BLUE  BOOM. 

Rich  Cut  Glass, 

ONYX  BOOH. 

Cabinets.  Clocks, 
Tafcies,  Lamps, 
Etc,  Etc. 

-cH^   ^cW^  ^ip* 


The  Most  Complete  Establishment  West  of  New  York 

•  •*  VISITORS    LUEIjCOJHE  -t$-  • 


FIFTH  *fl¥ENUE*/fflD*rUlRKEf*  STREET. 


i-i 


